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closure decisions 
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by I i.<vi rt Ml- in kf 

Till* • ill Vl‘II I nil'll J\ liuL'isillll tn L* llliL 1 
It i‘|IIl'"i's ni education ami to re- 
[•tin niilv. II i'l'ii i it's with nmre than 
Uliiu u-.ic1k.-i ii'jiiiing [> Incus was 
Ri'Ct-u-il lvil !■ ri'Krui liy il-ucIil-i' 
nijjiMi/.Kii.ns ,ind luIIckm lliis week 
__ Aliicu* amorif* [lie uvuIkt unions, 
the Assnciaiinu of TlmiIici-m in Col- 
and Depart me ms of (-'.ducal iim, 
whilr lii-scnfiiiii; tin* siliuilinu us 
tragic. iioiiiieil nut tliai tn reiuin 
IH.HIV •-nlJi'f'L-s with tiitly 3IJ0 in 401) 
tCitilii-i (if ‘'ecs iniftlit not he [he iikisi 
ctficiem iniswer m the [iinUlem. 

lit .1 iJclicitiel.v worded Mutcinenl. 
Mi Kelt lluird, net i tig genera I sve- 
leiury of tin* ATCDK, said: 

“ Clearly. the main-r is tragic t'runi 
the (Miini of view of mu inuiiilii-rs. 
Smite |ii‘ojile will gain security 
oiliei s inset uriiy from rlic sruiemuni 
reji.irdkvis of [he work they have pul 
in xt rlu-ii iiwii Iumii luiuriv 
"Ohviimsly oe me urn happy 
a In in i i lie situaiinii, hut ive itpprii- 
^iiite i he 'jin l tire of the problem. It 
will lie silly to train people for 
uni-m [tiny nicnt." 

He ad tied: "The Cover lime lit has 
understandably yielded to political 
pressure m keep ns many colleges 
open as they can. The nub of the 
problem is liowevcr whether the 
remaining colleges of higher edu- 
cation will he or sufficient si<ee to 
lie efficiuiu." 

Mi Don Thomas, a spokesnum for 
the I fete hud College of l-' (In cation 
cumpaieu, sttitl tint it he closure nf_ 
■Oie cullifge would still be resisted 
by suiff. 

“The future of the college is to 
be tie d up with thu future of the 

Moser promises | 






llj ; ‘open doqr* policy 1 
j ' | on statistics ■ 

i 'A. senior civil servant this week 

; -pledged nc,adenUqs full access, tn 

■V - *Jina collected , b\; the Gnvernuicnt 
Sim Amur Service and ilu? closest 
• passible cooperation . in applying 
- ' new techniques to .problems. ... 

-.V. Sir . Clatis - 1 Moser, head af the 

Gnwiiiment Statistical Service and 
■ r • .; Jonner professor at . the Loudon 

[{!!'■•. School of 1%'unoniit^ -told the' 

I ! . . • h iinnaJ con fererj ce . of ; the American 

-i- !.-• .; Statistical .Association of the mnny 

: V MSWMlsihi litifct, of govetnme;ltsta- 
! ‘ . I . to a number 0f k pub1ics k 

I i-iv :: tWs' c mics. ;» : 

!>" 1 .lhaL ; these . responsi- 

i i f r ' - Mnyw ; 'W j of course ouj, . contribu- 
■'•V . flun .fo-iefflcleqt goyernpiaht (con- 

•« *™t and: regional) through : the prp- 
. vhinri qt . a. .timely and : nccuriue 

? <wi» base, and through • the fullest 
;rn pn^ihlo exploitation of our skills 
“I reject die; old-foshinned cun- 
! :.V ' cept of- the .statistician os n puryoy- 

l : 01 nf ’ Wire, facts ' and qttiid disco n- 

rtdc tad ' from- the activities of the" 

• * '■ : • ’ «^*«. . ... .*• ■ 

?- . Jb? - jsnid that these rcspnuslhi- 
■ii, cal lerl fur . a new outward 

lank lug stutistician.. The univer* 

• ; .-£.!*•«»* hud : iiutv tn. turn out' a partic- 

. M'w H 1,111 person: interested In 

C«4 .. ttPiUuca nor fiiity, fur. their own 
i.;}*'"’ - : Mktf hut for vhnr they could toji- 
i ti , 1 tribute m society. . 

lijif ^ .V • ’ 

! ^ . . 1. Yh e ' h» Oner. Olympic sprit i ter.: . Mr 

: 1'tUer. Rmlhp'd has ! Itpcti Appninrbd 

iif' d ' Jhceinr «f physknl edututloo ut 
. . Cliisgow pniversiiy, . Itc. succeeds 
,* Wr (hn Jurniv Niven who relires this 
yvur. , : ol?; ■; Hmlfordt firoiwo- 

medal nit* J the 100 mctreit iit ,thV 

,'iwitl Ru.rite Oil'll IP iqy: '■!" , 


cmuily and will become part of a 
campaign tn be (aunciied this 
lUiluinn by rhe Herefnrdshire Sur- 
vival Campaign. 

"It is deplorable what is happen- 
ing to the country'.* education 
system particularly in the rural 
ureas which are returning to the 
status of provinces in ute most 
pejoruiive sense of ihc word, 

"The closure of colleges id edu- 
cation in places like Hereford and 
adult L-duciitiou ct 1 litres like Aftitig- 
Jiu.ni l > «uk. iieitr Shrewsbury, lias a 
profmind effect on the cultiual life 
of the uouiiuunity.' 1 

Mr Alan Hvuiis, head of the edu- 
Ciiiiiui depumnent nf the Natirmul 
Union nf Teachers, said that rhe 
colleges were the victims of swinge- 
ing n vi -in 1 1 cuts in education spend- 
ing- 

" YVh.n _ is more scriou.s is that 
the i-riroriu fur judging wliicli col- 
leges should he kepi 0(ieu nml which 
doseti has never nc-cii ii mutter fnr 
imlilic dehaie ", he .suiri. 

0 At least two authorities look like 
shielding polytechnics and colleges 
of education from serious cuts in 
cdtic.it in n spending. 

Lancashire edncaiion authority, 
which is faced with cutting hack 
expenditure In schools, is likely to 
continue expanding Preston Poly- 
technic un J its colleges at PnuLion- 
le-Fyldc and Cliorley, which were 
merged with the polytechnic this 
year. 

Hast Sussex education authority 
Is also reluctant tn cut spending on 
the hew ltasthourne College nf 
Higher Education atid on tlie merger 
of Brighton College of Education 
and Brighton Polytdchnlt. 

! - -p - r— 

60 per cent top 
school leavers 
take further study 

The number of school leavers in 
Engliind and Wales rose, by 36,000 
to fiJi 1,500 between; 1372 mid 1974, 
according to . provisional • figures 
issued by the Department nf' Edu- 
cation and Science this week. 

• Of 105,000 who left with A~level 
passes in 1974 83,(100 passed two 
or more subjects. ! Nearly £0 per. 
cent of the more highly qualified 
school, leavers entered • full-time 
. higher^ eduction in , universities, 
.cnllcges ahd polytechnics, 

' Rotiehly equal numbers- of bpys 
and; girls • (3^000 to‘ 29,000) entered 
degree courses. Girls still domina- 
ted- efitry = to; teacher training 
courses by tour to one,. in spire nf 
a decline in ■■ interest; in -.such 
: (ruinihg. . . .\ . 

Girls ahn gained tar : fewer 
science passes at A leVel. One 're- 
suit was that givls without science 
at .A _ level represented half .the • 
ta(al intake- imp teacher training.: 
-courses. _• , 

The figures ,shn\y a .high Correia- 1 
turn between Nuhje^t Specialization 
at A level, at id thq degree course 
enjered. with those, passing a mix- 
tu re of science', and opts xqb.iectx 
d |y id ing equally between [he two 
disciplines. ' 

/111 9(Nt degree, diplluiiR giitl; ceitlh- 
cati? courses, validated' by, ! the- 
CouitcU ; fnl Natipnal, '.Academic 
Awards .apd offer &d at;!' a Onto. 100 
pulyte-chipcs and coUtgo^ are lisuitl 
in^ tf)e CNA A s now jDpcctorp of 
Ffrsi. 1 1051' ^ ■> 
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SUPPLEMENT 

Investigate 
SSRC says 
professor 

hy David Walker 

The Social Science Resear cii Coun- 
cil should be investigated by the 
Public Accounts Committee, a 
sociology professor will tell a meet- 
ing of the British Association in 
Guildford today. 

Professor M P. Cat ter, head of 
the sociology depart me nt at Aber- 
deen University, will speak at a 
symposium oil the work -if the re- 
search councils, ‘ which will be 
intended by Professor Robin 
Matthews, the retiring chairman, 
iibour moves by permanent 
officers of the SSRC which 
may have pm at risk a major 
social research project and wasted 
public money. 

Professor Carter, this week told 
The THUS that ax » social scientist 
he took no pleasure In adding tu 
the criticism, some of which came 
fl-om uninformed laymen. But if 
criticism was justified lie said his 
“grave concern" had to lie voiced. 
4 Sociologist s at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity this week strongly criticized 
the SSRC for what they called un- 
warranted interference in a contract 
between a reseurcli team and a 
firm of market researchers. 

Mr Geoffrey Payne of the socio- 
logy department said a major 
£66,000 study of social and occupa- 
tional mobility in Scotland had been 
jeopardized by a sequence of events 
chi ling the past two years in which 
.the SSRC had shown little know- 
ledge of Scottish conditions and had 
intervened In a domestic matter. 

A spokeswoman for the SSRC said 
the council had no comment to 
make on the allegations since it had 
already been told that the affairs 
qf the department and the commer- 
cial firm were none of Its business. 

Mr Payne said that issues had 
been raised that were wider than 
the relationship between researchers 
and a particular ..firm they em- 
ployed. Some of the staff of the 
SSRC were “ biased**. The SSRC' 
expected people frgm Aberdeen to 
come to meetings in London with' 
as much ease as if they were com- 
ing front E^lter, lie added. 1 

V-cs reject idea 
of Scottish UGC 1 ; 

The ; S to trish vice-chancellors this 
week rejected unconfirmed reports 
that . the Govertlmeiit’s devolution 
■yVliite Paper would advocate setting 
up. a Scottish - University Grarjts 
.Committee.' • -.I.::'.- 

' : At a . meeting between ' (he ' .vie* 

-..11 - TJJ.. 


Graduates demand tough 
line on campus vandals 


hy Sue Reid 

As .Essex University struggles u> 
improve its financial position, an 
organization which represents 3,500 
of the university's graduates bus 
called for a tougher hue against 
students who tuke part in costly 
campus vandalism. 

Essex Graduate, the magazine of 
the university convention, said lust 
week that violence-, vandalism hikI 
idleness were forms of behaviour 
that could no longer be subsidized 
from public fluids. They were 
“luxuries" the Essex campus could 
do without. 

It added that staff at Essex, 
which faces a deficit of £300,000 
this year, should try to persuade 
the public of the continuing value 
of universities as national assets. 

The strongly worded editorial is 
likely to provoke a strong reaction 
from tbs Essex students. Mr Colin 
Bearden, the student president, has 
already intimated that he plans to 
contact the convocation about the 
article and defend the student posi- 
tion. 

But Mr Michael Chapman, chair- 
man of tlie convocation, said this 
week that his organization took the 
view that in a situation of acknow- 
ledged deficit the university could 
not afford to have vandalism. 

He claimed that the figures 
involved were not small. Damage 
caused during a sit-in by students 
could cost die university between 
£1,000 and Cl, 500 he alleged. 

Mr Chapnian said ho felt stu- 
dents should recognize the cost of 

In Parliament 


vandalism and null together to rid 
thp cum pus of il Hie convoc»ii« 
whs strongly opposed to wanfM 
damage, he added, and had alreaj, 
sent a resolution w the uriiTsjkj 
deploring the damage of fita 
do ring h student, occupation u f fo 
oil ices a year ugo. 

If there was a further ouibrul 
of campus vandalism in the hitun 
lie expected the convocation to 
lobby the university und try b 
stop it. Students should' not chuit 
the rules tu suit themselves to 
abide by them. 

Mr Cimpmun went on to rejeq 
any .suggestion nf the widely W V 
jicrzed student unrest at Eua 
jeopardizing graduate job pro 
peels. “ Much nf the univeniij'i 
reputation rests on research udt 
really don't think the Essex grok 
ate unemployment figures bear out 
any theory of wariness mi Hie pul 
of employers." 

Dr Albert Sloman, vice-chancellor 
of the university, writing in Eua 
Grmlmue about the deficit says ibx 
economies have already been Diak 
on fuel, power, light and statioiuq 
He adds that while more cuts jk 
planned in this area a large saving . 
will only be achieved by no* 
replacement nf staff. 

" Because it is the uaiverdifj 
policy to avoid at all costs stall 
redundancies, it will have to Inn 
unfilled many of the posts tbit 
become vacant when staft resign p 
retire or when thoir contracts tenn> 
nute ", he said. 


Hall places will top 7,000 


■port - for '* United Kingdom-wide 
liGC systBiri . 1 ; . . 

.-.-•One- .vice-chancellor .told The 
THES i " We look- with extreme dis- 
favour on the idea of a Scottish 
UGC. The Uiiivertity system Is com- 
plicated enough already without' an- 
other-; mechanism. -With another 
level .to add KU-asscmbly, Scottish 
Office civil' Servants, Department of 
.■Education, UK UGC, tlie thing cttul'd 
become a bit rtf a niglilmarai" 


White . Wpif .-"Would. 

"-nreclude'aViy cuiitrbl df.thf Sfcattfsh 


More than 3,800 grain-aided resi- ‘ 
dential places are now under con- 
struction at - universities in Great 
Britain and will be available for Use 
this autumn; Lord Crowther-Huin, . 
Miiiistet 1 of State for Higher T.duCn- - 
lion, announced in die House nf 
Lords recently. lie also said that n 
further 3,435'- residential places were 
due for completion by October 1976. 

Lord Crnwther-Hunt added that 
plans for the completion of living 
units in 1977: were at present subject 
to too many uncertainties for 
reliable figures to be given. 

Of the residential places m lie , 
completed this year in the United 
Kingdom more than 3,000 will be at • 
English universities, 2G0 in Wales 
and S(j0 in Scotland. 

. Mr Fred: Mulley,' . Secrctury 1 of 
State for Education, 'told. the House 
of Commons- recently- ( that poly- 
technics sho did maintain closo rela- 
tions With industry., and commerce, 
especially those ' sections which 
needed, specialized skills and know- 
ledge. He was answering a question 
on the possibility of polytechnics 
in the north of England setting up ' 
a single centre to deal with educa- 
tion and , training, for. off-slioro 
development, such pa oil product] ph. 
# The Department of Education and 
Science bn's cut its staff numbers 
in uou-indu.st v vlal fields by nearly 
500 in the last five years, Mr Mullev • 
announced ; ill the House. $ut the 


staff complement of the l/nlwrnr 
Grams Committee, agaiti. on 
non-iiidustrlal side, has risen W 
two during the sutnP lithe 
The DES employed 3,234 suit b 
1971 but by 1974 rhis figure ,W 
fallen to under 3,000 arid tins 
it stands at 2.H47. The Uniremf 
Grants Committee staff rowUM 1 
risen from 118 in 1971 to 120;0"‘ 
year. ■ : 

• Mr Mulley, speaking, in ^ 
House, underlined bis deterniin*^ 
to end iho isolation or leitcher tnw 
ing from other kinds of furilier *J“ 
higher education. Answering « 
tion mi the desirahifity of 
training in monoteclnics, be 

it was one of the express purP^ 
of the reurmiuizution of higher 
cutimi In tire nomuriivdrtuyJjV 
to end this Isolation, #“8"“ 
admitted there would still w 
for a limited number of'iit*titw 
devoted solely to tcucher ■ cduca 
The House was also toW twk 
March .this year, the latest d** 1 - ^ 
which figures are availaV^^/^j 
school teachers were 
compared tn 1,466 in Marca, 

• Mr Mulley. In. a wnt^ffi 

bps announced that there ar ‘ru 
surplus places in scientific 1 ^ 
nologicHlly based disc, J , „ n wLief 
said this wus because tfie-fl ^ 
increase hi science and t««W* 
expected. . i- .- 


- uniter iines-' . ' by , . SibT- Sc dffl 
. Assembly,' A Scottish UGC- would i'e- 
' celvo 9 hlnck f grant. - froth ific 
Treasury.- ; 

;T.U^ ■ ' 

bpost union educig^fa v 


gtifft ^ ienewals ^ 

From page, 1 . . -. « : 

available • io universities aifd rq- 
search .councUs^. {Central processing 
and file.', handling capabilities are 
not die. only criteria' for judging the 
v «hie of usktg computers," it says. 
The boat'd also Hays that it is 
* od N, ;llM: 'the'.posslbilh'y': qf 
WV V Hd es ; lrtorq 

MMWWa by: the use of net- . 


,n w ♦l^«i ,iay als 2 ^ atl ^PP°r- 
SlS- ty i°'i , * cCease th® benefit tp be 
- - / ? 1#5 9 ' foqUWes, by 


NEXT WE^ . 

Professor W, H. G. 
a new history of univer«!-^ 

Peter Scott on ' 
education in tlie United =» • 

The rfepi'ession : of South Af r , 
students r. . " r,if; : . 

Careers advisory set, 

John Habakkuk’s Speech^ .. 
IAU conference in Mosro^v. 


. ■ -J ' iqvMH-'es, uv 

W^utlng resources iviti 
^ijututes of research and 
: higiier - ed neat iml it says. j.' 

andRilL ®k fo ?; Universities 
X^t ,ch 'ConncUs: Repel of 
* ? 0 mp\tier Board far (/ie period 
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Universities defend ‘elitism’ 
in reply to Crowther-Hunt 


by David Walker 

Universities this week replied to 
recent statements by Lord Crowtlier- 
Htmt, Minister for Higher Educa- 
tion, that they should be more res- 
ponsive to the needs of society 
with an unabashed statement of 
fokti in elite higher education. 

Sir Roy Marshall, secretary- 
general of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals, called 
Ute Government's attention to the 
versatility of the universities, while 
at the same time emphasizing as a 
national priority that the universi- 
ties remain the apex of the higher 
education system. 

At an international conference on 
"excellence or equality” at Lan- 
caster University speaker after 
speaker took up the themes in a 
recent address by Mr John Haba- 
kkuk, vice-chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, In Moscow. They declared 
that the university as a. centre of 
excellence could coexist within a 
system that allowed wider access to 
higher education. 

But in reply to Lord Crawtlicr- 
Huik, Sjr Roy Marshall and Mr 
Charles Carter, vice-chancellor of 
Lancaster University, spelt out that 


••0ms change; in tlie universities 
were necessary. 

Mr Carter spoke of moves towards 
shorter one and two-year courses. 
Sir Roy highlighted the large-scale 
contribution made by the universi- 
ties to adult education. 

Professor Martin Trow and Pro- 
fessor Edward Shi is, die well-known 
American sociologists, with manv 
years* experience of British condi- 
tions, were optimistic that the tran- 
sition to mass higher education 
would not swamp the universities. 
Centres of scholarship and high 
quality reseurcli or cadres of high 
calibre academics could remain as a 
"leavening” of the mass system. 

These speeches echoed that of Sir 
Alex Smith, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics, 
in Australia recently, when he said 
that lie was proud of the binary sys- 
tem and the distinctiveness of. the 
further education sector. 

The main elements of the emerg- 
ing universities’ counter-attack 
were: 

• The preservation of centres of 
excellence is not incompatible with 
muss higher education. Professor 
Slil Is argued dint to prevent mass 
higher education sinking into an un- 
inspired assembly of cliches, con- 
cern for high standards hod to be 


diffused throughout die system. This 
cuu Id be the universities' job. 

9 The work the universities do 
is essential. Sir Roy Marshall said 
the universities sliuuld emphasize 
the quality and quantity of their 
work in teaching, research and 
scholarship. 

• The qualification provided by 
universities is essential. Professor 
Gareth Williams, one of the orga- 
nizers of tlie Lancaster conference, 
warned of the dangers of abandon- 
ing tried and trusted university 
degrees. Students from poor homes 
had set a degree as their target, 
and to switch from a degree to some 
more vague and diffuse qualification 
would rob them of security. 

% Standards mutter. Professor 
Martin Trow attacked those acade- 
mics and vice-chancellors hostile to 
the very spirit of the elite institu- 
tions to which they belonged. 

Sir Roy Marshall rejected the 
proposed open access " of compre- 
hensive colleges and spoke of a 
plurality of institutions led hy the 
universities through their high intel- 
lectual standards. 

“ i[ success based on intellectual 
achievement is a form of elitism, 
then the universities have nothing to 
be ashamed of if they are 4lite In 
this sense ”, he mid. 

Leader, page 12 


No to the multiversity, Marshall says 
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SSRC denies 
allegations 
of bias 

Piot'ussor Robin Matthews, chair- 
man of the Social Science Research 
Council, this wuek strongly denied 
criticism levelled at the SSRC hy 
sociologists at Aberdeen University. 
He claimed that irresponsible alle- 
gations of bias had been made 
against the council's staff. 

Aberdeen University has criticized 
tlie SSRC for what it describes as 
tmwurraiued interference in a con- 
tract between n university research 
/ennt ainl a firm of market re- 
searchers. The university’s sociology 
department lies claimed that u 
major £66,000 study of socinl and 
occupational mobility in Scatlaud 
was jeopardized l>y a sequence nf 
events during the past two years in 
which ilia SSRC intervened in a 
domestic matter and showed little 
knowledge of Scottish conditions. Il 
alleged that some of the SSRC staff 
were biased. 

But now Professor Matthews, in a 

{ icrsonal statement tn The TIIF.S. 
ms hit back at the SSRC critics. He 
said : " Since the wurk uf the SSRC 
depends on maintaining good rela- 
tions with the academic community, 
irresponsible allegations of bias 
against its stuff are not merely 
offensive to the persons concerned 
but undermine thu basis of its work. 

" 1 am gravely concerned that a 
well-intentioned attempt by SSRC 
staff ill tlie autumn of last year to 
assist in the resolution of a dis- 


by Brian MacArtliUr «. • 

The development of British higher 
education on me United States 
model was advocated this week by 
Sir Roy Marshall, secretary general 
of rite Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals. 

Speaking at Lancaster, he said: 
^As far as Britain is concerned, 

• k would be difficult — without an . 
injection of resources so # massive 
as to be unthinkable in present 
circumstances -r- to bring together 
the polytechnics and die universltses. 
Only about half th§ polytechnics 
"are near to universities. Would 
die othbr half be closed< or would 
two ‘■thirds of -the Universities be 
closed in order R> effe« the ■ 
amalgamation ? " 

"Or, as an alternative, would 
all uistkiBrions not geographically 
convenient; . for amalgamation be 
asked bo extend their range of 
courses ? • Either course would be 
enormously expenifre, and I ant* 
not convinced that the result would 
be satisfactory." 

American experience suggested 
tut. vast Institutions , tended to j 
break Into semi'nutbnombus units, 
a development which rf n counter 
to riidir purpose. ''Thqlrryery size, ., 
carried with it die threat or 
impersonality, over-dependence on 
permanent administrators, and an 
ui crease In' the, influence of . pressure 
groups. ' -, ■ . , : 

Above all, perhaps, there was the., 
threat of tlie dilution of the uni-. - 
. varsity nchlevementi - Slr Roy said, 
that he ■■ favoured: a .different, 
approach based, undo, tlie existing.. ( 
British situation and the encourage-' 
ment given .recently by Lord Crow- 
tbar-Huntr Minister for Higher J?du-. ,• 
cation, tn Inofe cqopcraiipn between 
universities and polytechnics. 7 
: Thi$ approach might' be developed 
in the future on the: Hues of ^sortie 
of the American models. At present 
between ;14 and 15 per cent of th6 
appropriate .age group , entered 
higher education, but 1 we might, pei 1 * : 
b£ps .Ipok forward jn . the Jofig team 
' Jim, whep : this figure wqUld : :: 
peri- cent.- .,>hv - :/$■ ajy 
bjh Would take degree courses, 
WwffMrKfo cpfopetfertsift* ni- . 



Sir Roy Marshall 

stitutious be created even if tlrfs 
were economically' possible. Instead 
Britain should coritinde to haye a 
variety of institutions . . offering 
opportunities for different talents 
and abilities. • . ' 

There riilght be a place for com- 
munity colleges and liberal arts 
colleges as werl as for polytechnic* 
ar)d university.; put nations neglec- 
ted excellence and lajent at their 
peril^and within the overall pattern 
universities should remain the apex 
of the system. 

. ‘The experiences -of - countries 
such as France, Germany or rhe 
United States, . which had a j rather, 
more 'open system of higher edttca* 
(Idh than Britain', 1 ' showed ' that 
there was, a vita] rplp for tne pres- 
tige institutions ; catering , fpr those 
Who were ' the most able Intellec- 
tually. ' ■ ' 
Earlier,' Sir Rpy discussed three 
of ' the questions posed- fob uni- 
versities by the.chapging values of 
British society: . , 

# Did society prize ,unjyprsitles .less 
highly than qefore, or did it attach 
less ; significance, to scholarship, or 


of society- arq reflected in the -finan- 
cial rewards now offered in aca- 
demic life which are less attractive 
than they were compared with the 
Civil Service and the public cor- 
porations. If this is true then there 
is of course a threat to die quality 
of staff” 

S Was there sufficient incentive for 
a student? "I was forcibly 
struck by the contrasts between the 
announcement that the full student 
grant was to be increased from £605 
to £740 a year next year and a 
pay claim submitted shortly after- 
wards, one element of which was 
that a secretary of 18 should receive 
more than £2,000 a year”. 

O Were the universities themselves 
altogether blameless ? Had they 
recognized the inadequate motiva- 
tion 'or the sense of disaffection 
among some students and .taken 
steps to improve their selection and 
progress procedures ? Stressing tlie 
serious implications of inflation. Sir 
Roy said -that immense problems 
had been caused by the unprece- 
dentedly severe financial constraints 
o« universities— and • there was 
worse to come.. 

•• K die present problems continue 
unabated for a long period they will j 
cause permanent damage io the uni- 
versity system by tuiderniitiing the 
qiiulity of the education provided," 
Perhaps tho biggest tin-cat t w 
excellence, however, was the decline 
in confidence and the loss of morale 
among those .working in universkicis, 
since rhe period of economic .diffi- 
culty' had come after a pariod of 
expansion . during wrocu higher ex- 
pectations were created. • ’ 

A{ situation thus arises In .which 
tho more successful a university w 
in attracting grants because of the 
size and distinction of staff,: the 
nuose precarious, its financial posi- 
tion becomes. la the programmes Of 
- economies,,, moreover, research lias 
suffered: disproportionately .since 
th« non-filling of : vacancies hip 
meapt,.tbAt staff bays : Iiad -to give 
more time to. undergraduate teach- 
ing and less to research , 

•' "• •, •' ! 'I I 

Conference report, page 2 
Mr Uabakkuk’s speech, page 6 


Whitehall insight 


pute slwuld have evoked public 
accusations of bias, culminating in 
a concerted attack on the SSRC by 


representatives of Aberdeen in the 
Press and at this year’s British Asso- 
ciation meeting.” .. -, 

Professor Matthews set out the 
facts of the argument between the 
research team and the SSRC which 
Interrupted an important session of 
the British Association meeting in 
Guildford last week. The dispute 
between Aberdeen University and 
the market research company form- 
erly contracted to work on the 
Scottish project financed by the 
SSRC. was still unresolved, he 


erly contracted to work on the 
Scottish project financed by the 
SSRC. was still unresolved, he 
added. 

“This disagreement, we under- 
stand may still be tlie subject of 
litigation- It has been made clear 
throughout that the SSRC is not 
and does not consider itsqlf to be a 
party to this dispute,” Professor 
Matthews said. 

Professor M. P. Carter, of Aber- 
deen University, had accused the 
SSRC of intervening in a contractual 
relationship between researchers 
and a commercial firm at a time 
when legal proceedings between 
researchers at the ii diversity add 
the firm, were pending. 

- At last week’s British Association 
meeting he said that. thq. council’s 
involvement with a commercial firm 
had led him to believe that some 
form of. code of practice was needed 
to govern the relations of research 
workers and . commercial concerns. 
He demanded an Investigation into 
the affairs of the SSRC. 

Prufesipr Carter tnld The THUS 
that at a time- of considerable 
financial hardship ill the universi- 
ties, vice-chancellors were turning 
their at tent inn to the costs Imposed 
through th% adminlRtratioq of 
research award-; from' outside { 
bodies, including the research cotin- ! 
ciFs. Any suggestion. 'that a reseurcli i 
council expected ' a university To ' 
disburse modey wroualy or un- 
necessarily wus therefore a cause 
for alarm. Prftfessor Carter added 
thAt he hoped the research project 
would still he completed. 

Professor Barry Supple, who 
stood ib for Professor Matthews at 
the ■ British ‘ Association meeting, 
said research councils had on over- 
riding responsibility - to make aura 


Sir FCenneth Berrill, head 
of the Government's 
Think Tank, was among 
the principal speakers 
at the British Association 
conference this week, 
reports pages 4 and 18 


Excellence or equality ? 
Edited texts of speeches by 
H. J. Habakkuk in - 
Moscow and Sir Alex 
Smith in Canberra, pages 6 
and 8 ; leader page 12 


Universities and history 

W. H. G. Armytuge reviews 
The Unlveislty in Society 
edited by Lawrence Stone: 
“His account of that 
1 20 yea rs is so consistently 
hilarious that we can see 
ivhy Oxford itself occupies 
a third of the two 
volumes", page 15 


Class barriers, US style 
The expansion of 
American higher education 
has not led to greater 
social equality according 
to Peter Scott in an 
extract from his new book, 


Coining and going 
Sue Reid on Sussex 
University’s admissions 
team, page 7 ; Bill Kirknmn 
on university .• 
appointments services, ; 


South Africa 

Joan Bripkliilt on new 
moves against black 
student leaders, page 9 
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the money they gaye out as research' 
grants was being spent responsibly: 
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Two prophecies from Lancaster’s vice-chancellor 
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In : more short courses ; Out : general degrees 


Economic pressures would foicc 

universities into running more short 
courses of one Hiiil two y ears' length, 
Mr CEmrles Carter, vice chancellor 
of T.Hncaster University, suit! iii 
introducriou to the conference dis- 
cussion on the aims and purposes 
of higher education. 

Because the money available for 
higher education was no longer 
increasing, pressure would he put 
unilie universities to concentrate on 
the vocational needs of society. This 
involved both training for specific 
jobs and general preparation on 
which professional i mining was 
built. 

Mr Carter had doubts about the 
future of the general degree. 
Originally the professions made a 
distinction between the education of 
civilized men through subjects like 
classics und Iiim nry and later pro- 
fessional induing, but a society 
which believed in early maturity ami 


The third international conference on higher education, 
entitled ‘ Excellence or Equality: a Dilemma for Higher 
Education,’ took place at Lancaster University this week. 
Brian MacArthur and David Walker report 


early marriage could not tolerate 
lengthy two-part education. 

Nevertheless this attiLude per- 
sisted, he said. In accountancy, for 
example, many firms preferred to 
recruit as articled clerks graduates 
in general subjects from Oxford and 
Cambridge rather than graduates in 
accountancy from other universities. 

Mr Carter went on to discuss the 
concepts of equality within differ- 
ing interpretations of the univer- 
sities' role. The British system whs 


When selection equals 
loss of opportunity 


not one of real equality of oppor- 
tunity, for the equality it offered 
was between those qualified to take 
degrees and not between those 
capable of some period of higher 
education. 

Measures which purported to in- 
crease equality could have an ad- 
verse effeer on the research done in 
universities. If teaching was related 
to research in inflexible proportions, 
the universities could suffer a real 
loss of excellence although some 


university claims were exaggerated. 

" The truth Is that research is 
necessary to universities as a means 
of enlivening their leaching or 
(more cynically) of attracting their 
teachers, but it cannot be shown 
either that universities are neces- 
sary to research or that a particular 
amount of research is necessary to 
the nation. 

" Worsening of tile siudent-stafi 
ratio or expanding those iustitu- 
•Ions which teach but do little re- 


search will be seen in the u»i , 
ties as a loss of opponJA? 
excellence inther by the hw* u 

of funds to other l5lS8oSft 

spreading of available "mmS 
money more thinly. Howewr*^ 
may be as muclf res^'A* 
universities us before: what l. 
as a loss is really the disaL ?l 
inent of a professional 5SJ5 
that every university teadhw Sn 
have research opportunities. W 
ever many teachers there ft 
Mr Carter concluded with spa 
for more information. It ,5 
known just what conditions 
llecewary to product good tfjg 
ship. lie distinguished betweeji 
what was professionally convert** 
and what was the truth in esiina 
ing how much lavish attention u 
i he intellectually able there neoW 
to be ”. Countries with widely dil 
ferent policies on spending tfmi 
to be able to hold their own Is 
scholarship, he said. 



*' Abundant " evidence demonsi rat- 
ing that the assumption r hut “ more 
nicmit worse” was false was cited 
Jjy Professor Torsten 1 1 axon, of 
fitocklmhn Uiiivvrsiiv. in n speech 
Oil securing equal access to higher 
cilmaiion. Empirical studies showed 
that a sizable loss of tuleni occur- 
red in cornu lies with highly selec- 
tive university systems, he said. 

Scholastic aptitude was to a 
large extent constituted of imn- 
cuKimive attributes. A massive em- 
pirical research showed that at 
most half the individual differences 
in educational attainment could be 
ntlrihu Led to purely intellectual fac- 
tors. The rest was motivation, in- 
terest, perseverance, health, and 
home background. 

When so-called intelligence tests 
were administered. to unsOrted popu- 
* I , ^ell-shaped distribution 
of IQ, with the majority around the 
mean and increasingly fewer closer 
to the extremes of the curve, was 
; Simply an artefact of the norm- 
.. references procedure by which the 
7 l 6 *** Were cujisiructed. 

Three further points were made 
fcy Professor Husen to show that 
an expansion of opport unity did not 
lower standards : — ■ . 

• There were sources of evidence 
in social science research that the 

OHjf K l i* lent , rt Vfa ^ *® soo,e extent 
expandable. IQ could be consider- 
ably improved By additional formal 
education. • 

• There tyas on average a slight 
improvement m the mental ability 
of. students between 1918, and 1943 

. .enrolments iV.United Statu. • 
nigi* schools more than doubled 
Another- investigation has shown 
thgt the average ; level Of-, ability 
: among -pollege : entrants ! had risen . 
from the 53rd to the 60th to 65th 
percentile between 1920 and 1965. ■ 


there was a long- established system 
of secondary education, scored ar 
the siime loved as their French. Ger- 
man, and British contemporaries in 
selective srliuols. 


Professor Husen went on: "Thus 
we can to a considerable extent 
stretch the cognitive capital. But 
evidently n certain limit of enrol- 
ment constitutes a point of diminish- 
ing return in terms of pure intel- 
lectual assets, he they promoted by 
the most progressive social nnd eco- 
nomic policy. We should not forget 
that HCiideiuic pursuits to a large 
extent # also depend upon motiva- 
tions, interest and perseverance. 
..“This applies not least to tEie 
nigh level academic pursuits that 
we call research. The potential re- 
searcher is often obsessed by intel- 
lectual interests. These plus his 
motivation sometimes are at least 
as important when it comes to a de- 
cision about embarkng on the lot- 
tery of a research career as are the 
purely cognitive assets.” 

. Whatever occurred, the present 
Situation called for different models 
of admission in higher education. 
Two types of students can Id be dis- 
tinguished who enrolled at 
research-oriented institutions: those 
oriented vocationally or towards a 
specific occupation who wanted 
competence, and a second ‘minority 
category who were primarily intel- 
lectually oriented. Their major 
concern was not to prepare for a 
particular • occupation but to 
broaden their perspective; They 
wanted the. university to help therrt’ 
open up new vistas. . 11 

■ AJjhough the modem university 
fulfilled complex functions ihclud- 
Ing equality of access and opening 

/universities' lo adults, what the 
academics— the professors like him- 
self— were at .least as interested in 
were those. Students Whose 'Interests 
were primarily academic and who ; 
were willing to .devote., their lives 
to scholarly pursuits. .’ 
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are slowly 
, breaking down 9 

The boundaries between universities 
i and colleges and between degrees 
nnd diplomas ore gradually dissolv- 
ing, producing a new “diffused 
system " of higher education, Dr 
Ladislnv Cerycli, director of the 
European Foundation at the Brus- 
sels Institute of Education, said 
during h discussion on access to 
higher education. 

Dr Cerycli said that new forms of 
study like the Diploma of Higher 
Education were abolishing the dis- 
tinction between the universities 
and other sectors. A new system 
was emerging jrt Europe that was 
not quite one of universal access, 
but in which it was more and more 
difficult to define what was and 
what was not higher education. 

He suggested that instead of 
thinking of higher education evolv- 
ing front an elite stage through a 
mass phase to one of universal 
access, Europeans should face the 
transition from elite to universal 
without the intervening stage. 

He put much weight on develop- 
ments like the Open University as a 
new route subverting the old sys- 
l® m - To the extent that principles 
of recurrent education will general- 
ize, this indistinctiveness in terms 
of levels of the student population 
will become stronger still. The cal- 
culation of total figures for post- 
secondary enrolments by students 
will have to-be revised. Tims if OU 
'students would have been included 
m United Kingdom figures after. 
1970, almost no slowing down in the 
growth rate- Of British higher edu- 
cation would -have appeared. • 

_.Dr Cerych bijt emphasis on the 
alignment of various (rends in 
Europe and 'the point was taken 
U P by Professor Marcel Goldschmidt 
of* the Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology^ ■ who addressed the ' 
; group looking at teaching and learn- 
■ Professor Goldschmid isolated 
several recent tendencies, including 
more personal -.teaching, greater use 1 
of , computers and various machines, 
tne -creation of “resource centres’ 1 
and leaching by. students them- . 
selves. 

Likewise, assessment of teaching 
by : the students was increasing 
throughout Europe, while at the 
same tithe more intention was being 
imid to. bett<hr training of university 
- 9°L Urse ? ^ atl been set up . 
.curriculum, develop- 
-* 8 Evolving close ca- 


Research 4 needs environment 
of elite institutions ’ 


Research and scholarship of ihe 
highest quality needed a stable en- 
vironment insulated from the noise 
and turmoil of university politics 
nnd academic- reform, Professor 
Martin Trow, of the graduate school 
of Public Policy in the University of 
California. Berkeley, told the first 
session of the conference. 

Such ail environment was most 
likely to be found within what pro- 
gressives scathingly called "elite 
institutions”. Within this category 
'Professor Trow classed most British 
universities, many American grad- 
uate schools, and the French 
Xi mides icoles. 

He said that despite attacks from 
politicians outside and academics 
within — some yice chancellors were 
nosrile to the essential purposes of 
their institutions — he was optimistic 
about the survlviai of elite higher 
education. This was not incom- 
patible with higher education for 
20 per cent or 30 per cent of Lhe 
18-year old age group. 

, - " While elite higher education hns 
its. enemies, some of whom cannot 
be placated, it need not add to them 
out of its own hubris. I do not, for 
instance, believe that mass higher 
education or institutions with uni- 
versal access for continuing educa- 
tion are the enemies of elite forms. 

“The bulk of the provision for 
higher education cannot be in elite 
forms ; for one reason it is too 
costly for another only a fraction 
or students and teachers haye the 
interests, motivation and abilities to 
take part In the Intense personal 
and intellectual relationships that 
make up elite, education.” 

Professor Trow said elite educa- 
tion was partly defined by the 
quality of the personal relations 
within It? — teachers and students 
met within a community of scholars 
designed in the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge to teach gerttlemetr how 
{? * ^eUhln-.way of life. But 

It did nof include training -young 

paHon^ y'pm.e.n .for specific occu- 

“The traditional English idea of 


; ‘be university is that education iht 

■ does, in fact, have this vocational 
j character must necessarily fr 
s bureaucratic, marked by refathm 
; between students and teachers which 
I are defined rather narrowly by ihi 
f technical syllabus, segmental rate 

than comprehensive, with obL> 
tions that are specific rather tfan 
: diffuse” 

However, elite cducilko 
1 flourished elsewhere. Protester 
r Trow cited the Massachusetts hail ; 
1 tute of Technology and the undo 
graduate courses at Harvard awi 
Swarthmore, or the tightly-loil , 
graduate schools such as those n 
Berkeley. 

All these colleges and school! ; 
came together in conveying to lhdr | 
.students that they could accomplish | 
big things In the outside world,! 
make discoveries, influence the law j 
and government, and add to koo* 
ledge. 

" Institutions of elite higher edu- 
cation are machines for raising no- 
de tits’ ambitions, and for providing 
social . support and intelleciiH 
resources for the achievement ol 
those ends. Mess higher eautatloi^ 
hy contrast, centres on the ua» 
mission of skills and knowled|t 
through reiutions between teadien . 
and students that are more fleeimg j 
and impersonal." I 

These institutions would 8UT?1«. ! 
Professor Trow ‘concluded,- if onff i 
because of the importance of ik j 
contribution they made ro economj 
and society. Despite their expend 
and iiiegafitarian nature, these n® I 
versities and colleges had ponenu | 
roots. They were often hacked V \ 

■ iheir former students who hadgc« j 

on to become civil servants ! 
politicians. . . | 

However, he emphasized' that tef? , 

were not tha enemies of 
institutions. They could 
sometimes with patterns of 
education — like a teacher w® . 
small class giving them 1 P®/ S0D ^ i 
attention— right in the njlddie » 
large' impersonal institution* 
the American state universines. _ 


1 '■“iwuuiMije curric- 

where staff gal to- 
^ber to make improvement's in the 
/ a, b t ®H*l thdy Were leaching. 

• . i^S n W' , .of' Subject' matter 
specialists ta. .Ihsiructidual media 
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Lord Ashby hits out at student 
unemployment pay ‘racket’ 


by Sue Reid 

The growing practice of students 
registering as . unemployed during 
their vacations has been condemned 
as a racket by Lord Ashby, past 
master of Clare College, Cambridge. 
He has called for Government inter- 
vention to halt the trend and a 
formalized academic work pro- 
gramma in higher education to 
ensure vacation study among 
students. 

Lord Ashby outlined his strong 
feelings on the subject of students 
drawing unemployment benefit 
during a BBC radio interview. 
While stressing his fears over the 
rising unemployment figures he said 
his concern did not cover the 
thousands of students who claimed 
unemployment benefits. 

He added ; w To regard students, 
most of them already getting local 
authority grants to support their 
studies, as eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits is in my view a dan- 
gerous misuse of public funds ; 
dangerous for the universities and 
for the students themselves. The 
sooner the Gnvernment puts a stop 
to it the better." 

Lord Ashby said that Government 
action to match grants with living 

£ osts had been disgracefully late but 
c believed that being a student was 
a full-time occupation and to be an 
effective student demanded at least 
46 weeks of the year devoted to 
close application of academic work. 
If it was Government policy to 
remove the financial barrier to 
higher education, then the grant 
level should be based on the assump- 
tion that full-time meant full-time. . 
In three years a student had to 





Lord Ashby : “ Students ought to 
be Financed on the assumption 
that they have to survive for 12 
months a year.” 

lowed up. It was not ujitll the 
pressure was off that tho student 
had time to reflect on this and 
digest (he heavy diet of term. 

Lord Ashby went on to say that 
vacations were the ossentinl main ra- 
tion period which had to follow eucli 
cycle of learning. They were com- 
plementary to the term and it was 
disturbing to see them abused with 


the support of public funds. 

He suggested that a " topping up ” 
loan system on top of basic gnmis 


acquire certain knowledge and Lhe 
techniques for keeping thl9 know- 
ledge up to date and extended. This 


could not be done by attending lec- 
tures and classes for 30 weeks a 
year. The 10-week term was packed 
with information which could not be 
fully digested, with stimuli which 
could not be fully responded to, 
ideas which remained half-formed, 
and advice which could not be fol- 


conld solve the problem of students 
needing to find holiday employment 
to pay the costs of their university 
education. This could be subject tu 
a means test and would allow tha 
student who wanted to bo indepen- 
dent of his parents, or the student 
whose parents were unwilling to 
contribute their share, to have a 
loan and free himself from financial 
anxiety during his undergraduate 
course. 

It was essential. Lord Ashby 
added, that the Government, hav- 
ing committed itself to tlie policy 


Angry campaign group plans 
college closure ballot 


A Herefordshire campaign group has- 1 
rejected the Government's decision, 
to close Hereford College of Educa- 
tion in 1979 and is to stage a refer- 
endum to find out local feeling. 

The Herefordshire Survival Cam- 
paign maintains that the fate of 
the college is unacceptable because 
any further loss to rlie county should 
be resisted if it is to survive. Ir 
.claims that the Government's ruling 
over the college contradicts a re- 
cently published county structure 
plan which states that higher edu- 
cation should continue to be centred 
at Hereford. 

The Department of Education and 
science derided to close Hereford 
College after the Hereford- 
Worcester county authority failed to 
conie up with a strong recommen- 
dation on which of Hie three col- 
lages of education in its area should 
be closed to comply with the Gov- 
ernmen t's plan for ca reduction of 
teacher. training places. 

Now- the campaign, group conp- 
plains that the county council 
showed a shameful lack of support 
for Hereford College in spite' br 
recommendations from its further 


education -sub-committee end the. 
education committee that the col- 
lege should stay open. 

The campaign group is to ask 
Mr Derek Senior, a leading planner, 
to Investigate all aspects of Here- 
fordshire’s local government situa- 
tion e nd recommend various 
alternatives to the merger of Here- 
ford and Worcester which was intro- 
duced with local government re- 
organization. 

Mr Senior's recommendations will 
then be put to the people of Here- 
fordshire through Hie referendum 
and the Herefordshire Survival 
Campaign says Parliament will be 
informed of the decision. 

A campaign to save Coloma Col- 
lege of Education in Kent, another 
of the 13 colleges which the DES 
has decided must close to reduce the 
output of teachers, is now under- 
wav. 

Thu college staff and student 
aetjoq committee 1$: to stage ..'a. 
special production of son et lumiere 
as pact of its protest. The: produc- 
tibn was originally planned -as the 
highlight of a recruiting campaign, 
nbw cancelled 'as a result of the 
closure decision. r ' 


Expansion means less able 
students, Annan warns 


i £250m support plan for arts 


A Labour Party Greeii Paper pn' the 
arts published this week has called 
for « separate Mfnistry for Arts, 
Communication .and Entertainnieut. 
ft also recom m^n$s an increased 
annual Government .budget for .the 

•m 6 f.ft 95 m .---7 ... . > ' 

The paper, an interim report, from 
the National Executive Committee’s 
.Arts^Study Group; set up in. 1973- 
and headed by Mrs : Renee Short. 
cUirns; the state, of the orts In E?ri- 
fain is , critical aiid:PUts -forward an 
urgent ^programme of action. 

, The basic .policy! proposals inclu- 
ded iiv tiie> paper are turned, at Creat- - 
mori 


.in 1972-73, should raise a compul- 
sory minimum rate of 0.50p .For 
s [tending bri the arts. the paper says, 
add funds collected by a levy ( 0 n 
cbnimprclal television advertising, 
should be chajmelled directly to the 
creative arts. L. 

:':T!ie decline of the film industry 
In Britain f s given special considera- 
tion in the Green Pape!’* and. the 
NEC study group Strobgly recom- 


mends that an immediate grant of 
E 10m Is allocated to save' film pro- 


of removing financial barrier i to 
higher education, should either 
si and by that commitment nr, if 
■he economy demanded it, publicly 
reiiiiiince tile policy. 

Ho went on: “If they stand hy 
it it in cans that full-time students 
ought io be financed nil the assump- 
tion that they have to survive fur 
12 months a year, not seven and a 
half months, without being obliged 
to take paid employment.” 

The universities should “under- 
write ” the description full-time stu- 
dent. This could be done by for- 
mally planning the work of tiio 
academic year as a 44-week opera- 
tion, 30 weeks on campus under 
supervision and 14 weeks elsewhere, 
unsupervised. 

'I here was nothing new abnut this 
and it already happened to some 
extent. Professors did assign for- 
midable reading lists for vacations, 
and there were field trips for bio- 
logists and workshop practice for 
technologists. 

But, Lord Aslrby added, tho pre- 
sent system was too permissive. It 
did not happen widely enough and 
could be dodged. An end of term 
check up on progress was not un- 
common, but an end of vacation 
check up on progress was rare. 

The simplest tactical measure lo 
ensure vacation study would be rn 
hold all official university examina- 
tions at tho end of vacation, not at 
the end of term. 

• The National Union of Students 
said later that Lord Ashby had made 
a valid point about students being 
financed on a full-time basis. If a 
student was financed for only part 
of the year, it was inevitable that 
he would look for finance from 
other sources for the rest of the 
year. 

The NUS added that If a student 
failed to Hud work during the vaca- 
tion he claimed the social security ■ 
benefits to which he was entitled 
not to exploit the system but to 
live. It was the Government which 
was running the " racket” by failing 
to finance students properly. 

Leader, page 12 

UCWprofessor 
speaks against 
devolution 

Professor Ivor Gowan, of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, is today 
(Friday l expected to take a stand 
against the threatened devolution of 
university education. He maintains 
that British universities should con- 
tinue to ba administered as a united 
group if they are to foster and pre- 
serve their independence end unique 
characteristics. 

Speaking at the University of 
Wales administrative conference at 
Aberystwyth, Professor Gowan will 
suggest that university education . 
should not be one of me functions 
devolved to any future Welsh assem- 
bly. He feels the present relation- 
ship of the University of Wales to 
the University Grants Committee 
and the British Government should 
remain as it stands. 

• However, Professor Gowan willl add 
that if education is devolved to a 
Welsh assembly, the existing func- 
tions of the Secretary of Stake for 
Wales in the .field of university edu- 
cation, should, remain Intact or be 
transferred to . .in sudi assembly. 

He believes thq Secretary of State 
should then be consulted on uni- 
versity Issues of special concern to 
Walgs, and be abld to appoint hi? 
senior education official ai an 
assessor to the University Grants 
Committee. • , • 

' Professor Gowan 'malntalus ilutt 
If an assembly is established the 
University Of Wales should develop 
close, links with it and seek ^pre- 
sentation on .any' education ’com- 
mittee. The university should also 
widen its role as r degrqo awarding 
body for othel* higher education 
institutions in Wales. 


by David lien eke 

Academics ure warned this week by 
Lord Annan, provost of Unlvcrsiy 
College, London to export less able 
sunk-ms tu guin places in uul verst- 
ties because of the expansion uf 
higher education. 

“ Unlike the 1960s when numbers 
of highly able school-lenvcrs were 
finding a place, the expansion of 
the 1970's is going to mean admit- 
ting for the most part inercosed 
numbers of less able students, some 
of them sucked into the system by 
convention, unmotivated, bewildered 
as to why they are there ”, he soys. 

Writing iii a new book. Universi- 
ties fur a Changing World : The 
roll of the University in the lute 
Twentieth Century, ho says that 
university entry, once a privilege, 
will soon be regarded as a right. 
“ Soon the state, which lias previ- 
ously been a benevolent and distant 
provider of funds, becomes 
Intimately implicated in planning 
(he growth of universities." 

lie adds: "Tho erosion of the stu- 
dent grants — the inability of rite 
Government to finance thu expan- 
sion of higher education at a loval 
in which a generation of dons und 
students have become accustomed — 
raises a multitude of questions 
about the role of the university in 
the future. 

“ Late as tha British were to 
recognize the need to expand higher 
education, their tardiness has 
enabled them to avoid some follies 


anti to permit rhe system to evolve 
at a pace which, IF It has led to 
sonic dilution of tho standards of 
being u don, has not swamped tho 
profession with new recruits who 
neither understand nor accept the 
conventions of their calling.” 

He also expects more competition 
from the polytechnics because of 
their more vocational orientated 
courses and lower entry standards. 

He concludes by asking whether 
thc need for managerial talent and 
techniques will transform the uni- 
versities into vocational factories or 
whether the egalitarian movement 
11 in its fear of meritocracy will 
lower their status, abolish tlioir in- 
tellectual standards and relieve 
them of their role of certificating 
die young ? ” 

“The real test for some univer- 
sities will coma when they are nq 
longer capable of further expansion, 
either because their sites are fully 
oxploited or because further in- 
creases In student numbers dy 
research facilities for whatever 
reason nro not feasible. At this 
point they will become Institution? 
of zero growth. That will bo their 
hour of trial." 

Lord Annan's contribution Is one 
of 11 on universities In different 
countries. Others cover China, Rus- 
sia. Australia, India and the West 
Indies. 

Universities for a Changing 
World, edited by Michael I). 
Stephens and Gordon W. Roderick, 
Is published by David and Charles, 
South Devon House, Nowton Ahliot, 
Devon. Price £5.50. 
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David Dickson and David Walker report from Guildford 

Change of direction for scientific 
research 6 bound to be painful 9 



r,i 


Any period o£ rapid growth in pub- 
lic expenditure will inevitably be 
followed by a painful period of 
deceleration, Sir Kenneth Her rill, 
bead of the Cabinet Office’s Central 
Policy Review Staff and a former 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, told a meeting of the 
general section of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

When such a deceleration 
occurred, for example, in the de- 
mands for professionally-qualified ■ 
manpower— such as fur teachers,' 
luwyers, or architects — the number' 
of training places was lintmd to 
appear too high, and promotion pros- 
pects were boutul to no greatly re- 
duced. 

"A slow-dnv/it has to occur .-.nine* 
times, and is a social cusr that fins 
to bo inserted at the beginning of 
any period of expansion as pun of 
tbc price to be paid", Sir Kenneth 
said. 

“In the I960*, the growth rates 
of the new universities, for example, 
were very high, and at the time 
It seemed to be very hard work 
growing at that speed. When people 
today look back, however, these 
seem to have been the golden 
yours." 

People would inevitably argue 
that closures of t ruining pro- , 
grammes and cutbacks in other i 
areas were a mistake, but much of. 1 
the present unhappiness was caused j 
by the general slowdown shared by 
many areas qf public expenditure, j 

Sir 'Kenneth said that as well as 
the effects of deceleration on scien- 
tific research, there had been strong 
pressure for changes In the direc- 
tion of science resulting both from 
the -changing interests of students, 
and from 'the kind 'of science which 
governments and the public were 
asking from the scientific commun- 
Ity, 

•V •* In most western countries, Mini- ; 
stars are asking fqr . science lo be ' 
increasingly directed towards social, 
problems,- but it is very dangerous 
to underestimate the difficulties of 
: making such a shift in practice” he 
,\ said. 

• Any for. example from ■ 

•< birth .. I« J* .5.1 


Vf yh ' L Amr s&ift,; for. example from 
|.|. I j j ? m % { >; j ■ high* to medium ’* technology, 

- - iri f 


- as had been suggested by the 
! Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, was bound 
, in be painful, and so too were 
I attempts to relate science more 
' directly to social decision-making. 

"The real world of our present 
society Is so' complex and varied that 
it is very difficult to apply even 
one of the science or social science 
disciplines, for example, economics. 
Interdisciplinary approaches are ln- 
. comparably more difficult ”, Sir 
Kenneth said. 

“It will probably be some time 
before the degree of uncertainty is 
reduced. It will be a long hard 
slog, . and we must be suspicious 
of quick results." 

A shift in resources was the first 
important step, but there was also 
the problem of the social prestige 
attached to difference types of 
activity, which was much more diffi- 
cult to tackle. 

“Perhaps the slowest process is 
gening technology on the same par 
as science in British society. It is 
one thing to come to a decision 
about the need for more profession- 
ally-trained engineers, but. quite 
another to attract school-children 
into engineering", he said. 

Sir Kenneth said that at a time 
when resources were growing 
slowly, it was even more important 
to look at the present orientation 
of science, particujarly on account 
of the length of time that elapsed 
between any desired change In 
scientific priorities and a change 
In scientific output. 

Referring to the reorganization of 
the research councils that had 
taken place in 1973 after proposals 

E uc forward by Lord Rothschild, 
e pointed out that Lord Rothschild 
had been concerned primarily with 
the natural science and with 
technology. 

“ Papers published recently by 
OECD, however, show ah increasing 
concerning with social problems, 
relating directly to the work of the 
Social Science Research Council. 
The shift in priorities suggested by - 
OECD should perhaps lead us to 
look more in these directions In 
aqy future review of research 
organization.” 

Sir Kenneth said that as soon as 
scientific work approached decision- 
making. It had to become interdis- 
ciplinary, and that policy-making' 


was essentially an interdisciplinary 
activity. 

“ I would hope that scientists 
would want to get very much more 
involved in this type of decision- 
making than they have done in 
the past”, he said. 

They could participate in decision- 
making either as intelligent general- 
ists, or by applying their scientific 
skills and techniques in conjunction 
with others in an interdisciplinary 
manner. 

“This is quite a major challenge 
to today's scientists. It is posed by 
h sharp deceleration of funds on one 
hand, and the redirection of scien- 
tific efforts asked by governments 
and the public oil the other ”, Sir 
Kenneth said. 

The pragmatic question that 
faced young scientists was whether 
the system would continue as it 
had done in the past, or whether the 
future for them lay in much closer 
involvement with what some called 
“ administration ", and others 
" bureaucracy ”. 

“ Whatever happens, scientists 
will no longer be allowed to stand 
on the side lines and to criticize 
the people that they have left to 
take the decisions", he said. 

"The required changes may not 
need a very large shift in resources' 
or people, but they need both alti- 
tudinal and institutional changes 
that promise to make it a long haul 
with an uncertain pay-off” 

Earlier in the meeting Sir Alan 
Cottrell, master of Jesus College. 
Cambridge, and until recently chief 
scientific adviser to the Govern- 
ment, claimed that although science 
provided the substance of economic 
prosperity, it could do so only If 
industry received the required 
financial support- from elsewhere. 

The contribution of science to 
the national economy was therefore 
highly vulnerable to factors lying 
outside science, and the outstanding 
factor was the general attitude of 
Government to industry. 

“ Inhere ai-e some useful things 
science can do in making existing 
things work better and last longer 
■771. 1 e P ract * ca l applications of scien- 
tific knowledge about corrosion, 
lubrication and plant reliability, for 
example ", Sir Alan said. 

" But, so far as the whole national 
economy i$ concerned, science can 
only be an assistant, not a prin- 
cipal." 

Sic Alati Cottrell’s speech, page 18. 




Research chiefs Sir Sam Edwards and Sir John Gray at Guildford ! 

j 

Trade unions seek a voice 
in decision-making * 


End incomes debate— Aubrey Jones 


- Economists should end their sterile 
‘ debate about The rival irierifs nf ail 

income*} policy Or. manipulating, the 
money supply, Mr Aubrey Jones, 
f Fortner chairman of.. the Prices and 
7 Incomes Boards said iii. bis presl- 

- dentin! address io the .economics 

- seefibh of the British Association.; ; 

i .! The debate. Was over because the 
court try now -had an incomes policy 
which would inevitably continue,'. 
Mr -Jones; added. •■:••• 

; Let . econoip!*i*n 

minds, if ri’eed. btf iu ' cnhqBrc witli 
Other social scientists, 'iq tlie con- 
structive but difficult j Task- . nE - 
analysing aird 1 assessing ‘the degree 
. of : inequality or*, incomes which 1 
might commend itself to the people, 
of .Britain,"- • • / i . ; 

. Ending hip speech on inequality, 
which set die ihemo ,Inr> other 
papers in -the economics section, Mr 
Jortes talked about • Government 

{ ml icy. The £6 limit would, diminish ’ 
itcome iuequuUti.es and, from an 
egalitarian 5tpqdp0nt,.ii> would be. 
' desirable for tha pdlicy to, cort tiripe, 
regardless oF.;: f jtS,v¥ttc«e'ss in cam- 
bating iii flat iarL . 


Mr. Jones 
mean* of reducing it plus i Iflribte i\v- 
conte differences, at. tliq^fWipe timo 


equality, -Tt could secure a rational 1 
and reasonable . pattern , of incomes: ; 

.In contrast to Mr. Jones' discus- 
sion of policy was a paper 1 from Mr 
Alan Harrison of Strath civ de Uni- 
versity, which showed differences in 
wealth over the years and discussed 
the difficulties that available figures 
present to the econometrician. , 

Tn essence Mr Harrison’s research 
showed that, the top 5 per cent'cf 
the wealthy irt ? Britain had bpen 
losing ; their share of the . proper tv 
and shares less quickly than nravl- 
•W'fcSWWWIF tifer.’ 


the, yaar® of 
the -■ Second; World 1 Mat and " the 
Attica, Lpbortr Government had Seep 
'-?*6diffcanir { reduction - in. 
the holdings of the, wealthy .- 1 

, . Mr ilarrlsdn ciitlclscd; the RdVal 
Comn^$ioii: l on the. Dlstrihiitlqii >qf 
= Wealth, which -i recdrttlv produced a 
flrat report, fot.- ignoring the head 
frtr senes of figures through time 
tliat; Were .fully ..cp ns i stem. ■ . 

Other pnpers op tlie)thunie of In' 
qquellty took ; tup ; both : points qf 
detail jrtid'tne more ’philosophical 
... leadiqg. For 
example Professor C.’ IT; ■ SrtndfOW, 
BatU Vnlv^rsity, .laokediu 
. at. the mechanisms ;fbr taxing per- 
i soil-*’ —a- •— i - 


herltance tax. By contrast Sir. Roy 
Harrpd, .the . distinguished . senior 
economist. , discussed educational 
equality with reference to selective 
secondary schools. 

Other papers crossed t|ie borders 
■ into areas being discussed by the 
sociologists.' the wide questions of 
: social Justice and- dependable . on 
-'the. state,-. 1 .; 

• If sociology arid oepnomfe* sec- 
tion* fou odi -common ground,' the 
other mcUr scientlste at the meet- 
ing-kept Within their divisions. The 

:poldgy and-lhe. Overlap of . their sub- . 
lect .with archaeology. They also 

..whmh chastised philosophers for- 

Anthropology, was entitled td study 
a ?J, ,v |*U ' as . philosophy, he 

i-J 5 1 Othe^. seiWons like psychology 

JJJSj t,J 0 /g 4 *®! sciences 

: Biography, /ftaloft™ fr 

example^ .heard q oaoer An .th* 


Strong criticism of the lack of 
trade union representation in the 
decision-making machinery of the 
research councils was made during 
a public discussion of the work of 
the five research councils. 

Dr Michael Robinson, chairman 
of the National Staff Association of 
the Medical Research Council, 
asked why the Government had not 
taken up a suggestion made bv the 
House of Commons Select Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology that 
each research council should in- 
clude members of appropriate staff 
associations or trade unions. 

The same point was raised hy Mr 
Tony Hall, a member of the 
national executive committee of the 
Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants, who said that the institu- 
tion represented a large number of 
scientists employed by the Govern- 
ment in, for example, the research 
councils. 

"Trade unions have a right to be 
considered for representation on the 
decision-making committees of the 
research councils. In a wider 
sense, they have an Important con- 
tn button to make to discussions on 
dividing up the national cake, lie 
said. 

In reply, Mr Airey Neave, Conser- 
vative Member of Parliament for 
Abingdon, and a past chairirtan of 
the Select Committee, said that the 
committee' had been angry that the 
Government had not taken up Us 
suggestion that trade unions and 
staff associations should be repre- 
sented on the research councils. 

The suggestion had been made in 
the Select Committee report on the 
proposals put forward by Lord 
Rothschild on the organization of 
Government research and develop- 
ment, and the committee was still 
keen for it to be adopted. 

. A speaker from the Institute of 
Geological Sciences said lie did not 
. believe that in the current circum- 
slaoces, scientists were the people 
to decide what research they should 
do. 

Contrary to the view that the 
scientists who sat on research coun- 
cil subcommittees- took a balanced 


view of the requests for grant fundi 
that came before them, he said that 
there seemed to be many prima 
donnas who took a very blinkered 
view of the world. 

Sir Sam Edwards, chairman of 
the Science Research Council, said 
he objected strongly to the Impli- 
cations that members of a research 
council were dividing up any cab 
between themselves. “ Thera U no 
great advantage in putting the mu 
in the street on to a research coun- 
cil, as he will not understand whu 
is taking place”, he said. 

"Nor is it reasonable to expect 
people who are not skilled in parti 
'cular areas to take on the work 
of specialist committees. I feel that 
the present system, with represen- 
tatives of industry and Government 
departments on many committees, ll 
indeed in balance. 

Earlier Sir Sam had drawn atten- 
tion to the difficulties being faced 
by the scientific community as a re- 
sult of cutbacks in public expendi- 
ture. 

“ Science is a continually develop- 
ing activity, and just does not live 
In a no-growth situation. When 
money is short, exciting develop 
ments in one field can only bi 
accommodated by cutting out activi- 
ties somewhere else 'V he said. 

In particular, the falling falUe w 
the pound had caused considerable 
problems for the Science Reseaith 
Council because of the resultant in- 
crease in its subscription ..to toe 
European Centre tor Nucleir 
Research (CERN) In Geneva. . 

“We are in a Catch-22 situation, 
since however much we reduce, ex- 
penditure on our own high energy 
physics laboratories we cannot keep 
up with the extra costs caused W 
the falling value of the. pound, bm 
are therefore virtually unable n 
cut our nuclear physics budget • 
Sir Sam said. . . „ 

" We can foresee a time wbeo, 
unless things look up, there -gj 
be no high energy physics In iWP“ 
ut all ; the high energy physlci com- 
munity feel that this would 
things very difficult for sclent^ 
in this field." ' i 


SSRC’s work on Scottish oil 
attacked as ‘paltry’ 


jY • «»* s impact on rne scot paper by Professor rrea 

nsh -economy were paltry, a sociolo Glasgow University, describing ' 
°i d , t *\ e symposium on • the SSRC’s work. '• ijj 

■ Professor Martin was a 


working of- the research councils. 


-a twMitii Mjuiiuis. rroressor Martin was U n 

Dr Robert Moore, of - Aberdeen of a small advisory P“Oel , .5« 
U^^tv^crUid^ .a -new 8 SRC J?y the .SSRC at the i end 
..tommmpVtO coordinate redearch ln examine the nedd for rese&tt . 
the social effects df North Sea oil tl,e social impact, of oil. JJJ .j 
is lnelevaiit and administratively cribed Scotland -as a f labo^WJJ J. 
Confusing.- He- said that years of soclal change ” with new ■ PVf'L 
wotk . at Aberdeen had gone un- af employment and settlement 
rewarded.: " . lowing the oil boom, - . : 

,«C rSSh^g l 5S3BiS^.-'^“'' the- wport ■■ jg g 
«. .matter of ureenev ” “ n , 1 conunlttec within a frtW weeK5- t - . 

Ur Monrp’o Vrt.Urtj ' describes in detail- there 

hortrd*i8!F1ii? , ? c,sm , caTUe only present being conducted 

' thfr ”chSsi!lh i« y n") p c S / y ra t> Uuder ®r Moore argued that 

l 1 ,; S L B |S: *** 
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Don’s diary 


Writing disease 

Glancing back through Lite univer- 
sity's annual reports, I am again 
Struck that some of my colleagues 
publish regularly and frequently 
while others are silent as the lomli. 
Is there a disease which striki--, 
selectively— and who has it i those 
who write or those who don't ? 

So far as 1 can ascertain, the 
non-writers are neither batter nor 
worse teachers, administrators and 
seminur performers than the others. 
Nor are they notably less confident 
In public academic debate— they 
simply don’t publish. Could It have 
anything to do with research super- 
visors failing to encourage the 
fledgling academic ? Or Is there a 
psychological blockage brought on 
by the sight of a pile of untarnished 
white paper? 

A simple solution to the latter 
difficulty is to cut A4 in half, write 
the stuff in bold, large script, lenve 
wide margins and use a variety of 
coloured inks and paper. In this 
manner one rapidly works through 
pi las of paper, a comforting heap 
of manuscript is accumulated and 
the occasional frisson of aesthetic 
pleasure will be experienced when 
the colour combination works. 

Even more important, though, is 
to twite : get something on paper, 
{f necessary without much prelimi- 
nary agonizing about what it is 
going to be. Amazing how Ideas 
come when writing and do not when 
thinking about what to write. 

It all sounds banal, but It works 
with me and has done so with 
some 10 years of graduate students 
and collaborating colleagues. 


Before I forget : buy a new pen for 
each new book — with luck the roy- 
alties will cover the cost of that. 


Thesis art 


A curious art that of supervising 
graduate theses. Usually I find my- 
self in the role of cautious acade- 
mic insisting that a dissertation is 
limited, that time does fly and that 
no one expects too much originality 
to shine through.. The result; is norm- 
ally a competent- pidde of work, few 
signs of great genius, a couple of 
articles and a fairly satisfied exter- 
nal examiner. 

1 was luckier since I commenced 
research with two really fine super- 
visors and a fortunate topic which 
turned out to be suitable for a 
monograph. That was back in the 
stone age of British ■ academic 
political science when all the 
obviously publishable research 
topics had not been grabbed. Much 
more difficult now 1 

Today I ain not ' even sure that 
one should encourage the would-be 
academic to become a . research 
student at all since the prOspedts 
of obtaining a job are slight. But 


still Lite applications continue io 
roll in especially from the Middle 
East, India and Pakistan. A real 
problem here since none of us in 
lixeior has much information con- 
cerning relative standards uf Mil- 
universities from which the appli- 
cants graduated and one cannot 
exploit the expertise of Anne Rohin 
ut the LSE too shamelessly. 


Birth control 

Back In 1962 doing research for 
a piece on the politics of birth 
control i n England 1 visited the 
original Marie Slopes Memorial 
Clinic. After a few minute.-. oF In- 
conclusive chat a couple of girls 
in need of advice turned .up and 
I was shooed inLo the back room. 
Glancing around the bookshelves I 
found a couple of unpublished 
letters of John Stuart Mill. Great 
excitement, name will live for over- 
more, serendipity etc. 

The leitors did eventually find 
iheir way into the Toronto edition 
of Mill’s collected works. July 197f» 
— had lunch with Mr Rupert Crnft- 
Cooke who told me that just after 
my visit, whilst 1 'csoarching fur an 
Oscar Wilde volume, he had dis- 
covered a pile of letters from Rosie 
In the same room. Felt a bit 
deflated ; ii was a small room. 


On their uppers 

No hard evidence other than my 
impressions as an external exam- 
iner, but I expect that over tlu- 
vears the percentage of upper 
seconds in final degrees Is oil [he 
increase. And this during a period 
when it is widely believed that the 
level of student motivation to work 
is less than it used to be, and 
quite certainly lower than it was 
during the old days of National 
Service. Is it that we are teaching 
better or more intensively? Has 
It anything to do with the narrower 
options that we offer our third-year 
students ? 

Certainly in every department In 
which I have taught the extent of 
staff teaching involvement . with 
students is much greater ■ than ft. 
was at the LSE in die mid-1950s: 
smaller and more frequent tutorial 
groups, better reading lists, more 
essays (and quicker return) together 
with fewer and better lectures. 
Combined with narrower and often 
more technical third-year options 
such intensive methods are bound 
to lead to " better ” eventual 
results. 

Yer it does not necessarily follow 
that such students will make ade- 
quate researchers and it is often 
quite difficult to explain this to 
would-be graduate studehts. 1 
wonder if we need a fresh look at 
the upper second with a view to 
dividing it somehow ? 


Learning till it hurts 


Lika most serious vocations an intel- 
lectual calling involves a special’ 
palp* Max Weber is often quoted 
as saying '• I. wanted to see, hqw 
pinch i co bid stand Maying 
sense of a problem, shaping resist* 
ant materials; reconciling alternative 
perspectives, integrating the awk- 
ward Instance, recasting the Old in 
Che light of the new, shifting to a 
new level ..of ubstcBCtion— these are 
all activities which can' cruelly ci'ack 
both mind and wlU. 

L Nor is. there any serious' respite, 
because a problerti goes on kicking 
.Irt the mind like a rihiltl . ih ' the 
WOmb. ’ Once . throw away' 'your 
intellectual' contraceptives and yoi[ 
find theft Is no. time .off from preg- 
nanev, , Yoii ' aft*, sink of a new ;■ 
bosslbllltyi ‘ • .- 

.'Vow, ha vt to. accept two' 1 Contra-, 
.oictqry. cpgripUnes ;. wriitlrijg and , riot 
writting. There is ria unambiguous 
the. add of Intellectual tetrii ; 
.regditiess Is- riot always recognizable,. 


After the boom 

After tiio 19G0's sociology boom, 
when it experienced the* soi l of 
public esteem char folklore mid his- 
tory enjoyed during the years of 
German unification, has come the 
rear linn. Sociologists ure accused uf 
crimes as varied against public 
weal as were the freemasons fol- 
lowing the French Revolution. 

Academics, usually uninformed 
uboiii British sociology, lead the 
puck in pursuit or triviality, banal- 
ity, incompetence and, not surpris- 
ingly, find some of cucli. There are 
-stupid and pretentious sociologists, 
but I Find them no more character- 
istic of sociology than their counter- 
pans in, say. psychology, history or 
political studies. 

If the complaint is that sociology 
is intrinsically a nnn-acadcmic dis- 
cipline then let this he demonstra- 
ted. Sliuiild no one care to under- 
take this task then perhaps it is 
time in declare a moratorium on 
sociology limiting and sociologist 
baiting ? How about a new sport 
for the pack called " rcudlug socio- 
logy" ? Or mayhe the media could 
redress the halunce by presenting a 
play in which the hero, a middle- 
aged, beardless, Burton-clad, tootal- 
tled sociologist finds his way, with- 
out a research grant, to the local 
bordello and rescues h Marxist his- 
torian from the in tor penetration of 
upnosites ? 

Summer vacation at last and the 
opportunity ui start work agniu on 
a couple of long delayed articles. 
Before that though 1 must intend tu 
three bouk reviews, act as external 
examiner fnr two PhDs, read the 
final submission of two uf my own 
graduate students, read MSc( Benin 
scripts from the LSE, assess a num- 
ber of articles for journals, attend 
a couple uf editorial hoard meet- 
ings, finalize some oF the arrange- 
ments for the 1976 conference of 
the Political Studies Association, 
work nut the departmental submis- 
sion to the SSRC and finish the pro- 
posals for a scries in political 
sociology I am to edit. 

Why is it that no matter when 
une accepts a responsibility it 
always comes home to roost at the 
beginning of the long vacation ? 

1 want to do these tilings and. 
indeed, enjoy them but they get in 
the way or research. Perhaps after 
15 years uf university teaching u 
total break is necessary during 
which one should leave the country 
lor n couple of years. This would 
break the chain of commitments 
and leave one free to stun again. 
Horrible thought 1 

During that period I learned 
enough about ^ university teaching to 
survive, but 1 never mastered tile, 
technique qf one historian who. 
when lecturing the large and very 
demonstrative student audience, 
could at will orchestrate the jeers, 
groans, claps and laughter almost 
into a Mahler symphony. 

The open season for chairs is 
almost finished— and no luck,, or at 
least no chair. Older and wiser 
heads tell me that a readership here 
in arcadia is a brave thing, a posi- 
tion to be envied since I can get on 
with my work, keep off committees 
and not have to tolerate idiots. And 
Devon is truly a magnificent place 
to live. People actually come here 
for holidays. Only the other dny a 
pale economic historian from the 
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Dorset ladies snted with Thomas I lardy are turning to male strippers. 


badlands beyond Taunton told me 
he wus holidaying in Exeter Univer- 
sity and having n marvellous time 
ill the ooeii-iiir pool, tlie tennis 
courts and a gymnasium set amidst 
a splendid collection uf trees on a 
rumpus second to none in the 
country. 

All this and nn serious trouble 
with revolting students to be left 
for n title? But British universi- 
ties. must British universities, offer 
a cli.iirhnlder the opportunity In 
create a department — Rive or tuke a 
few old lags — and for that I would 
gladly give up reading for a few 
years. 

Fur ine the major snag is the per- 
formance before a selection com- 
niitiee when any question on uuy 
subject clears my mind wonder- 
fully. leaving absolutely nothing in 
i l. Blurt out a few inanities, forget 
niy iiHine, can’t remember their 
names and catch the train home In 
a daze. Sympathetic colleagues have 
advised uppers, downers, transcen- 
dental meditation, deep breathing, 
hypnotism, driiik k the - friendly 
neighbourhood shrink or a firm 
and iiiqnly glance at the people on. 
the other side of, the table. . 


iug Put already trembles nn thq 
brink of exposure. Much sixth form 
per-sifluge m the theatre bur com 
renting stage names for Exeter 
University's first mule stripper and. 
so fur as I mn aware, iion-empiricai 
speculation concerning the drawing 
power of various Illuminati 
amongst the professoriate. Also con- 
siderable speculation ubitui the best 
way to peel a siring vest — uverurm 
or dummy out of it. 


Join here 


Peeping Pats 


occluded . by the shadow of this 
single 1 paiii. The richer the mliid 
the more Impossible It is for anyone 
eUe to play the rqjo of doctor or 
confessor ..and declare no more is. 
required. The doctors of the church 
of the intellect have np confessOrs, 
The second pain of the intellectual 
vocation and Its most unavoidable 
ttoiile\ir follows From the first : lone- 
lines*., .When something new lies in 
Walt, -like birth or death, you have 
tq 1>? alone. There is no .father: figure 
to whom appeal can he iiiade. This 
is one reason why there nre so 
many* . fraternal . requests., for cbm- 
meijfary and ^criticism and why the ; 
search 1 for dripertdelit relationships 
Is 'so 1 .continuous and unavailing. 
Most defaces both record thqse fra* 

" ternal and filial debt?' and acknow- 
ledge the loneliness; “ none of 
-whom can be accounted responsible 
for tbs opinion* and. conclusion.^ 
’hpr* expressed **. ... '• ■ 
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itSomev.of' that most 
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finally retired- and can give no more 
than commendaiibn ,q? watnjng. 

You hardly ever .get it really 
right, i The i third intellectual pain 
is to live by successive approxima- 
tions. You', know why they ara 
approximations and suffer a' sperilal 


Graduate students experience this 
loneliness ■ lot; the first time and 
grieve like children suddenly 
-orphaned;-,. They can’t Accept that 

<kJ n Ati ' n hriin i tdhovi * 


there comet U or a point When; 
nobody . kiipws more or better. The 


not ’less i titearfe. for that. 1 They have 

' fo' rificapt , that "tJieir fRthers have 


ancillary temptation to direct your 
allergies and multiply your qualify- 
ing . clauses expounding the nature 
of hesitation. . Hundreds of good 
Intelligences have chosen to 
expound wbat U Is to be tentative 
Instead of risking a genuinely posi- 
tive Idea.. .' i . 

.' Somehow' the tntelletfual has! to 
accent . the deception inside his 
positive solution and this deception 
>s, sothe tiling much more than mete 


The relentless march of the per- 
missive society took yet another 
step towards Exeter recently with 
the prosecution of a club in Dorset 
exhibiting male strippers for ladies 
sated with Hardy. Up to now the 
university has. experienced . only a 
phantum flasher and the usual 
quota of raincoated peeping Toms. 
No doubt with the. example of Dor- 
set sp near to hand the first peep- 


provisionality. An Intel lectunl knows 
that what he has seen is truer than 
he knows but in some other context 
which he has not seen, and for 
that very reason his vision is 
simultaneously falser -than hid. 
realizes. ,-■ -. 

This knowledge* of tlie ' partial 
character and partiality of know- 
: ledge means Jivihg by open criteria 
of truth and falsity; capable of act- 
ing os rigorous filters without 
forcing premature closures. The 
simple and' crude' formulation of - 
this is open-ntindedness, and some' 
false intellectuals simulate it by 
. automatic . reversals o£' whui they 
take to be Lhe conventional wisdom 
or clever scepticism. • 

It means, moving forward through 
densities' and Illuminations, long 
periods of increasing complexity 
broken down by. rapid simplifica- 
tion- The last simplification can 
took oddly like the first but it is 
vary different. The final clarity 
casts a . powerful retrospective light 
wlime the first simplicity encoun- 
ters' only Hnii'tfatjbn end' darkness. 
Intellectual pain 1 b charted up and. 
down, 'Hie dally lines and crosses (of 
tltesa complexities arid simplifica- 
tions, lIlufttiu&Hbhs qnd 'densities/ 
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much time you have in harid, and 
there are, after all, oilier tldugs to 
l»a done. Given tme tr^Joctory this. 


For .-dime months now, ahing with 
the rest of die newly elected execu- 
tive committee of die Political 
Studies Association, I have been 
worried about tlie problem of 
recruiting into the association the 
very large numbers nf tnun mid 
women teaching politics in the poly, 
technics. 

The problem is a simple nnei 
most polytechnics do not have da 
.parr ments named something like 
political studies or government and, 
anyway, do not list tHeir junior 
teaching members as is the custom 
In universities. We do not kijow 
-the names and, therefore, cannot 
contact the people who by virtu* 
of their relative isolation might' 
benefit most from the maiiy activi- 
ties of the association. 

Perhaps an item in "Don's Diary” 
inviting potential; .members to con- 
tact lau Budge, In the department 
of government. University of Essex, 
might help ? 

Robert Dowse 

The author is reader in politics ut. 
Exeter University- 


or that diversion Is relevant ; given 
another it may not be. But relevant, 
diversions cannot i%ally be by- 
passed. They aren't routes taurit- 
tiques which you can choose to 
leave, on one side, or -mere devia- 
tions, ; 

A relevant diversion is organic, 
with a shape you need to. encounter 
and * contour you . must reconnoitre. ■■ 
Without: that ddutaciqii you won't 
ever arrive. The direct road Is really 
.a route barrde. The upper mind 
Iqoks oqe way but tlie Internal world 
hums, ripvolves and shifts by its own 
obscure modalities. 

The intellectual must live with 
this organic, dark, quick, internally 
: regulated body and learn merely to 
feed rather .than' force jr. It will. 
pVodmte a sequence of related and 
properly ,f ortnqd shapes in due time. 
This Is' the problem with, which J 
began t readiness. The intellectual 
Elves by trying to distinguish, 
between waiting and wasting. Ho' 
his to discern uis curriculum- vitae 
. without 1 benefit of formal time table. 

Paft of this -defence of the univer- 
sity , if -a .defence of tills kind of 
/person, . Theft sire many otlief 
' defences — to which we . shall need 
co took— but thi* .Is the Ihner, ana. 
inwapd defence. The \iniyersity pro' 
tecta u - particular kind qi intent. * 
special discipline' add a peculiar 
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H. J. Habakk uk's speech to the International Association of Universities conference in Moscow 

The university at the approach of the 21st century 
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We lire here to consider the problems which 
will face the universities over ihc next 25 
vein's. I want to isolate some ones linns which 
seem to me crucial for our future uiul attempt 
n personal guess at the answers. I slmll con- 
iine myself to universities in advanced indus- 
trial countries 

. My first set of questions is about the func- 
tions of the university; my second, about the 
future size of the university population; my 
third and Iasi about relations wiLli the state. 

Will the different fu net ions, which his- 
torical! y have beon combined in a university, 
remain together in a single institution ? The 
primary purpose of the university, the cen- 
iral purpose which the university exists to 
serve, Is the search for knowledge and funda- 
mental understanding in all intellectual 
disciplines and die transmission of dim know- 
ledge mid undersea tiding. 

It Jius tdsn been a function of universities 
in give tn you hr people from a relatively 
narrow age group an education designed to 
develop their general intellectiiul capacity. In 
addition, universities have provided a. special- 
ist training for their profession* which 
require nor merely general intellectual ability 
hut specific knowledge and skill. There are 
very cogent reasons for the association within 
a single institution of these functions — 
research and teaching, genera I education and 
training in professional skills. 

The association of advanced teaching with 
research benefits both. Universities do not 
exist simply tu transmit knowledge already 
In the hooks. Ueseurdi, for its nan, is the 
mine effeciivc if the researcher has in colu- 
mn nival e his ideas abniii the field in which 
lie works — about the field in general and not 
merely about Ids immediate research subjects 
■ — in a simplified form in an audience of 
students. 

Research on a large scale is undertaken at 
the Bell laboratories, in government depart- 
ments, in .specialized research institutes — 
segregated from the university and divorced 
from advanced teaching. Advanced teaching 
of high quality can take place at institutions 
which do little nr no research, at many 
American liberal arts colleges, for example. 

An eilucutioii in general intellectiiul skills 
can be provided by colleges which da nor 
claim to teach at an advanced level. 

Training in advanced professional skills, , 
moreover, is sometimes provided iu non- < 
university institutions— in technical colleges, r 
colleges of education, staff colleges and the < 
Grandes E coles. Moreover, there are some in- 
stitutions which combine research, advanced i 
teaching and professional training, but only , 
in a single intellectual discipline, such as t 
-clicols of business studies or hospital inetii- . 
cal schools. I 

The concentration within a single Institu- < 


Europe and the United Slates cense to in- 
crease in the 1980s and in some areas it is 
expected thereafter to decrease. 

Tli us die relative cost of further education 
will rise and the age-group which has pro- 
vided niosr of the demand will stabilize. On 
the other hand there will be sonic influences 
Favourable to an Increusc in demand for 
further education. 

Over the past 50 years, as countries have 
industrialized and as income a head lias 
risen, a progressively increasing proportion 


:d States cease to in- For this conference tiie important question 
id hi some areas it is is how far this demand will be for people 
decrease. educated iu a university, as distinct from 

it of further education other institutions of further education. Haw 
group which lias pro- for will the demand, in so far as it is for spe- 
and will stabilize. On cialists, be a demand for specialists educated 
ill be sonic influences mid truined ar hh advanced level — for high- 
reuse in demand for level engineers as distinct from technicians ? 

So far as advanced technology is concerned, 
ms, as countries have it has been argued that it does nnt require 
income a head lias a large number of very highly trained people 
increasing proportion to operate it but surely for rhe admlnistra- 


i lacn, a progressively increasing prupuruun iu operate ji oui surety tor me aamuusira- 
of ynung adults has wanted tn go on to some tion and general operation of increasingly 
form of further education. There nre some complex societies we shall require large 
who argue that when the proportion reaches numbers of specialists highly trained at the 


50 per cent — as it has in the most advanced 
industrial country, the United States — then 
we approach a limit beyond which very little 
expansion is likely. 

Whether there is a limit or whether 
advanced societies will ultimately provide a 
post-school education for virtu ally everyone 


numbers of specialists highly trained at the 
level appropriate to a university. 

Moreover, tills demand will be for training 
of the type which universities provide. It 
will be a demand, that is. for an education 
which, though specialized, emphasizes the 

n l-lrtni r\l AB .. „1 * _ _ _ ■ J _ 


v* -vii^ktivi ivuiLii, uiuugxi apcLmnzttu, empnesizes ine 
advanced societies^ will ultimately provide a principles and concepts relevant to a wide 
post-school education for virtually everyone range of occupations rather then training 
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..lIuMni ?utitver*iLy— of these diverse func- 
tions has probably always involved sonVe 
degree of tension, bill the tensions have been 


intensified In recent years by three develop- 
nients : the increase in knowledge and the 
rapidity 'wall wliich.it accumulates; the 
growth m the size of the university popula- 
tion and the change in, Its composition ; and bring their know led b'^ and 'IT," me oasis tor new technology and to Improve 

.the increase at cost. and adobe ther to Lw neidL n?wtei? iS n,e fr ds of dealin 8 with human and social 

f e e t ® ,V5,0n ®* however, between widen their horizons bv takina ‘nn problems. I recognize that these might be 

the various fund ions of the university, they iects y k ng up new sub- met by the growth of a separate, specialized 

' ' X ha .n'd b n ^Z;t„Tr ' “F S 

How.far.wtil this continue to be true over and old iustUmicms are Iikel y t0 po'i" Western Europe, P 

jjj* S*a2 55^" 11 u .n ,ve rslties continue to take educe (ion when- and in what firm ■ . Smile people agree that for these reasons 

terti ^- v r education the they vmnt it ^en and m what form there wifi be a growing demand for univer- 

bal “ ce ,°f functions which', Spine educationists believe this' is where Slty education, but believe there are not 
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r a ^r* b ! °fhe ; evidence on the point is ambiguous, 
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if the oeriod h 2 television— the major source of Innovation- Sfil! .AJ?? ca “ se _ of fondly background and 
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is an immensely important question. But closely geared to the narrow needs of a very 
even if there is a limit — imd even If it lies specific vocation, and which therefore will 
about the 50 per cent mark— many advanced enable the student to respond in later life 
countries at the present time give further tn changes in the skills required of him. 


‘ There is some danger 
that society will lose 
sight of the distinctive 
competence of a university, 
which is to serve as 
a centre of learning 
and free inquiry, of 
civilization and culture 9 


The education for many professions which 
used to be entirely or in part “oft the job ” 
is now increasingly provided within the uni- 
versities — social administration and business 
management, insurance, accountancy, 
actuarial work ; and while no doubt this Is 
in part a product of a mistaken passion for 
certificates, it is mainly a sign that die 
training for these professions has become 
more advanced and more academic. The 
trend will continue. 

It is, moreover, precisely , these highly 
qualified specialists who will 1 represent the 
most pressing demands for post-experience 
courses. 

Finally, among the growing specialist 
demands, will be demands for research as 
the basis for new technology and to improve 
methods of dealing with human and social 



education to less than 50 per cent of young 
adults and in these countries at least the 
percentage will continue to Increase for some 
decades ahead. . 

There is another and more interesting possi- 
bility. We may be faced in the next 2S years 
with a fundamental change in the structure 
of demand for further education. Despite 
many Innovations, the present pattern is still 
fundartien tolly one in which 20 years of 
education are followed by 40 years of work 
wlihqut education. ■ 

There are signs in many countries that this 
Is changing. Many people want to start their 
further education only after a long period 
of employment, or they want to study part- 
time while they are still in employment. There 
are also people who, later in Hfr, need to 

hriiin flsaii> i _i.ui . 


sep&fatc and distinctive units J \. s 
How. far- will this continue to be true over 
the next 25 years ? WHL universities continue 
-V* ¥* Pt.iWtws ; tertiary education the 

combination and 'balance of functions which >. 
has characterized most of their history ? 
fhe answer, to .this question depends pci- 


problems. I recognize that these might be 
met by the growth of a separate, specialized 
research sector — a quartary sector ' beyond 
the system of tertiary education— and that 
this has ha opened in some places. But I be- 
hove that thw is not the way developments 
are likely to go in Western Europe. 

Smile people agree that for these reasons 


Spnte educationists believe lUa . is whe „ “““ttonT but blileve theie ere not 
^ wU^ • Sgjf 6 ' 0,1 «jf P° lnt ia anibiguous, 

ll J e .university especially part-time, of adults Tt « 11 ■ 4 university. 


so marked a feature of the past IS yeavs, coh* 
tinue in tbe^ut 25? -Or. are we at die erid 
nt the. period of- expansion and about to enter 
a “steady state’* Jn which the university 
population will stabilize if - not decline ? 

• IE wp*hwod continues our major preoccu-' 
pntioii yvill be how th. produce new buildings 
»nd ; new curricula for larger numbers and 

* fcange 'of abiliUesrend tastes- If It 
ceases WO shall Still have wnrrl«« . hi.t 


source c 


to teacn and how to teach them, eveiu** u , 
countries where the autonomy of the p 1 ”: 
versities Is respected most punctiliously, 
may expect increased oressuCe oa.the uiuvtr- 
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Are the problems ^ of the future liow" '-m *®P?® of ‘whasAe . .Wants . , . ^^.ajhtely hard and fast line of 

Icope with aintlndgd growib^ds^ipw'vrfb-ttm*^ .,.-*^^ 7 ^.. jy g to’ succeed, "Miarcation, between those .who can' and 
healthy withqut groivUig ?•? %:■ i- -v !.*•' . ■ ‘ ! PFO Stably study, at.a'uoU 

, There ari force* wMch -ore , . unfavourable ' wSn*** J *‘ ^ E ^ rS of 1 : uhSiSi 8 .debatable border: 


t can be sure 1 how much untapped 
■ kind exists. Therb is, more: 
. absolutely hard and fast line of 
ion. between those .who. can' and 


io conthmed expansion, 
the unit Costs of alj fori 
tend to rise cotirinuoiislj 
costs in tli e r'est of rhe 
tioil is ft vei-y. lahour-in 
■Isa ail activity : whore oi 
3n output per nmn can 
dcsti (lying the. quality. of 


an activity whorabijly limited inwrtgc!^ , • should 

utpul per man can be achieved without 1 w reMh affd ¥ r fj!j nn P to'dat?^ ? *“ attemrir J ,® Xt ? bould the unlvereit?' 




ttiercFrire— along 
lion— will tend t 
sive jictivity. 

There ' is * also 
the doniand sldi 
yoimg fjdults'trt 
n 1 b!^^ siudenrs 11 

drown-— wllT in 


./■ ■tten.pt - - to .provide - Kir p^ie v^O "wish to ' 

at, the continue, their education beyond schtfol hS 
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distinctive competence of a university, whp 
is tq serve Hs;a centre of learning and tree 
inquiry, of civilization And culture. ' 
centre.- for the unfettered exchange of a., 
as a place where nien can attempt to ™, 
best of their' ability to discover and .tfa* 3 ' 
the truth.. • . . r . 

H the university has ■. to conform . ^ 
narrowly to the views of what -is 
which, happen to be fashionable br dommaa* 
at the moment, if it is induced tp direct 
nibny of its resources to meeting the 


suit lind transmission of learuine c 
people of limited academic ability m - ^ 
mi t me lit will, in later life, be f e J er ?d 
their cnmnuimlv. no rit« m ul 


their community, as city councillors 
is t rates, businessmen, entertaineis, as joiS 
ists and politicians. . J«wnu- 

The life of society will be healthier If these 
leaders have wide horizons, a sense of coS 
uity, some appreciation of the complexity 5 
problems and the need for intelligent thou, 
111 dealing with them, qualities which we lit. 
to think are encouraged by a university edu 

The contrary argument is that the inrk 
sion of large numbers with a limited capadw 
for academic work, or only a very weak il 
terest in It, would make It difficult tor tha 
university to function as a centre of teadiin! 
und research. It would certainly render 
evitable extensive changes in curricula 
We are ail familiar with the long-standing 
debate whether undergraduate courses d* 
signed primarily to enable specialists to mss- 
ter their subjects— still the basis of most uni 
yersity education— provide tha best education 
tor the non-specialists. 

The latter would be better served, It b 
urged, by a general education framed sped 
f, caUv to meet their needs— an education 
which introduced the student to the mein 
Helds of knowledge (scientific, historical, iin- 
gmsuc) or gave him an insight into the prla- 
anal methods of thought; a broad-hawd 
education stressing range and diversity rather 
than depth. 

It has also been argued that non-spedaita 
would be adequately served by shorter under- 
graduate courses, and various proposals have 
been made, for example, for a two-year 
course of general education at the end of 
which those with the appropriate ability and 
aptitude would proceed to a further two 
years of more specialized but still uudei^ 
graduate study. 

Whether the needs of the able non-specialist 
would in fact be better met by such courses 
is debatable. What is clear Is that if the 
university had to frame its curricula to. do 
justice not only to specialists and non-sp'ecla- 
Iists but to a very wide range of acadeiftic 
ability, it would be difficult to maintain 1 
structure of undergraduate courses based on 
specialized academic disciplines. 

Implicit in what I have said is a much 
more fundamental question which I ought not 
to shirk : who should decide which external 
demands on the university should be met? 
Who should define them ? And what is tha 
nature of the contribution which the univer- 
sity by its very nature can make to meeting 
them ? 

The principle that universities should he 
responsive to the needs of society (in some 
sense or other of that very imprecise term) 
Is not in question. Throughout their history, 
.universities have beon subject to* many imme- 
diate pressures from (he particular societies 
in which they exist — from political and religi- 
ous movements, from the professions, from i 
wide variety of ideologies and causes, as wil) 
as from the state. 

Throughout their history they have had i® 
reconcile these immediate local pressures 
with their loyally to their primary purpose^- 
the pursuit of learning. , • • 

What is new about the present situation 
is that the state is now by far the most Im- 
portant source of external influence ; because 
so many universities depend so heavily upon 
the state for rinancc, the state is in a strong 
position to induce the universities to accept 
its definition of social needs, the judgment “ 
the public interest is now concentrated, tn ‘ 
single institution to a much greater extent 
than in earlier times, and that institution one 
of exceptional power and influence,. 

And even in countries like my own, ivliw* 
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cation to nieet the needs of the ecdnouly W* | 
trained manpower, -to produce what haw { 
described as the '-right courses at the rig" 1 ( 
price”. ! l 

In these circumstances there -is. /«"’.■ ? 
dqngei- that society will lose sight of , W ' J 


Iptei- , then we sh nil find that the ability. of fJ’f H.gr 
d to. Yersity to Jjerfoini Its central function "J* 


result,, it; will fail to make the wntnuw «r , 
to mating social needh which.. only- tM» « 
verslty can niOke. “ t . ; . ;'. L y'fvr : 

Abridged text of the speech. by, 
who is vice-chancellor 

to the opening plenary saision of- yl* j y 
Sixth quinquennial conference.'. ‘ 1 
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Sue Reid on Sussex University’s admissions team 

They have their 
entrances 


Kidnap hits animal research 


The sign on the door reads “ Please 
Enter ". School leavers, mature stu- 
dents and the odd undergraduate 
drop-out all do so, each asking for 
the same thins — a place 8t Sussex 
University— and each needing the 
answer from Ted Naklile, the ad- 
admissions officer. 

Behind an office desk in the 
campus administration block, 
Sussex House, he gives out some 
good news, and some fraukly pessi- 
mistic, while deftly trying to help 
the hopefuls who nave managed to 
miss out the Universities’ Central 
Council on Admissions’ selection 
process altogether. 

This year Sussex University made 
1,760 conditional offers to potential 
arts and social science students. But 
with 760 places to be filled, and 300 
of these already confirmed for 
people with the necessary A-level 
grades, the final intake figure lias 
to rest around the 450 mark. 

However. Mr Naklile is quick to 
point out' that in August, as his 
office reaches fever pitch it is often 
a matter of trying to push the num- 
bers up to target in the less popu- 
lar subjects instead of pruning 
them down. 

Sadly, on the science side, the low 
numbers are ail too obvious. Sussex 
made 1,500 conditional offers tills 
year and hopes to attract 475 new 
students at the start of term. But 
with A-level science results often 
under par and many school leavers 
totally unaware of the university’s 

S otential as a science centre it could 
e a matter of increasing the intake 
through the UCCA clearing Bchenie 
or falling short on students in some 
science subjects if tha standards are 
too low. 

. The university is fiercely protec- 
tive about its reputation in science. 
Mr Naklile said: “School leavers 
tend to think of us as purely arts- 
based but this is not true. We are 
very concerned at Ignorance about 
science courses we offer.” 

In fact, Sussex is the only univer- 
sity in the country to offer neuro- 
biology as an undergraduate course. 
It also . has 450 postgraduate science 
students, more than 25 per cent of 
its science student population. Re- 
search fellowships for 1975-76 totul 
114 and a -year ago it ranked first 
in the country in terms of the. total 
value of Science Research Council 
awards for physics, third in matlie- 
matics, fifth in. tile biological 
sciences and sixth in chemistry. 

The university is unwilling to take 
students with poor A-level ' grades, 
even if certain subjects lack stu- 
dents. Mr Naklile says : “ As we have 
discovered from past experience 
they often find themselves 
struggling oii u degree course. It is 
for their sake* we have to say no.” 
But this ruling does not stop 
°H . E , pressuresf boing put on the 
admissions officer; his staff tmd 
yie university’s school selectors. 
Every year letters containing impas- 
sioned pleas from.-' parents and 
mends of " borderline 1 applicants 
find their way to Mr Nftkhfcrs desk, 
oome cobie, surprisingly, 1 - from 
influential , sources, often' in the 
academic world. - 
Mr Nakhle and the selectors don- 
•■2k c tbem but there is d feeling 
that the 18-year-old who cannot 
writ eh is own letter leaves* a' Very 
bad impression;' - • [■ '' 

Mr Nakhld is Unich morC tolerant 
towards the 1 potential 'studedts who 
turn up at Sussex and walk through 


his doorway. Some are simply 
impatient and want 10 know if thov 
have won a university place before 
UCCA contacts them officially. 
Others have missed out the UCCA 
process and are hoping for an 
instant decision about a possible' 
place. 

Some of rhese surprise visitors 
are lucky, especially if they have 
good A-level grades and are inter- 
ested in a course with vacancies. 
Only two weeks ago a hopeful stu- 
dent explained that lie had reason- 
able A-level passes but had failed 
to complete a course in dentistry 
at Birmingham. After taking a year 
off he now hoped to read biological 
science. Could Mr Naklile help 
him ? 

He was told his A level grades 
were suitable and would have 
been promised a place by Mr 
Nakhle immediately if he had not 
dropped out of one university 
course. However, Mr Nakhle sent 
him to. the school selector for a 
talk, with every hope of him being 
admitted. 

But it is hundreds of telephone 
calls ' which ninke life extremely 
difficult for Mr Naklile and Miss 
Caroline Broadway, the assistant 
admissions officer. The calls, from 
parents and applicants, seek advice 
on poor A level results and informa- 
tion' on every aspect of university 
life. 


They have to be coned with even 
if the caller only asks : “ How do 
I become an undergraduate ? ”, the 


sort of question that is an appoint- 
ment officer's nightmare in mid- 
August. 

Meanwhile the paper work gues 
on. Mr Nakhle and Miss Broadway 
split the admissions work of the 
nine Sussex University schools be- 
tween them and watch hundreds 
of forms in numerous filing trays 
slowly dwindle as the mouth goes 
on 

By the third week in August, 
after two weeks of unrelenting pres- 
sure from the first day of A level 
results, the process is nearly com- 
plete. Subject numbers have- been 
checked and crosschecked and it is 
time to turn to the UCCA clearing, 
house scheme. 

The school selectors work with 
Mr Nakhle to ascertain just how 
many students are needed in which 
subjects and together they fix the 
minimum A-level grades acceptable 
in each case. The clearing house 
system may have a juggling element 
about It but, according to Mr 
Nakhle, it has produced some out- 
standing students for Sussex. 

Before the clearing house stage, 
a special effort is made by the ad- 
missions staff to consider each bor- 
derline case. Some are persuaded to 
change their choice of course and 
others are allowed in because of an 
outstanding school report or other 
mitigating circumstances. 

• One overseas applicant this year, 

. hoping to study social science, 
failed his economics A level and 
gave rise to doubts about his literary 
ability. However, he succeeded in 
passing double maths with A grad- 
iiigs and now Mr Nakhle has offered 
him a place on a moths' degree 
course witli ad economics subsidiary. 

Unfortunately school reprints con 
often play a part in the rejection of 
a borderline case. All too often they 
are just a few lines without any 
'personal- inference. This kind of 
report does hot help the university 
or the candidate. ■< 


The kidnapping of four white sLu- 
denis from the research station in 
Tanzania run by Dr Jane Goodnll 
lias effectively ended some of the 
niost important field research cur- 
rently being done in animal be- 
haviour. 

Dr Goodnll has returned several 
Limes to the site of the Gonihc 
Stream Research Centre on the 
shores of Luke Tanzania, but always 
with an armed guard. She has gone 
only to retrieve the research mat- 
erials there ; research itself has been 
almost completely abandoned just 
when the first results of earlier 
work were beginning to he pub- 
lished. 

The research at Gombe was pri- 
marily into chimpanzees, as well as 
into baboons and red colubus mon- 
keys. It is a measure of the inten- 
sity of the work that some individual 
animals had been under continuous 
observation for up to 10 years. That 
continuity will now be lost, for the 
small team of five African re- 
searchers now there, also under 
armed guard, will be unable to 
maintain the previous levels of ob- 
servation. 

The four students, three American 
and one Dutch, were kidnapped oil 
May 19 by guerrillas of the People's 
Revolutionary Party from Zaire, and 
the last was released six weeks ago. 

Jane Gondall's work on chimpan- 
zees at Gombe was uriginally spon- 
sored by the anthropologist Louis 
Leakey. After she had started the 
collection of her data she became 
a graduate research student under 
Professor Robert Hinde of the sub- 
department of animal behaviour at 
Cambridge University, and In 1968 
published her doctorate as The 
Behiiriour of Free-Living Chimpan- 
zees in the Gombe Stream Reserve. 

Since then she lias written a few 
academic papers, but her main work 
has been in popular hooks of 
enormous importance in educating 
and awaking people's interest in 
problems of the conservation and 
behaviour of wild animals. 

The achievement of Gombe, 
according to Robert Hinde, has 
been the creation of chances 
for research students to deal 



or researchers can go to Gonihc 
again. 

In the early days at Gombe, Jane 
Goodnll saw no chimpanzees ; they 
first came to the research &tatinn 
by uccLdenc and were later tempted 
there with bananas. “A grant of 
£3,000 to buy bammas was one of 
the most bizarre that I have evor 
reqnested ”, Professor Hinde stud. 

It was soon realized that bringing 
the chimpanzees to the researcher in 


this way distorted their social struc- 
ture. The emphasis changed to -ob- 
servational field work, iu which any 



with iiKithcr-Infout relationships, 
sexual behaviour, group struc- 
ture dominance, and (he ecology of 
the area, much of which la just 
reaching publication. “ Part of the 
scientific Importance of Gombe 
he said, "was that it was one of 
the very few reserves in which 
individual animals were followed 
over a long period. The greatest 
tragedy is that the continuity of 
the long-term data has been lost ”. 

In recent years Gombe's main 
university connexion has been with 
Stanford and Professor David Ham- 
burg who negotiated with the revo- 
lutionary group for the release of 
the kidnapped students, all of whom 
were Stanford undergraduates 
doing six months' 11 base-line ” 
research as part of their courses 
in zoology or human biology- Now 
Lhe Stanford connexion is virtually 
ended, partly because no students 


Interference with rhe natural be- 
haviour of the Rnimais was carefully 
avoided. Only when an animal was 
seriously ill did the researcher* 
intervene. 

In this field research, most of it 
in jungle conditions, African assist- 
ants were of -immense importance. 
Field work was done in small groups 
of two or three after a lone re- 
searcher was killed several years 
ago. 

The Africans, who had much valu- 
able local knowledge, learnt rapidly 
and successfully scientific methods 
of recording observations that were 

E reviously unfamiliar to thorn, They 
ecame an iudlspeiisible part of the 
research effort. Margarethe Tliorn- 
dahl, who was tliare for two years 


carrying out continuous observation 
of chimpanzee behaviour suid that 
her work would have been impos- 
sible without their help. 

An immense amount of work re- 
mains to be done on the material 
already gathered. So far it has 
primarily been used as background 
to those theses on particular topics 
that are reaching publication. Dr 
Gondtfll is still in Dar-es-Salaam, 
where she is professor of human 
biology, as she is at the university 
at Stanford, but hopes to continue 
witli both preparing scientific 
papers from material gathered, and 
field work. However, the distur- 
bance caused by the kidnappings lias 
made it uncertain that she will 
return to work with the chimpanzees 
from which she made her reputation. 

Alan Munton 


University link welcomed 
by college teachers 
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Bingley College and Ilkley College 
have agreed to enter into a scheme 
of academic cooperation With tha 
University of Bradford and have 
become associated colleges of the 
university. Senior staff of the col- 
leges and the university have had 
extensive discussions as to die form 
of the association. 

What is planned is a measure of 
cooperation formerly impossible 
due to the different status of uni- 
versity and colleges of education. 
The small size of rhe area, together 
with established contacts between 
the university and colleges — many 
of the staff nave taken higher de- 
grees at Bradford, in particular, the 

W. a 

which may not be possible in large 
areas. 

College teachers who took part in 
discussion about courses have com- 
mented how valuable it is to be 
able to talk to members of the uni- 
versity. 1 -. . . 

Since the university* School of 
Educational Studies was solely post- 
graduate until . 1974 — when it added 
a part-time evening course leading 
to . a BSa.in applied educational Stu- 
dies— there is little overlap with 
education courses in the Colleges. 

, Some cooperation . has already 
been established by .Uwidnij specia- 
lists in the colleges, I 11 psychology 
und sociology, to lecture for the 
university B.Sc. in applied 'odiica- 
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tional studied. . Oii the university 
shte. advice and assistance ttjll be 
given with * "rijursa Irt 1 research ill 
adulation. A,t ■ least two / ldain 
Schools of the university are con- 
sidering integrated ;'or combined 
courses iu which education, 1 tadglit 
iu the colleges,, will play a major 
role:- 

Complementary : to - , the ,.uhtyer< 
ally's M,Sc. : and B.Sc. degrees in 
education, which : give , a , , rather 
greater emphasis , to theoretical 
studies . (psychology, ; sociology, 
social - psychology, arid - research 
methods, 'and. various options ; fo r 
B-.Sc, students), Ilkley, ds now off er- 
iiiR. a part-time- p.Ed. .. coin's*, which 
lips a somewhat' more, practical 
orientation. This libs drawn more 
than 100 inquiries within „a few 


began even before the university 
was approached as a validating body 
and, although: thei* courses differ 
essentially in many respects, tlie re 
is some provision for transfer . at 
different stages. It Is Imped that 
this will develop also with the uni- 
versity and other institutions. 

The courses follow the now fami- 
liar national pattern. Those offered 
in the associated colleges include 
the DipHE which requires two A 
levels at entry. 

The colleges are offering a diver- 
sity of BA aud some BSc courses. 
The Certificate of Education course 
continues for those students who 
have not qhtained two A levels, but 


offered opportunity to continue the 
BA, BSc, BEd ordinary, or BEd 
honours degree. Students entering 
with the intention of taking a 
degree will be free to transfer to 
the certificate course or .to lenve 
with a diploma, should they wish 
"'•tp-do so. ■: 

StdFF are : already;. beginning to 
think' of their activities in ft wider 
educational ' context. In September 
a regional conference will be held 
, 01 V the subject of the middle schools. 
This has been planned by air infor- 
mal regional working party. ■' 

' Like the working party, confer- 
ence members represent all Inter- 
ests. 

••'It should give teachers and stu- 
1 dpnfs of the college and university- 
schools of education a better Insight 
•• Inin' tlie problem* oF- the middle 
schools ami enable 1 them to set up 
some research with the aid of 
teachers who can sell! spare the 
energy and time for it. • r , ; 

RutlvM. Beard, 
Barbara M. Mayer, 
W. Ray Stirling 

Professor Ruth Beard is chdbputii 
of the Postgraduate School of 
Studies in Research jrt Education 
at Bradford University. A fist Bar- 

bara M.\ Mayer is principal of Jlkley 
• Collegn ■ of Education , olid Mr W. 


VAN NOSTRAND 
REINHOLD 
Mechanics of Fluids 

B. S MASSEY 3RD EDITION 
This tliorauflhly revised edllion of Dr 
Meaaey'e conipiaheiulve general text on 
fluid nioclrenioe olfero ' * .complete hon- 
ours degree course for student?. .or civil 
end mechanical engineering.' 

C7.50 142 30021 3 cloth 
C3 95 443 30fJT E piper 

Dynamics w. E. williams 

This latest volume' In The Maw Maffte- 
matlct Library oilers an. introduction tq 
lhe general |nlnclplsa ol the aquation* 
of motion, end also examine* one 
dimensional particle motion end more 
general particle motions including the 


ffi .95 443 3 0027 1 doth 
f? 95 44? 30D4S 8 paper 

Matrices lor Scientists and 
Engineers 

W. W. BELL ' 

Presents the 'btalc theory of raalrlcO* 
end determinant as needed by under- 
graduate ol science and engineering, 
and by poalfliadualoa ol purs end 
sppired ninlhamallcs learning Ujo'.eub- 
istt i for the fire! lime. 
py.M 442 3Q0B1 0 otolh - 
. El 442 30CB2 4 paper - . - 

An Introduction to jElectro* 
magnetic Fields ' 

R. L. FERRARI 

An. Iniioduoioty taxi for students ol 


leaching ei Cambridge qn electromag- 
netic lielus - 
vr.00 442 30024 t doth 
C3.9S 442 3009i 8 paper 

Optics' and its Uses' 

G. p.. LOTHIAN, 

-A concise underurodURte course In 
.opllc* based On thn author's tanr.hlpo 
st Erteler. emphnStelng the ■ pratlloaT 
aspects or ihe subluci 10 enable students 
Id make tell use ol equipment In' 
academic Slid Induslrinl labor aloriub. 
C7.S0 4*2. 30M5 5 Qfotft ... 

. C9.9S 4 41 30099 9' phfidt 1 , • 

Nonlinear Control ' 
Engineering 

0. P. ATHERTON 

A tutffted IrdateiSfll of describing tunc* 
Itond in anniyMa and design of non- 
linear systems loi grad into coursoe In 
atecuicAi apglnserirg, hm! . a ' valuable 
reWence hook lot ernlnoore In 
IfldilMty • - 

£»p.4l) 442 Sthlir.4 . ; 

KuklPll Vflf1 Nqstraftd Ilelnholtf 

IVNRI Molly Ml Urn's Laufc 
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A philosophy for the polytechnics 


iV 


Thti'u is nrit* <uaieitu.nl in rlic IV hit 

Paper of 1%h L'iniiled .1 Plan fur 

Sir Alex Smith addresses the Conference of Principals of 

olientinn, unrl yel, if wu mke il »u 

!!*£," SSIZ Colleges of Advanced Education, in Canberra 

that the best tesiilis will lie 

achieved by (fcvL-h)piitp hiuliei- oil 11- ■ 

cut ion (i 11 polytechnic lines wherever 
practicable." 

That is exactly what il «uys. The H shift in policy drew the fire of peering superior to production engi- 
hest results _ evil I be achieved by impassioned criticism. neering. 


developing higher education not on 
university lines, or any other kind 
of lines, but on polytechnic lines 
wherever practicable. 

So thu Government declured its 
belief. I believe it loo. Thai, in 
R nutshell, is my polytechnic por- 


ter education not oil -j- he p 0 i ytec j inic |10 i ic y i s ,-ooieri , Tta university model has other 

, or any other kind { 100 ‘ ' f development of implications. It lends to knowledge 

in polytechnic lines ^uc a tlS.i in X local lA separated into suitable .A- 

iSS*«r d.rl.r.d B-tohy in h)Uri £« J!ZrS&-sj2S?!!i 


snerik-P ’ I fl mfl „ **° more drift, no more transfer of 11 

nmoMl roUrk 'tiJ LSint lhe best ]oal institutions paradvely isolated from die inter- 

KdT^n/idSvio inflLn « f.. mV to the university sector leaving the H*"tion of other subject areas. It is 

' own dwhimf Jo d£5f f™ ht ,ocal ■uthority sector deprived and f very sensible technique for redi.c 

d^lryrohiihS cdncaLiI lie/ impoverished. On the contrary, htg the degrees of freedom. 

liev^J it and I siill dn >' these colleges were to be eucou- And so our young people are edu- 

■ raged to develop to the full rheir cated in the mould of potential 

Following the 1966 While Paper, own traditions as professional and scholars. That may be right — tt 

ministerial statements from both vocational Institutions. probably is light— for two or three 


Following the 1966 White Paper, own traditions as pro 
ministerial statements from both vocational Institutions. 
Governments, Labour and Conserva- 
tive, gave strong support tu the ^ ■ ■ 

polytechnic policy. Then wo had DriYC lOWaiuS 
the 1972 WIiiec Paper, fiiiuctuion ; „ 

A b'rameivorlr for lixpimsion, in eXCClleilC6 IS 


probably is light— for two or three 
per cent of each age group, but for 
10 per cent, 20 per cent ? 

In the real world it is not so 
«i ii iiru i mu . ,, . easy to reduce the degrees of free- 

A rrameivork for hxpmision, in C\CCll6IlC6 IS rioui. nnd most young people who 

s f *f t ){ in 011 poly tec links p i complete their higher education 

fjjj! odier further cdiicution col- COHEllSCfl have 10 go out and work in a world 

{«££*. au lf : 1 1 8 Government will in which decision-making doea not 

iff and !fw ^KoUrahm ll h!!dlPs ll «.id So w,lrtt h Uw Wnoiy system? have that artificial simplification, 

staffs of tlio SXSSin 2 *«“ “ A system of superior and inferior, Instead they will have to draw to- 

,Xi.i * rfch and poor 1 ? 3S*L& 


f •5l„^ ee A ,,lc C 10 ?W 8 ?T" mm gerireTtlieTlipuu from" .number o’f 

lUut lhe; piny tile key role jij ** cliff ©rout (jisclnlines and then make 

this expansion. They have been There is certainly something of dement* ^ 
impressed by the speed and vigour rite Inner in it. If you look at the J B 

with which these new instil utio ns amount of building provision for My own background gave me a 

have assumed and pursued their higher education 111 our country clear understanding of tost differ- 

. innovative task." And so they ought throughout the whole of the decade once and generated in me a very 

to bo. ' 1960-1 97f). and rnninere ilia umniinr deeo conviction about the worth- 


U. -V.: 
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innovative task." And so they ouglit throughout the whole of the decade once and generated in me a very 
10 bo. 1 1960-1970, and compare the Hnioiint deep conviction about the worth- 

The summary then of the n«i»n 8 iven to the university sector with whfleness of what we are trying to 
men c given to W polytechnics 1>y * l,a ‘ * Iven 10 the local authority do. Working la the context of high 
Government, is that thev shall’ de- education sector, it turns quality engineering, my initial 

velop higher education alone imlv- out that nearly three limes as much effort* were rooted in my educe- 
technic lines, that thov shall nrn- was *P ent in providing a place for don. I tackled problems as a 
duce thereby the best result* in 9 university student as was spent mathematician j with an equation 01 
higher education, and that thev for providing a place for his col- two, a boundary condition or two; 
•hall pluy the key role In the ex- le “8ue the further education a solution or two. I was on familiar 
pansiou throughout the 1970s It is sector * I acknowledge that the uni- ff.'ounu, but I slowly, steadily learnt 
« huge assignment,. in Its nature versifies have special requirements thgt tae l ‘ ea l essence of good design 
in il*. higli nlms. and in lis size ’ — example, for medical teaching cells for so very much more and 
It was with the introduction of H,ld Eor research— but a factor of llos , much In the realms of 
the polytechnic policy In 1966 that ,<otrl X ' is sure ' y far 100 mucl '- ao * th ^C8 and of judgment , a* it 
the then Secretary of Stale fo. , ,s lhe binar y W«n just two dlf- does m the realms of analysis and 
Rilnrnitnii nriH c w* ^ . fei'ent svstenis nf admin I stmt inn validation. 


; lend, Iniroduced the phrase, the ™ difference in T did not realize It at the thue, 

blnaty jystem. educat.oiw] purpose ? If « is, I could but I was steadily changing from 

Around the phtase "the binary J? 1 defend ^ and. would not want being a university graduate into a 
policy” there always seems to have . pplytechmciati. , .1 realized that, 

pejorative con notation, and there t 1 that it is sometJiing more although I had a very good degree 


pejorative connotation, and there , 1 l,,B > “ somexjnug more aunougn 1 naa a very gooa degree 

has been much clamour to the fundamental. University work in our in mathematics and physics, it was 
effect that "we must wipe out this C0 1 u I utr y has a 'superb record of In fact a narrow vocational traluiug 
nonsense of the binary policy °chievomem in the establishment of as a mathematics technician, for 
hnf- mmi s • * * e»r»iUnro in — a future in mathematics scholarship. 


'"tviiiw ,uy nar uiosiand in laub vuuixiquMun ro our society. *• a . wuuiu um lv 

The development of higher educa- But > ! n recent decades, this drive add, too, that during that phase in 

hoji in the. public sector has been Awards excellence In scholarship career I lernnt the great value 
going on for over 100 years, and confused with hnother of «>«• higher technician, of Hie 

many of the constituent colleges drive, the drive towards expansion, man who- has the will and the skill 

from ivhirh »fr<> and th* PvnnntiAn h»e to attend the Ioca tec hnlcal coll ese 
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1 education, pljis a steady extension our industrial development. 

Maior shift '• I / A n ®° fh* vocational, and professional Therd are two educational, char-, 

. i ' S P bores mtw'e appropriately associ- hctdristlcs which l claim to distin- 

IH Ellgner •' - r . . • J i he father educstlan sec- giilsK the polytechnics: One is that 
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' other Courses 


but there Is no word ihar I know 
of in our ordinary language m 
describe it. There i.s jiu word equivu- 
iem to the word scholar; master 
craftsman is the nearest char 1 ran 
think of, hut that no longer fits. The 
Greeks, though, described a man 
with all-round skills and mastery as 
a poly technician ; it is that lull 
meaning of the word that I believe 
conveys the purpose of our iusiiru- 
lions. 

I hope that we will be true to 
these two purposes for I deeply be- 
lieve tliaL our society is in profound 
need of success in this pattern of 
education. I believe that in many 
ways the present anaemic stale of 
our economy is rooted in tha lack 
of the polytechnic pattern nf oduen- 
tion. 

But iny hopes for polytechnic 
education go a little deeper. Appli- 
cation of knowledge, yes ; profes- 
sionalism, yes ; design, yes ; capacity 
for action yes ; diplomas and certi- 
ficates as well as degrees, yes ; part- 
lime students as well as full-time, 
yes. But I would like our educational 
work to be characterized by aware- 
ness of other human qualities — 
qualities such as artistry, imagina- 
tion, love of beauty, initiative, 
kindliness too, and hopefully, a 
re-emphasis on the work ethic. 
There is not time to develop 
this theme, but t feel I ought to 
mention it, and I must confess that 
1 have been surprised and delighted, 
iu moving from industry to educa- 
tion, to rind just how much educa- 
tion in art and design is character- 
ized by these qualities. It provides 
a good pointer to the future. 

But now to tile question you 
asked of me — wliat are my views 
on whether higher education should 
be organized in a tuiitavv, a binary, 
or even a ternary system ? T do 
not mind in principle whether or 
not we have a Binary system for the 
administration and control of our 
institutions. I am totally opposed 
to a binary system of standards, 
which is what we have had hitherto 
in England. I cannot accept that 
there are any grounds— educational, 
moral, ethical, practical— anv 

grounds at all, which entitle stud- 
ents taking degrees in universities 
to have better buildings, better faci- 
lities, better equipment better paid 
teachers, more residential provision 
i than students on -degree or ihigher 
technician courses, full-time or part- 
time, studying in polytechnics, and 
indeed in other colleges, the appli- 
cation . of knowledge in our com- 
munity. It is outrageously, indefen- 
sibly wrong, and I will continue to 
work, mid Work very hard, for the 
steady removal of those disadvan- 
tages. 

Task for a 
new strain 
of educators 

do believe, however, that wc 
■ need a binary system of institutions 
“7 perhaps, a bimodal distribution 
or institutions would be a bettor 
description— in which, • alongside 
.those whose, rightful claim; is in-, 
ullectual, . excellence, ; there are 
those which are In no way Inferior, 
and . which , are distinguished by 
the characteristics I have outlined!. 
,Qitr society has been richly provided 
w, tii the forrqer for generations, for 
ceutUhes even ; it? great need how 
, is tor success With the latter. 

.. Tt is a .talk -.'for a new strain of 
; educators who understand, and 
believe itj, and. are committed to this 
eoncept of education. If I ,may. 
personal ze it again, for example, 1 
do not have a list as long jM my 
arm of scholarly academic research 
; Pj*ratfow.;^ch i B the jfwrmpl, 
requirement for advancement hi the 
university sector. . But 1 do have a 
. . record 4a; long as nfy arm , of in- 
volvement In applying 1 knowledge. 




“Our aim is to achieve j 

complementary excellence In j 
. . . design, action, synthesis, ; 
professionalism, the ■ 

application of knowledge* i 


in making intuitive and iniaginatlvs 
judgments, and in drawing togitha 
the efforts of people in a numbir 
of disciplines. Tnat makes me a poly 
technician, and I see myself firmly 
as one of that new strain of id* 
cators. 

This begins to clarify somi key 
qualitative differences. We should 
have different criteria for the 
appointment of staff, and different 
criteria for the development of naff. 
In the university sector, staff devel- 
opment takes the form of encourage 
meat to conduct research nnd to put 
lish papers. In our secror, the com- 
parable form of staff development 
should be encouragement to.goou 
and work for a period In. industry or 
the professions, a kind of sandwich 
course for staff, so that their Meet- 
ing could be refreshed and enriched 
by experience of declslon-makini 
which is not artificially resolved iruo 
academic disciplines. 

1 find this approach much mort 
satisfactory and positive then w 
rutlier negative approach In orlicut 
statements' to the effect that pW 
technics should not do research dim 
should ba teaching institutions. 

The emphasis on appUampa," 
knowledge has an Important beyini 
on the way we run our iiistJtuiKHU- 
Another difference that 1 have 
had time to develop bore is ui>r 
do our degree validation 
a central body— CNAA. It 
being recogrtlzed how significant ® 
innovation this was in edursiw^ 


kind of person we are looking tor 
is more likely to- have a'^ R<IA 
degree.” , . j 

As I see it then, the advent « 
the polytechnics is .e mofoinw jg 
Imaginative and much-needed «« 
in nighfer education , policy, 
profound and ipiasihativo, tban T nl S; 
people yet realize. We »rfi 'only w* 
years old. we .:are very much W “ 


Inning of gn .evolutionary 
i; and this shift in. edMCW 1 
cy is tiTerefore a soniewfi*' 


cess, and thi 

policy is tli»,» - -. , c a . 

tendet* plant. Because tnl» ** y 
tjiere are still . plenty pf- PjgJJJJJ 
to elimiate that shift. P re5 f *J” 
from staff who still think in.l^ ■ 
of the old prestige ladder for 
Lutions, pr^suroa even from 

.where ' the requireinente. « 

degrees .to be equivalent to 

sity degrees, and so they i , 

for evidence of uni veislty-typ* 

research. ' ■ - Lniicv ■* 

hi my view, this shtir of pg 't 

is more llkoly to he abJe .to r - • 

and survive ! these pressures, 1 ^. . 

institutions are l-.- 

through a system !>• 

separate from the university ■?/:. 

It Is ati! exciting ; 

, development qf fnr-raschiii^- P J r 

tial, and I am very pfoud WJj * p. : 
much a part.of it, so muc^ -yj .-.v^ 

Sir Alex Smith U 
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Joan Brickhill outlines the background to recent moves 
against black student leaders in South Africa 

Students who face a trial of 
ideas rather than actions 




Last month's detention of leaders of 
the National Union of South African 
Students (NUSAS) has drawn atten- 
tion once again to the plight of stu- 
dents in South Africa, where 11 
black students leaders are already 
on trial under the Terrorism Act. 

The 11 men ere all members of 
tlte Black South African Students' 
Organization, and if convicted they 
face a minimum sentence of five 
years' imprisonment and a maximum 
of the death penalty. 

A conviction under tills Act is 
almost inevitable since the terms 
are so wide. The charges range 
from representing the whites as in- 
human oppressors of the blacks, to 
conspiring to transform the state 
by unconstitutional, revolutionary or 
violent means. ' ' 

The trial has been called a trial 
of ideas rather than actions, for 
tiie 11-page charge sheet is backed 
up with over 90 pages of poems, 
pamphlets, extracts from plays nnd 
minutes of meetings, in all of which 
the common theme is black con- 
sciousness. Indeed, It Is the black 
consciousness movement — the move- 
ment which started in South Africa 
In 1969 with the formation of SASO 
—which Is on trial. 

Black students first broke away 
from the multiracial NUSAS and 
the University Christian Movement 
to form their own union because, 
they claimed, "a time had come 
when blacks had to formulate their 
own thinking unpolluted by ideas 
’ emanating from a group which had 
lots of steke in the status quo ”. 

Ironically, this development was 
Initially welcomed by Afrikaner 
Nationalists as an endorsement of 
apartheid. But it soon became clear 
that SASO’a philosophy — black con- 
sciousness to unite the. "coloured, 
Indian and African” groups, with 
the stated aim of “liberation of 
blacks from the system ” — presented 
perhaps the most potent new threat 
to white supremacy, to apartheid 
-and In particular, the BantUstan 
system. 

Opposition mounted to the in- 
ferior and segregated education 
Imposed on black universities by 
Wittes. The - Government blamed 
SASO for tlio' frequent disturbances 
which usually led, to police interven- 
tion, mass expulsions and walkouts, 
and the closure 6f the colleges. 
SASO Was banned on most black 
campuses. 

In reply SASO ' diversified Its 
activities, operating among- students 
from off-campus branches, as well 
as helping establish and nurture 
sister organizations aucb as the 
Black People’s Convention,' the 


Union of Black Journalists, and 
theatre, youth, labour and Church 
groups. 

Imprisonment of some members 
and the banning of successive 
groups of leaders did not prevent 
new leaders coming forward. Sub- 
sequently two of their men died 
because of the system ”, as SASO 
euphemistically put It, one by a 
parcel bomb, another pushed under 
Lite wheels of an oncoming train. 

Although the latest wave of 
detentions immediately followed 
banned pro-Frelimo rallies allegedly 
organized by SASO and BPC last 
September, the fact that the charges 
cover the period December 1968 to 
October 1974 show that the rallies 
merely provided the issue the Gov- 
ernment had been waiting for to 
start its all-out attempt to crush 
SASO. 

Fear in white South Africa had 
contrasted with fresh hope and 
jubilation in black South Africa as 
September 25 drew near — the day 
the Portuguese would hand over 
power in Mozambique to a transi- 
tional government dominated by 
Frelimo (Front for the Liberation 
of Mocambique) after a 10-year 
colonial war. 

It was reported that Frelimo rep- 
resentatives would address solida- 
rity rallies in South Africa on that 
day, and the government announ- 
ced a month-long ban on all SASO 
and BPC meetings * in the interests 
of public peace/' 

In defiance of the ban — and des- 
pite the presence of over 300 riot 
police, some with sten guns and, 
others wi th dogs — thousands of 
people gathered outside the gates 
of a Durban stadium, singing free- 
dom songs and chanting “viva Fre- 
limo I 

After about an hour the police 
ordered the crowd to disperse, but 
as they turned and headed down 
the road away from the gates of 
the stadium, dogs were set loose 
and policemen -oaton-charged the 
demonstrators. 

Hundreds were Injured because 
a high embankment blocked their 
escape. Some of those who risked 
going to hospital that evening were 
arrested in hospital -queues; while 
13'. werfe ' arrested' 'during the 
struggle. Eventually 19 people were 
charged under the Riotous Assem- 
blies Act and released on bail to 
be tried later tbis year. 

Meanwhile another large rally at 
Turf loop University had also been 
violently broken up by police. The 
local students* union president and 
the SASO president were amoug 
those detained at the rallies and [n 


subsequent raids throughout the 
country. 

On October 16 1,400 Turf loop 
students marched on the nearby 
police station to demand the release 
of their president. In response the 
police detained the local SASO 
chairman. 

An eight-day sit-in strike followed 
in the university hall, while white 
staff armed themselves and patrol- 
led the campus, keeping in constant 
radio contact with the police. Even- 
tually an amnesty was offered to 
the striking students and the uni- 
versity closed down before the end 
of term. 

It is thought at least 50 young 
blacks were detained under the' 
Terrorism Act, which allows for 
indefinite detention in solitary con- 
finement without access to lawyers, 
family or friends. After 10 months 
at least 22 are still in detention 
without having been charged. 

In February 13 men were charged 
under the Terrorism Act, but In 
June charges were dropped against 
two of them, and another two will 
be tried separately from tho other 
nine awaiting trial. 

In November 1074 an urgent 
application was brought before the 
Pretoria Supreme Court for an order 
to restrain the security police from 
assaulting the detainees. It was 
turned down on the grounds that 
the court had no power to make 
such an order under the Act. 

Meanwhile defence lawyers have 
continued to allege that tho men 
are being tortured, and by now 
many of the detainees have been 
"persuaded” to givo evidence 
against their friends. Some have 
been released on bail on condition 
they act as state witnesses. 

The events of the past 10 
months hava not. broken the spirit 
of those in prison or in the move- 
ment outside. At court appear- 
ances the accused stand defiantly, 
dressed in black, giving black power 
salutes to the packed public gallery 
who join them in singing freedom 
songs. The most common song Is 
Asikhathali — ■“ We don’t care. All 
we want is freedom 
. .In July- (he seventh ; general - 
students' council was held '“to 

S rove that SASO is indestructible”. 

nly one nf the five- man executive 
was present— the others are In 

E rlson, About 60 members of the 
lack consciousness movement are 
believed to have escaped to 
Botswana. 

Despite everything delegates from 
most SASO branches and centres 
attended the conference, which con- 











Demonstrators arc beaten by police In Johannesburg during a protest 
over action token against students. 


finned the continued commitment 
to SASO's previous direction and 
aims, witli resolutions rejecting tho 
Govern mentis Bantu stun policy and 
its ddtente exercise. 

Action against SASO has con- 
tinued. In February the organiza- 
tion was banned from the last Afri- 
can campus, Turfloop, by the white- 
controlled council of the university. 

Iu response SASO Issued a press 
statement claiming: “What the 

rector and the council do not tell 
the black community is that all the 
separate development university 
authorities long ago declared war 
against SASO, and have already 
refused to readmit, many students, 
not on academic grounds but 
because they happen to be members 
of SASO local committees on their 
campuses." It appears that even 
relatives of certain SASO members 
have been refused admission. 

Typical of threats to the con- 
tinued existence of SASO were the 
remarks of the Deputv Minister of 
Bantu Education in the Senate on 
June 12. The government would 
- train the blocks, he said, but riot to 
be destroyers of the way of life In 
South Africa. 

Warning thai. there were tenden- 
cies among black students to follow 
militant leaders, he appealed to the 
Opposition to help the government 
scl that " these actions of SASO " 
could be nipped In the bud. 

Opposition to white domination, 
especially In education, has become 


Increasingly widespread and mili- 
tant, not only in universities but In 
colleges ana schools. The white 
authorities are roaming swiftly and 
severely, as can be seen from two 
particular cases. 

I11 March the Wilbcrforco 
Teachers' Training College for 
Africans was closed down by police 
armed with sten guns and automatic 
rifles after students refused to leave 
the assembly hall for classes. They 
were protesting against the actions 
of a white Inspector who arrived at 
too college with n police escort and 
an African inspector, and an- 
nounced that the inspector would 
replace the popular principal who 
was on sick leave. 

At the start of the new term In 
Juty at the University of Natal 
Black Medical School, the white 
council closed tho residence and 

K ve the 270 students 24 hours to 
ive after a dispute involving meal 
tickets. 

It seems likely that eventually the 
government will resort to banning 
SASO like many .organizations 
before it, sinefe no a mod lit of repres- 
sion seems able to destroy tha 
organization. 

• Howevor, a ban is unlikely to put 
an end to die growing disquiet on 
black campuses, for those- involved 
point out that it Is the system Itself, 
not SASO, which is the cause of the 
discontent : SASO has merely been 
a very effective expression of the 
frustrated aspirations of - black 
youth. 


More than just fitting square pegs to square holes 


Bill Kirkman discusses 
.the changing role- « • 

■ of university! 
appointments Services 

In 1965 I attended, ip' Edinburgh, 
my first conference .'of univfersjty 
appointments officers. Next week 


the present director of the Edith 
burgh University : Service will be 
" presiding: Over the biennial confer- 
. ehce of the Standing Conference of 
..University : Appointments Services 
(SCUAS) : Ih Swansea. . - 
' In the ID years between these two 
. .conferences,; fhara hove bfeon a xiutui 


oer ,of fundamental changes ui the 
appointments board wptld. One 
symptom of the changes is, that it 
no longer seems appropriate to use 
: - the -term - ^ appointment* board ”i 
I,'- though, (t wouJa haVa passed with; 

., 'out comment ih: 1965. : '/• 

- - Most services now emphasize- not! 
the simple ‘'plicemept. function : 
put. the careers advisory, role which 
■- they bave ; !tO' fulfU. 'i Most of tis 
. • would paw recognize tha£ our job 
.. is npt so much to; fit square gradu- 
1 ates- Into- suitably square holes, - but 
--to, help 'people- make sensible deck 
. ftori? .agouti theiqselve* > pnd their 
,".:..iuture*.;..i-j ' ' r. 

> • i -Sricn-aejpslo'ris. arfr obviously ’of te q 
• ..‘tbodtothe -occupations 1 they, wish tq 
;V Wte- ppi but; tiiat is incidental In 
i ; the senje' that the .Teal problem is 

;v^equ^ntfy> tQ .foajee q decision. nbodt: 


One of the most obvious changes 
is simply that of size. The 1965 
conference turned out to be toe last 
occasion on which a purely informal 
meeting took place every other year. 

Two years later, SCUAS was 
formed, the change to a more for- 
mal association reflecting the fact 
that for the first tome at Edinburgh 
the number of people involved had 
exceeded 100. Now, oUr fraternity 
numbers something around 300 and 
it Includes careers 8dyise4s in the 
polytechnics as well aa the univer- 
sities. 

SCUAS was probably the' first 
major bridge between tne two sec- 
tors of higher education. Bridge- 
building went further with the crea- 
tion in 1972 of .the Central Services 
UiHt, sited in Manchester: Ehis unit, 
long discussed and mooted' already 
by the lath Lord Hoy worth In his 
report on . University Appointments 
Sery(ces in 1964, was set up * serve 
the universities. 

. When it had become firmly estab- 
lished; the Committee of Vice-Chan- 
cellors and Principals . readily 
widened its scope to enable it to 
bring in the polytechnic careers and 
appointments services.' It is now an 
essentiail part of toe careers advisory 
scene, and looking back, one won- 
dera how we managed without It. -' 

Information sheets are written hy 
; the' staffs Of different services for 
the body as' a whole:, There are 
committees dealing with audio visual 
aids, and.' with the collection of first 
destination statistics. . . 

Efforts to widen : toq range of 
oppommUies open.. -to : graduates 


Liaison with schools, so that those 
entering higher education have a 
realistic view of what it may lead 
to, has been carried out as a joint 
exercise. 

One of the most significant deve- 
lopments bas been growth of full 
and friendly contact with employers. 
Clearly, a large part of the “stock 
in trade " of the appointments ser- 
vices has always been the fact' that 
they, were closely In touch .with 
employers arid their needs. 

Personal contact, between indivi- 
dual employers and the staffs Of 
individual services, remains of 
crucial importance. In 1968, how- 
ever, a group. of major employers 
of graduates attended a conference 
organized in purhagi by SCUAS, at 
.which it was decided- to form .a 
similar body, the Standing Confer- 
ence of Employers of Graduatos. 

SCOEG has itself developed, and 
is now firmly established as a meet- 
ing ground on which toe common 
problems of!, recruiters!, (end - they 
exist even, between those who are 
competing for the same people) can 
be tackled. 

- It is symptomatic of toe close 
collaboration between SCUAS and 
<SCOEG that, whereas tri the past 
representatives of each body have 
attended the conference of the 
other, this year the Swansea gather- 
ihg-is a joint event. ' 

Tiie past 10 years, In. short; have 
seen a growth; in numbers, a great 
. increase', 'in’ Collaboration v between 
services, and between the services 
on the One hand and employers on 
the other, and the development of 
■ more' • formal machinery for co- 


retains many of the advantages of 
informality. 

This has been possible because, in 
spite of the growth, we are still a 

E retty small group most of whom 
now each other quite well. 

Over the past 10 years, there 
seems to have been a parallel, and 
even more significant change in 'our 
own attitudes to our job, . . 

When I started this work, only a 
slight caricature, of the . situation 
which thein existed would produce a 
spectrum of attitudes ranging from 
the. "extreme 1 ' counselling" 
approach (which was rare) to the 
" good solid placement " approach ■ 
which most ; of u* accepted as the 
natural 1 order of things. People 
wanted jobs. We knew about' jobs. 

• People therefore came to see us. . 

■ The Counselling approach was to 
some extent oversold, but many of 
those, who wero mistrustful of It 
felt; if wo were honest, that there 
was more In' It than we would admit, 
and More to be criticized in OUr own 
attitudes^ . 1 ' 

The formation of the CSU was 
not; of course, the fi*st attempt at 
collaborative effort. Indeed the suc- 
cess of SCUAS has been largely dcie 
to th-e fact that It has provided a 
Vehicle for cooperation between ser- 
vices in many different fields; 

■ ‘ In recent year*; this .wariness— 
and even id some cases hostility— 
lias largely gone. Wo have become 
much jnor® confident ih our . own 
work and much more ready to accept 
generally tint our . task,; Ja* . and 
should be, mucli more complicated 
than simply- knowing and telling 
people about occupations. 


perleuce was always— and still la- 
the main strength of toe university 
careers services. Weaknesses on the 
counselling side have, however, been 
recognized. 

Most of us are now well -aware 
that decisions about what to do with 
one's life -after completing full time 
higher education are not simply a 
matter of understanding about the 
huge range of occupations which Is 
available. . < ■ .. 

There are obvious dangers' In 
going too far the other way. Again 
to turn to caricature, in. the past 
the sceptics tended to feel that the 
job of the counsellor was to turn 
people who knew what they warned 
to ao. into people with grave doubts. 

It is clearly important' to recog- 
nize that someone who hos 'derided 
that, for example, he warns to be a 
chartered accountant and is seeking 
information about how to go about 
It; probably actually does want what 
he sriys he wants.' ’ ■' ' 

As h body, SCUAS hria heebme 
heavily involved in tho continuing 
widespread . public discussion ot 
- graduates and . wfyat happens ' to 
them. We are able to produce facts 
about where graduates have gone. 

Witli the help of the Central Ser- 
vices Unit, we are able id provide a 
pretty accurate picture ol the cur- 
rent state of demand. We are In- 
creasingly playing . a consultancy 
role, advising employers, particu- 
larly those now to the field, liow to 
set about recruiti ng graduates. 

The author is secretary of Cam- 
bridge University Careers Advisory 


George Morgan reports on plans for a massive research 
complex in the south of France 

Science city in the sun 
begins to take shape 
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iunimer visitors to rhe French 
liviere ill i s year will find an uii- 
Amiliai' nome among the sign-posts 
vhich clutter cross-roads and June- 
ions between Nice mid Cannes. 
Alongside Antibes and Hint, 
Mouglns and Valiaum, bold new 
feigns point the way to Sophia Ancf* 
polis, “science city in the sun" 
And the French planners' most 

E scant experiment in modern living 
nd learning. 

Tho name tells its own tale: 
fophia from the Greek word for 
wisdom, and njitinofir the graeco- 

C amnn name for Antibes, Prompted 
y similar ventures at Palo AHn, 
California, anil Akadeingoron, 

i fSSR, it is a high-density complex 
esigned in cater for research hiuI 
ligh-technology industry. Launched 
n 1969, die key words have been 
ross-fertilizatitm and pliiiidisciplin- 
rity. When the city is completed 
it 1977, top ncademics and exocri- 
ne cd Industrial technologists From 
Uirono and America should be 
nee ting regularly in the informal 
iiiTOundings. 

Originally intended to occupy a 
BBO-acro site, Sophia has now be- 
come tho nuclous of a vast 6,(100- 
Icre project— rite Valbonne Plateau 
Industrial and Scientific complex. 
Tho enlarged scheme got off to a 
flying start in March rhTs year when 
M Poniatowski, Minister of the Inte- 
rior, laid the foundation stone tor 
an £18in building to house the cen- 
tral computer reservation system 
for Air France. The Valbonne com- 
plex is expected to be completed in 
the early 1980s. 

Tiie site chosen for tile new 
‘■scientific city'* is a vast 25,(100- 
acre stretch nr undulating pinc-clad 
hills butween the Mediterranean and 
the last folds of tho Alps. All build- 
ing in. die area has been frozen and 
n vast replanting operation is under 
way to prnvlda vegetation for hill- 
sides which have been victims of 
forest fires. Careful planning will 
add artificial lakes— and try to lit 
buildings into the landscape. 

One of the pet ideas of M Piorre 
I.aftitie, director of the Ecole des 
Mines in Paris and instigator o$ the 
Sophia operation, is to build a com 
m unity centre similar to the agora 


in the cities of ancient Greece. 
Situated at the centre of the >o- 
seiircii park the agora will resemble 
mi old provenfal village — but wiLli 
nil the technical nnd social amenities 
required in a modern industrial com- 
plex. It will contain cinemas, a 
theatre, restaurants and mi exhibi- 
tion centre, and will be the enter- 
tainment centre for the 30,000 re- 
searchers and industrial workers 
who will one day work there. 

But Sophia is not intended lo be 
a new town, nor a glorified univer- 
sity campus. Housing will be pro- 
vided, for fewer than half of the 
working population and most re- 
searchers and students will come in 
from Nice and Cannes just a few 
minutes away along the motorway.. 
The aim is lo avoid making it an 
academic ghetto and to integrate 
i he research park into the social 
and economic activity of the region. 

Official backing for the project 
ints been enthusiastic and several 
government departments have com- 
missioned land. The Ecole de 
Mines , < the top engineering school 
in Paris, is to transfer part of its 
net ivi lies und some research labora- 
tories to a new 27-ucre site. The 
University of Nice will also move in 
I u hormones and 150 research 
workers, and plans to set up u 
management information institute. 
The Telecommunications School will 
have its new headquarters only a 
few yards away through the trees 
and the two of them will provide 
a centre for computer technology 
n nd applications. The CNRS, 
France's £200m a year central 
agency for fundamental research, is 
also moving ; next year it will open 
new laboratories for an estimated 
2(HJ research workers in n variety nf 
science and aits subjects. 

Local business and academic 
circles have also been keen on the 
scheme. The Nice Chamber nr 
Commerce will supervise work on 
rhe Valbonne Plateau Scheme, and 
is shout to be given responsibility 
for Sophia Antipolis as well. 

They will also occupy 25 acres, 
some of which will be reserved for 
the Nice Graduate School of Com- 
merce, which Is due to open in 
1977. Ope of 17 grandes icoies in 
France, it specializes in business 
and management studies. 


Indian courses 
in education 
‘lack direction’ 

from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Both BEd and M'Eri courses in In- 
dian universities lack direction, 
according to a 10-m ember expert 
panel of the University Grants 
Commission, headed by die direc- 
tor of the National Council for | 
Applied Economic Research. 

“The existing postgraduate 
courses’*, says the pane], “are 
neither dosply linked with the pro- 
fessional needs of teachers, nor do 
they have the depth and intensity 
necessaiy for the study of educa- 
tion as an academic discipline". 
The BEd courses are ineffective 
and aimless ; the MEd courses 
“have grown merely as an exten 
sion of the BEd courses ”. 

.The panel suggests that the UGC 
finance “a comprehensive study of 
the objectives and orientation " of 
the first-degree course in education 
und publish a monograph on dif- 
ferent aspects of teacher education. 
This should foe circulated among 
colleges of education who can then 
make specific remedial proposals. 

Tiie panel proposes an inter- 
mediary degree course of MAC Edu- 
cation). 


Enrolments reach all-time 
record despite cash crises 


I Mexico 

National university 
spreads its wings 

The National University of Mexico, 
faced with the problem of a mush- 
rooming student body, has started 
to decentralize with new buildings 
in the suburbs of Mexico City. 

The decentralization process 
began in 1973. But the 
main campus at University 
City, to the south of the capital, 
still hast a student population of 
over. 200,000— all but 50,000 of those 
enrolled at the university. 

Two new schools for professional 
studies are to be built in September, 
planned for the winter term of 
January. 1976. One branch will be 
at the huge San Juan de Aragon 
housing complex In north-eastern 
Mexico City, and the other on Cal- 
zqda Zaragoza, near the PueblB 
highway. 
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from Tsrael Cinman 

WASHINGTON 
Uespite stresses in national, insti- 
tutional, and personal economies, 
there are signs that the beginning 
of the new academic year will find 
more students than ever before on 
America’s college and university 
campuses. 

Advance indications that college 
enrolments generally will increase 
this autumn Include : 

• The latest projection by the 
United States Office of Education’s 
National Center for Education 
Statistics, estimating that autumn 
eurolment will increase nearly 4 

S er cent over last year ; 

I A survey of 66 women’s colleges, 
indicating that after two consecutive 
years of declining enrolment they 
will have a 3 per cent iucrease ; 

• A survey of 600 private colleges, 
a majority of which reported that 
applications were ahead of last 
year ; 

• A telephone survey of 17 mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities 
which found that none expected 
declines in enrolment and eight 
expected significant Increases. 

One of the most commonly offered 
explanations for enrolment in- 
creases is that when jobs are hard 
to find, further education is seen 
not only as an alternative to idle- 
ness but as a means of improving 

S ieople's chances of getting good 
obs later. 

Supporting that view, a newly 
reported survey by the United States 
Department of Labour showed that 
persons with at least four years of 
college had an unemployment rate 
only one-third as great as the 
national average. 

While inflation has increased the 
cost of going to college, iri many 
cases there has been a substantial 
reduction in the largest cost : what 
economists call “ forgone earnings ”, 
the amount a student would have 
earned if he were not in college. 

The National Centre for Education 
Statistics is projecting total college 
enrolment this autumn, for degree 
and non-degree students, part-time 
and full-time, at 10,619,000— an 
increase of 395,000 over last year's 
reported total. 

About two-thirds of the additional 
students this’ autumn are expeated 
io be enrolled on a part-time basis. 
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Counting only those working 
towards a degree, die enrolmaS 
projected is 9,328, 000-an incrS 

9,023,'446? er CeM ° Vel ' la “ 


projected 1,291,000 'non-deEria 
students are exoected to be eurolleJ 
un a full-time oasis. 

These are the national ceatet'i 
latest projections, based on pan 
trends and changes in college-as# 
population groups, ^ 

The projection of a 3.9 per cent 
increase in total enrolment this 
autumn compares with a reported 
increase of 5.5 per cent last year, 
which was larger thau had gener- 
ally been expected. A year ago, the 
National Center for Education Sta- 
t is tics was projecting an increase ' 
of only 1.3 per cent. 

Projections made bv tha center 
do not take into account the in- 
fluence of economic factors, such at 
unemployment and inflation. Male- 
ing projections of college enrolment 
has its uncertainties but is easier 
than trying to predict what the eco- 
nomy is going to do, an official at 
the center said. 

The Women's College Coalition, 
representing 71 institutions, report- 
ed enrolment Increases in all sectors 
of its membership. The average 
increase for the 66 women's colleges 
that provided data was 3 per cent 
for full-time students and 5 per 
cent for part-time students, com- 
pared with last year. 

The reported Increase follows de- 
dines of 1.6 per cent in the autumn 
of 1973 and a fraction of a percen- 
tage point in 1974. 

The enrolment increases at the 
women’s colleges were not aveuly 
distributed. The coalition said 35 
of the reporting colleges indicated 
enrolment increases tills autumn, 17 
reported enrolments about the 
same as last year’s, and the other 
14 Indicated smaller enrolments. 

Among the women's colleges 
reporting smaller enrolments, half 
said they would have at least 3 per 
cent fewer students this autumn. 

• Nine of the women's institutions 
reported that they were not seeking 
Increased enrolment because they 
already were at their optimum 
capacity. - 

Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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Carnegie highlights key Colleges aid 
influence of class scheme 8ati ° n 


from Frances Hill group and 37 per cent of the age from Our Correspondent 

NEW YORK • 810UI> of 25 a,lrt under. 

The increase under 30 conies BOSTON 

Social Glass and race still have a entirely from women who are child- Boston ha* been plagued with riots 
major influence on die sort of less- ■nd there is no clear evi- and violence since hussing roc 
liialier education — if any — a stu- deuce u limit whether or not diese school integration was introduced In 
dan* hi Hkelv to receive Tills Is ^PHj 8 ucadeniics will have 1974. Ami this summer 21 colleges 

Hmt In a « of ? nl ^ en a,,d drop out of P«* are roking part in a new plan to pro- 

made clear In a new volume of fession. mote desegregation. 

esiayH apoiisured by the Carnegie Women me must strongly repre- This means that schools and col- 
Commission on Higher Education, semed in tho lower status' depart- leges will cooperate in an attempt 

edited by Martin Trow. menu. The newer professional to raise standards of elementary and 

A disproportionate number of schools, including education, have secondary education, and will start 

unilaivraHii'flrpq are from middle tl,e highest proportion of women or expand special "magnet" pro- 
undergraduates are from middle and 1(| thfl { [ 1|e ar|s and humaili . grammes in II selected secondary, 

and upper-middle homes, and the j| CSi women constitute about one- middle and elementary schools, 
higher the social class of a student, quarter of ail staff members. ?he state of Massachusetts sup- 

dw nu>re prestigious fhe institution j n business and the biological D ll ,? d * tJ 00,nnn •« Apill so that tlio 
ha or she is likely to attend. Ttaljt and social sciences women are colleges i-omd begin discussing with 

I, true fi.r Week etudent, u well ** d S'„ ,‘.“d l.» “.TbE 

as white, but more low and ^Vev leu than oSe-tenth and in Hngual education and. in the case of 
middle-income blacks are concern enrhieering S less than ^alf ' of ono ^ a , s . cl| ooh, developing spe- 

tmbed in low-quality institutions S cent aa X ct ! l,rs 1 s in ,,cw *«W ecl8 - 

then low and mlddMucom. whin B«a™ 37 per ceol ot ell female 

Mudeatfl. staff are concomrated iu educution preliminary meeting. More funds 

It is clear that race has a noga- and the newer professions, over one- became available at the end of that 
tivo effect independent of class, jhird of women suffer from the month, and serious planning began 

_ - _ . . . noiiii' l\n mil lAui.tr maind In 1 ° 



Police protection and blissing In Boston 


cula and services will continue at 
other schools through the autumn. 

New programmes at tlio magnet 
schools are intended to give a ^dis- 
tinctive thrust ", says Frauds If. 
Duehay, one of the project's 
nrgani/urs. The concept Is gaining 
popularity iu the United Suites os 
a menus nf attracting white Htudoiits 


iiiv ■ w »■ wwfc (|.m to w* a .a m j mg tiLuaii pup uiiii nj hi mb i. 1 iiiiuu tan 

says Judy Roizen, research socio- . *!iitr ■« «I 8 | lU ri,»tr , a menus of attracting white Htudoiits 

Inafat at the Ilniversitv of California w ,IC - • 01 1 .f, , 8ex , a . n “ r ,e r Projects such as enmpu ter science into ureponderai it ly h lack schools — 
^V ln ares^yon btack stu SSESJl “ SubjCCW C °“* *nd . occupa.lnnal education -In or vge P ««.-wlfi>,.t exerting ex- 


dents In liLgjliev education. 


which university teachers will pro- 


The proportion of women rises vide special bed knowledge — will 


Site says that black families with fairly steadily as the quality of begin in a few schools In the new 

iDComes comparable to whites are institution declines. More than two- school year. Discussiuns on new 

[ass likelv to have a child in col- rilircls of ■» female academics ere developments and revisions of curri- 

i- B - A in,..., curreudy teaching in four or two — 

legs and blacks are far more likely r co f[ egeg , an( j j e8S than one- 1 

to be at more modest institutions £ hlrd in universities) while men I OlltrO VPrSl/l I 

than Whites from similar class are equally divided between unlvcr- w v t vs oisu 

backgrounds. sides and other institution*. 

In 1970, 70 per cent of black . proportion of women also T|I CSlUClll 

underaraduaws at Undine the r,8e * 85 tha level of academic rank J T m 

imaeigraduates were attending the d u g and only four per cent of 

lowes -quality four-year colleges fu , n profe!J .,ors at the country's FCSlffllS 

sad Junior colleges, as compared leading Institutions are women. * 

with only 52 per cent of white The average mean salary for aca- .. Acc 

undergraduates. Increases in black deiuic nten is $13,000, while for CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

enrolment over tiie past five years women it is $9,800. Dr Donald Horiiig, president of 

appear to be taking place mainly in Oliver Fulton suggests that the Brown University, is to resign next 
the lower quality Institutions. concentration of women in lower June. His decision conies at a 

Since the future orosnects of Ku’ks of dhe academic profession time when Brown is facing mount- 
most bhek Kudmm dSd mf t Si «n bo portly exploinod by tlio f«ct in* flnancio problems winch hoye 
Sty of the Tn^Sriono they *« *«y P''bli5i low Aon men. crowl unstoM omong die foculty 
L4;4W‘tpSSl35 0 S enrol But even .«* jmujt women nd whW* led m o otudont «nk. 


ternal pressuro or using formal 
procedures. 

Thu universities will help the 
magnet schools develop the now 
specialized programmes which will 


make them distinctive. Tha exact 
form of the cooperation between 
schools and colleges is not yet 
known, but there will be regular 
meetings between university and 
school personnel, and university lec- 
turers may Leach in sellout class- 
rooms. 

Tlio universities taking pnrt in- 
clude the Massachusetts Institute nf 
Technology, Harvard and Braudels. 
Tlio stqto nf Massachusetts is ex- 
pected to provide further funds to 
maintain and possibly expand tho 
sclionte. 


Radical economics revives 
as recession bites 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
Dr Donald Horiiig, president of 


is 

iuafity of otdoISv Svi'foH professorships, and women .A Harvard-educated, chemist,. Dr 
Roizen sa vs ^ P t y , J ■ y earn between $4,000 and $6,000 less Hornlg was a former science adviser 

«y». . . sa ,i aT J M than meii. Bui to President Johnson. He became 

Olivw Fulton and Martin Trow, yivmtn are promoted more president of Brown in 1970. Durin - 

5° ,h n of the University of Califor- thTn ma.rKd women and do his five-year tenure, he establish* 

?ifk. Ber e kelBy ,V point . out that die neerlv as well as* single men But a full medical programme, further 
level of . self-recruitment at die Z J v^sl developed its currfculum and ore- 


elitA ■ .iJLiW-rriA- IT single men do markedly less well d^eloped ...... 

h eh" ? 1S u BX 5^ me,y than their married counterparts. ^ sided over the merger of Browij 

Teachers who have degrees u ". „ ... „ r _ m „ n and Pembroke into a coeducational 

e P te sraduate schools com- _ f ! rm, fn!m ron ve n do n al undergraluate institution. 

highest £lai? hW Preytige Bre^eTp 

«y« that the proportion of female SffiSuJ? v^ho a^ married 19G0s. when enrolments were in- 

l^hjng staH propped hack in 1960 «Bve r Fukou creasing, the economy was in an 

£ cent, the level It had otiiei 1 Says discuss teachers' upsv^ng and federal grants were 

i e ® D Jn 1910. The proportion is poEtlod at dcudek, P«nrifuL • ■ ... 

now 20 per cent ™seai3»iKl» Now. however, Brown, like many 

Those over 55 years of ago make don, religious invo-lvement and other Institutions. j '’problems 
^.nnOjQuartec • of female staff, scholarly productivity, marital CUtbacta. but | it8 1 y . 

M»Ue those in tilieir early « thirties ■ status and graduate education, and oarticularly its 

make up one;seventli. Women born the impact of peers on student The V uni- 

before the end of the First World orientations to college. iuiphal 

War took advamage of the new . Teachers and Students: Aspects of * P f ‘ « econo Really 

apportunltiM for their sex. , says American Higher Education, mnjip u keep ttseit erenomicaig 

Ojlver Fulton, but ' then thefr sue- Edited by Martin Trow. A volume ® ver n,, n L« endowment 

JJMOW stayed at home In inprees- .of essays sponsored bv the Came- SlSsSal in ” 972, lias 

. Peter -colt, page 23 


and pre- 


oi women rises with females com- 
prising 22 per cent of thq 26-30 age 


42% are ‘helped by parents’ 


* white paper" to the faculty and 
students last spring. He proposed 
a three-year austerity, budget to deal 
with tho fiscal crisis, with a 15 por 
cent cut In university expenditure. 

From ' Frances Hill - ' \. among four-ytiar college students, j^back? were^falUng mol? heavi^ 

... NEW YORK S.% 

Students froth families with incomes ' u i^ e ji, 8ra ^nLoA^ e a«li ^rn ■ TTie o^pOsitlort shdb jpread w the 

above $25,000 pay an averuke df I w - ,| D e rn students, who depfaudM to examine 

«^a^re 0 rVVWhtf™uca- die university bpok»7p that they 

don thatr students from famBles ' El £ ht par P e , n Li P f could make suggestions es to where 

with Lower Incomes ■ receive state scholarships or grpnts cut5 might be more effectively made. 

Tiii';, .. w. . , '• ^ ■ and about 7 per cent receive local The administration Refused, .and last 

findtog from. a iCVUSh?' : scholsrsliipa or grants. Other April there were muss rallies,, .a 
nnA ■ ^ /.report .on student income, sources, of income. Include personal f our . t iay trike and the seizure of 
, W'PbMiads , the sav ings. spouse’s J income and University HaU by black and other 
ln 3 S^i t ?i Hie levels of family veterans’ benefits.. , ■■ minority students, who complained 

hww ' - th L l 0st A th , e ! Blocks made up about 8 per cgAi that the Hrst casualties of the cut- 

"W* ■ education . which, .students ^ tow ; post-secondary enrol- backs would be the special minority 
^T 1 ■. ‘meiit in October,: J973, dto, report courses begun as a result of the 

An American < College education sa5^. while a slightly lower prqpor-. student protest years, 
cap cost -anywhere between $620 a . Hop . of blacks than whjtes was Although a compromise was even- 
year and $2,6*10. Thn Vreport. ;mv» . attending universities, the proper- tually. reached with, the student 
Indents -Who. receive financial ihelp i /toon of.: blacks attending , two-year strikers, a legacy of bad feeling to- 
tmm their ipareq^sj find k ehsjeii to ' collegos and vocational schooh was ward Dr .Horn ig, both on the part 
. *tw5y : $ui| QiA^dr, : td- , Attendl*.inorg--': < soitigwhat higher timir that , fbr. of students and some faculty mem- 
'1: ypansivq Lsdiflole.-'. '.i:L :. = ■■ . — ■ . wliite studerits. .Sitrjiilar prbpQffiona bers seems to bav 


from Angela Stent 

CAMBRIDGE, hLVSS 
Economics, according to one 
official of tho American Economics 
Association, is a countercyclical 
profession t “ When times get hard 
in the economy, they get good for 
economists” he says. 

This relationship has turned eco- 
nomics Into one of the most popular 
disciplines on United States cam- 
puses. this year, It has also Intensi- 
fied the debate on how economics 


caused many splits in economics de- 
partments throughout the country. 

Radical economics has become re- 
spectable. Curricula have been 
altered and, for the first time, 
Marxist economics is an acceptable 
part of undergraduate courses. 

This year enrolments in introduc- 
tory economics courses went up 
from between 40 to 60 per cent at 
some universities, and economics Is 
now one of the most popular majors. 

At Harvard, for example, there 
has been a sharp decline in students 
majoring in political science and 
history. On the other hand, the 
enrolments on the introductory eco- 
nomics course have gone up in four 
years from 550 to 870. This makes 
it the largest undergraduate course 
at Harvard. 

The' economic recession seems jo 
have turned students to' economics 
as a Way of insulating therqielvei 
from its Financial effects. "Students 
arc . concerned about . their own 
economic security when they get 
out” says one University of Massa- 
chusetts professor. "They think it 
will be easier to get a job if they 
take economics.” 

Another unexpected result nf the 
recession is tho sudden rise in 
demand for economists. Most acade- 
mic - conventions In iho past year 
spent hiuch of their time bemoaning 
trie desperate job situation' for those 
with PhDs. .But 'at the American 
Economics Association meeting there 
were 500 employers.- recruiting 
economists, 

But, despite this apparent i boiist, . 
all. is not well. According to-Pi'ofes- 
sor Paul Suraueisdii, the Nobel Prize 
winner whose economics textbook 
lias sold three million copies, stag- 
flation has led to ’ increased self- 
examination by the profession.. . 

It is a- sign of this that, in tfoe 
latest editioh of his book, Prbf&ssor 
Samuelsdn has devoted . a chapter 
to Marx. He writes : ** It is d scandal 
that until .recently even majors' in 
economics were . taught jid thing- of- 


Tills lack uf attention lias bccomo 
a controversial issue on many 
United States campuses. Two years 
ago. Professor Samuel Bowles, a 
radical economist, was denied tenure 
aL Harvard because of what he 
claimed were political objections to 
his views. Another Marxist econo- 
mist Mt with him, and they are now 
teaching at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst, which has be- 
come a cenLre for radical economists. 

As maru Marxist economists havo 
lost their jobs the American Econ- 
omics Association has formed a com- 
mittee to investigate dismissals at 


T7T*n rmrwtn w'rvnn 


and at Lehman College, part of the 
City University of New York. 

The organization for Marxist econ- 
omists Is tho Union for Radical 
Political Economists, which In tha 
past year has grown by 25 per cent 
io more titan 2,500 members. URPE 
is currently urging its members to ‘ 
hold " teach-ins " and " teach-oiits " 
for students, workers and consumers 
on the current crisis. 

Much of the attention being paid 
to the radical economists stems from 
their analysis of the causes of tha 
current recession and inflation, 
Generally they view the situation as 
the first genuine postwar economic 
crisis, whose basic cause is -the fall- 
ing rate of profit. 

Unlike traditional economists, who 
see the government as the arbiter of 
different interests within society, 
the radicate argue that governments 
•inevitably .serve the interests of tho 
big corporations. Sdme even claim 
that the government has deliberately 
engineered the current recession in 
order to "discipline" labour. How- 
ever, few oE them actually forecast 
the imminent collapse of the capital- 
ist system.- . 

The more traditional Keynesian. 
economists are equally gloomy.' 
“Thera is ho agreed cure for stag- 
flation ", says Professor Samuelsun. 
" We do know how to prescribe for 
a serious recession — but how do you 
do it 'Without going back to infla- 
tion ? 11 

There has aim been a growing 
attack .f font -the right. The Liber- 
tarians V believe ' that the current 
" crisis is due to government interfer- 
ence in the free market. For. ok- 
" ample, Mr Murray Roth bard, a lead- 
ing conservative economist, blames 
the artificial expansion . of .gov- 
ernment-supported bank credit;. - 

As the debate continues,. most. pro- 
fessors and students agree that the 
current crisis has mane economics 
a more stimulating discipline. ' A 
. lew years Ago we taught the Keyiie- 
Slan model . and- thgt- was it”, says 
. Professor Elisabeth Allison, director 
of Harvard's introductory, economics; 
course.- - " Now -iFs ' ati oppn ; ball. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HICil UR l:(XX 'Af ION' Sl ?Pfir:MI:NT 

Winning Hume Stjuar e, London WH X SEZ. Telephone 01-837 1234 

Excellence or equality? 

_ '7 l ? ae i" c ‘ s *? n , ie danger that society which neatly encapsulates and svn- 
>111 Jnse sight of tile distinctive theshes the new themes of the mid- 
competence of a university, which 1970s, 

Is to serve as a centre of learning Neither Sir Alex Smith nor Mr 
and free inquiry, of civilization and Habakkuk are in the habit of mak- 
cultnre, as a centre for the nn- lug long speeches to the annual 
teticred exchange of incus, as a round of academic conferences. Yet 
place where meu can attempt to each spoke with conviction. even a 
discover H»d teach the truth ", Mr passion, that was all the more dis- 
K. J. llHbuakuk, vice-chancellor of tractive for being unexpected. What 
.. .n Unive, '« i, y (page G). is equally interesting is that their 

The university ideal 1ms be- views seem closer than even they 
come distorted. Universities have themselves might suspect, 
pursued expansion into vocational Sir Alex wants universities — and 
and professional fields for which wants them to fulfil the same role 
Ihey are not suited. The university that Mr Habakkuk enunciated — and 
idea! has given rise to a hierarchy Mr Habakkuk acknowledges the 
of esteem in which human activities important role in further and higher 
ere graded. It Iihs .shrunk the area education of institutions other than 
of freedom avail ah Is to students", universities. Each is critical of the 
Sir Alex Smith, riiairntnn of the increasing role of the .state and each 
Committee of Direct nr. s of I’olytecli- is anxious hath to extend opportun- 
ities und a member of ilic IJniver- ity and to maintain excellence whe- 
siiy Grants (.'nniiuiitce {page 8). ihcr it be university, college or poly- 
"The slowly (huvning miliyution technic excellence, 
that one's universiiy, one’s depart- Some common sense and a sense 
meiil is not going in make tin- first of fraternity are therefore beginning 
division, will not have the res cm reus to enter rhe dehate about the d I rec- 
ur dm students or the encourage- lions in which universities, colleges 
ntont from public authorities to and polytechnics ought to be niov- 
become another world class institu- ing, and they arc remarkably (and 
tju it, can lend to a sense of frusrrn- perhaps irritulingly) similar to those 
lion and resentment ”, Professor chnned by Mr Croslmid and Mrs 
Martin Draw (TUBS, August 29). Thatcher. 

" Higher education has taken the Universities, manv of which are 
place of dtfente — it is nt the hot tom rapidly assuming the role of polvver- 
of the leiigiic’*. senior civil servant, shies as they hasten to demonstrate 
As the 1V75 7G acutiemic year how much better thev are at being 
starts in Britain, some of the themes polytechnics than the polvtechnics 
ihut seem likely to dominate the ought perhaps in consider now 
deb i l, | ie i. aht '! lt 9 ovorn ‘ whether continuing expansion is in 
mutt policy 0n ? li ^ her education are their best interests. A virtual halt 
already emerging, and they are to growth might be the best method 
u s h. H rply etched: the of nrotecting their unique and spe- 
sudden realization, even by egali- cial roles, especially in research 

lS r T*nlvp«;.-n lant ° f e ? cel,ence As student numbers grow, col'- 

i ne. | v* i h rei! r'n p rl 'll *?° n be , genu ‘ L CBe ® and P n, y*«hnics would then 
? nd r, ie resentment be given a real opportunity to show 
l ,n l vl f ch " lcs “t the superior their mettle, especially in teaching 
I* lht! V niver ’ a,,d 10 become more efficient insM- 

a for lie col eue^^rA S? !^k- “t! ", ,lio,,S ” lth J ess ° r the demoraliza- 
ai * Jw, e 8 es * * ach °? which tion and sheer waste of public 

ltI ? de ™ ore acute by the money in many departments that 
and d 1h» S 0Wn 0f **P ansJoj > | on » e nf »hem have now. As Pro- 

buriee?s fiercer squeezing of feasor Trow argues this week (page 

At Lancaster Univereif.. ,i ■ , 2), excellence and equality can co- 

ihe »»iy this week exist in a mass system and such an 

,n P u ‘ s 1 1 ed ini e r n atio u al con- arrangement might be the best 

S^r l, Eo»i| ,, r^rAff“ E ^ method far BriiL ,o caa,l„ue to 

HfcHer" E£^^a y 7 ? A '^ DI L m ^u a bj f f 0 /, ■ X n r ,am ‘ he °" e B " d B "™ d rhe 


Turkish universities 


from Mr D. R. Bell 
Sir, — I find it difficult to accept 
that David Rnrchard [THES August 
22), now of Nuffield College 
and late of The Guardian, can have 
produced on first-hand observation 
the mixture of downright falsehood 
and tendentious diagnosis of the 
situation in the Middle East Tech- 
nical University in Ankara. 

For example, he speaks of “ Tur- 
key’s other universities, which are 
crammed imo ancient buildings with 
pitifully few facilities ”. Has he visi- 
ted Lhe recently built campuses of 
Hacettepe University and the Bos- 
phoriis University 7 Clearly not. 

It is anything out my Intention to 
suggest that the Turkish universities 


stems more from difficulties of the 
school system and the lack of a uni- 
versity tradition than it does from 
any narrowly political source. 

Tills situation is exploited by hoth 
left and right-wing elements and, 
naturally, the government being 


right-wing, it is invariably the left 
who suffer a willing martyrdom in 
their attempt to politicize the uni- 


Dangers of the dole 


The National Union of Students 
next week initiates a new campaign 
on educational expenditure, audio 
particular it will be seeking a sub- 
stantially more generous grant sys-. 
tem. Ids clear that many influential 
and significant figures in academic 
life share with the NUS its belief 
that an improved method of sup- 
porting students is ueeded, and 
there is general agreement that the 
Anderson principle has been 
seriously eroded. 

Interviewed on. radio recently. 
Lord Ashby, former master of Clare 
College, Cambridge, talked of the- 

11 ft-AntAfla.ii.ini- — C . 

d 


mum student grant in 1974-75 was 
only £58 : in ■ 1975-76 it will be 
only E70. Furthermore, the exer- 
else of one’s, full legal rights is a 
perfectly respectable technique for 
securing social justice. 

But none of this alters the power 
Ol Lord Ashby’s principal argument 
that -the -NUS . .has >. endorsed p dan- 
■ gerous and misguided practice: The 
• effect may be the terdsion of: a . basic 
principle of our welfare system and 
even the Introduction of new 
grants systems which would not be 
at ali to the liking of the NUS. 

He. and Lord Ampin both discuss 



are without problems or that these 
problems can be solved by the argu- 
ably necessary provision of police 
and troops not only in METu but 
elsewhere. 

_ His diagnosis would have bene- 
fited had he brought to your attenr 
tion the fact that innocent people 
have been shot, killed and injured 
in student riots ; in addition his 
diagnosis entirely ignores the aca- 
demic roots of the problems. 

The first sensible thing to suspect 
In a boycott of examinatJoiis is that 
the absent students did not think 
they would pass anyway. The impo- 
sition of standards by some faculties 
to which a large proportion of stu- 
dents cannot attain is a key factor 
in the present Turkish s ituation and 

Civil Service fees 

from Dr D. E. Eversle ii 
S ir, — May I strongly support Mr 
D. L. Munby’s letter ( THES August 
29) regarding the ridiculous changes 
In the method of paying Civil Ser- 
vice College lecture fees. He has 
studied the exact procedures much 
more closely than I have, though I 
independently came to the conclu- 
sion that it was just not worth the 
effort. 

Incidental ly, the same method is 
used (and has been used for Lhe last 
year) by the SSRC, from whom one 
gets a gross fee of £12.50 for a meet- 
ing lasting all day preceded by at 
least two or three days of reading 
applications, bids for ‘ studentships, 
etc. They then go through the same 
business of “ grossing up ” the 
expenses and (axing the lot at 35 per 
cent. 

The iniquity lies in this. For all 
other work wnlch I do in my spare 
time, leave days, evenings and week- 
ends, I am allowed to put the pro- 
ceeds on schedule D. 

As such work normally involves 
the upkeep, of a different part of 
one s library than one’s normal 
occupation, and since all thq usual 
exemptions (study allowances, sub- 
scriptions, etc) are applicable to ‘ 
schedule D, the effective rate of tax 
under the old system was, say, 25 
per cent, so that one Counted on 
being paid, say, a remuneration of 
about 50p an hour for what one did. 

■ 1 Nbw that the attempt is made to 1 
put these darnings on schedule E. 
the net proceeds sink to about 10p 
5e«*J? ur ’ , As happens, I do the 
S5RC work for reasons other than 
monetary gain, but the Civil Service • 
College business is more serious 
because it rarely pays off in terms 
of student feedback, 

Therefore a' trip to Sunni ngdale 
(even wth expenses paid), JU effec- 
tively £5 for the best part of a day’s 

' aSSS#' there muttibe ; 

IWvejr ways of tajdagiuph effori^ 1 

j Neeidless to 'say, private Insritu- 
flons, : newspapers and journals, and 
*? ./fj’ badlp and television 

525£5f* f“ v<! T oc resorted to this- 
method .of predetermining one's, tax 
ra^e. - I can. qf course, use ah 
accountant to get some of this bbdk 
agamy but this in Itself js. axr expen- •: 
sJve- business. " ■ 

It Is dme the whole matter was 
looked at agoln. Mr Mimby’s sug- 
gesrions of a total boycott will, alas, 
tall -on deaf ears as far as those 
people ate. concerned who have to 
fely for a considerable part of their 
shrinking standard of bvihg on this 
soct of opportunity even if he and 
if&n afford to say • no rhank you 
Yours faiihfuliy, 

D. B. C. EVERSLEY 


versmes. 

What Is encouraging in this sad 
situation is that there are Turkish 
academics who, whatever their views 
may be as Turkish citizens, are in 
their professional capacities heartily 
sick of any attempt to use their 
institutions for political purposes. 

A further thing which surprises 
me in Mr Barchard’s article is his 
bland assumption that METU is 
Turkey’s best university. If anything 
it is a product of the hanevmoon 
between Turkey and lhe USA over 
a decade ago which, as we know, 
has now led to separation and may 
lead to divorce. 

Does Mr Barchard really see no 
connection between this vear’s 
events at METU and the current 
expulsion of American military per- 
sonnel from Turkey by the Demirel 
Government? What on earth do 
they read nowadays in the Nuffield 
senior common room ? 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID BELL, 

Department of logic, 

Glasgow University. 

Entry changes 

from Dr J. M. Friipn 
Sir, — Professor Hayek’s suggestion 
(THES August 29) that special con- 
ditions of university entrance 
should be permitted to students 
capable of making an original con- 
tribution to knowledge is attracts. 
Yet surely we should not go out of 
our way to make life difficult for 
those so endowed ? 

Under the existing arrangements 
many students make considerable 
sacrifices in order to study. To 
impose additional burdens upon 
those who seem likely to be the 
most progressive members of our 
society would Imply a" strange sense 
of values. Or has our nation no 
future except as an assembly line, 
for ever producing bric-a-brac in 
response to artificially stimulated 
demands ? 

Yours sincerely, 

JOAN FRAYN, 

Arthur Road, 

Kingston upon Thames, 

Surrey, 

Sanskrit planning 

from Mr D. W. Barron 
Sir, — Lord Crowther-Hum’s remarks 
on tbe need to respond to national 
requirements have aroused many re- 
actions, but the prize must surely go 
to the University of OxFord for its 
proposal to fill chairs in Anglo- 
Saxon, Sanskrit, interpretation of 
holy scripture and exegesis of holy 
scripture. What a splendid piece of 
manpower planning 1 
Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BARRON, 

Department of Mathematics, 
Southampton University. 


Science degrees 

from Mr Ian Court 
Sir,— Professor Hunt Is so right In 
, tus assessment that the Lop echelons 
of the Civil Service are- incapable of 
recognizing their deficient of tech- 
f.nujally sqmpetent people, For direct 
i entrants; their ebndescensibh to 1 lhe 
technological age is to expect a 
knowledge of mathematics to’ the 
level of simple arithmetic and of 
, such men of science as Galileo and 
. Dr. Brohowski. -Not for them ' any 
acquaintance with the works of 
• Lagrange, Heisenberg tir Hobk, etc 
; However, his desireto See sciehOe- 
trained graduates: lq more varied 
senior positions will hot be gratified 
% just by persuading more 'students to 

™Sbi£ e T e su £ ject8 ' A «««££ 

mSSSnf? ? 8 Chai,ge , In course 
contents of most science degrees 

There must be less emphasis on the 
needs of the prospective post gradu- 
ate researcher and the Inclusion of 

!Ln SU « 3t i amia study; of the social 
economic and - political role of 
science end technology. 

Yours sincerely. 

JAN COURT. 


Soviet students 

■ from Mr H. D. Hughes 

■ Sir,— Moscow seems a peculiu 
i venue for die vice-chancellor 3 

Oxford University to choose for an 
i attack on recurrent education and 

■ student (THES, August 
r 22). Surely lie must be aware that 

■ f or many years entry to universities 
in the Soviet Union has been norma] 
up to 35 years of age, and that s 
nigh proportion of students In 

[ Soviet institutions of higher eduea- 
i Hon are workers studying part-time 
i and by correspondence, with special 
1 arrangements for paid educational 
leave for periods of study and ex- 
. aminations. 

For social and educations] 

; reasons, preference is often given 
to students with some years of ex- 
perience of work and public service 
after leaving school. 

It Is to be hoped that the dele 
gates from the East European and 
Scandinavian countries in particu- 
lar, with relevant knowledge of the 
merits of mature students, respon- 
ded with vigour to his address. One 
can imagine the reaction in senior 
common rooms here if the head of 
Moscow University had launched an 
attack in Oxford on the collegiate 
system of student selection, with 
similar lack of experience on which 
to draw. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. D. HUGHES, 

Principal, 

Nuffield College, Ox ford. 

Transfer credit 

from Mr TV. J. Dey 
Sir, — The secretary of (he Standing , 
Conference on University Entrance 
has properly and politely presented, 
a defence of SCUE against the 
rather intemperate criticism of your 
leader (the THES, August 8). As he 
may be thought to have a personal 
interest in the repute of SCUE I 
hope that you will allow me to put 
forward a few points which may 
have been overlooked when your 
leader was written. 

• SCUE must consider the whole 
question of transfer from all sides 
and cannot confine itself to the 
movement of Open University stu- 
dents into the traditional universiiy 
courses. 

• In considering Open Universiiy 
students, of whom some have nht 
acquired at school the usual ace 
domic credentials through the GCE» 
the first question to he answered 
by each university concerns the pos- 
sibility of counting Open University 
foundation courses as a substitute 
for the traditional entry qualifies- 
tflons. 

If the first hurdle con be over- 
come (and it usually is solved in 
individual cases) a further queslion 
arises over the acceptance of studies 
and examinations in one university 
as excusing the student from inking 
again similar courses and examine- .. 
Dons in another university. 

This point concerns far more 
institutions than the Open Univer- 
sity alone. When the individuality 
of universities in the United King- 
dom is one of the advantages of lhe 
varied system avoiding the drabnesi 
of uniformity it is inevitable that .■ 
mobility of undergraduates 
transfer, credit approached by 
SCUE with caution. 

I support SCUE in its prudent 
approach to a problem which M.. - 
;bcset with difficulties. The first 
essential is to recognize, the dint- 
cultiies which include the wider 
application of transfer credit, to , : - 
' Students from other United Kuifr 
■dom undversities and polytechnics* 
commonwealth universities ami uo* , ; 
verslties . throughout the world, -i 

I would suggest that a thorough r 

study of! mobility is required [S'*®*®* - - 
have, already been studies h? 
various bodies (eg, • Council 
Europe) of this problem. 

British Council Is deeply . involved 
in expediting mobility and If fwnr*- 1 ■ 


1HE times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 5.S.75 


( The expansion of university education in the US 
since 1945 has probably intensified, and has 
certainly legitimised, the existing social hierarchy’ 


Education fails to remove 
class barriers 
in American society 
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eg 

. 1.1 s,,,dcnts , at Wash ing t mi’s Howard University, a predominantly Negro institution 
liial lias accepted siudenis of all races since its Found ing in 1867. 

appears to contradict the optimistic view that, while such a critique is broadly accept 
that time and further expansion of the sys- able to most Europeans, it is uncongenial to 
tem will reduce the present bias In favour most Americans, acudemlcs, politicians and 
ot the already privileged and advance the ro the general public. It runs contrary to 
cause of tlie underprivileged. On the con- too many deeply ingrained assumptions about 




The middle classes are over-represented in 
.higher education in almost every country in 
pilie world, even in the communist nations with 
their commitment to the advancement of the 
proletariat. It is generally recognized that 
in almost every case the expansion of higher 
' education — or at least of traditional higher 
. education institutions — benefits the middle 
classes in the short term. 

Of course, it is possible to argue that 
i greater opportunities for yoqug people front 
1 middle-class families to attend universities 
and colleges that were once the almost ex- 
; elusive preserve of a tiny elite represents a 
social advance. In any case this uncomfort- 
able fact is usually mitigated by the strong, 
if less tangible, belief that in trie long term 
the expansion of higher education will extend 
educational opportunities to all classes In the 
. community and so advance the cause of 
' equality. 

The experience of the United States is per- 
hop& the nearest we can get to a real test 
, of this hypothesis : the expansion of higher 

I education nas proceeded farther in America 
> than in any other country t and this expansion 
has taken place in a nation that has a long 
: tradition of democracy, a deep distrust of 
class hierarchy and a great faith in education. 
Of course the middle- and upper-income 

1 , groups are still over-represented In higher 
education in the United Stales. An 18-year-nld 
from a family earning more than $15,000 a 
year is alnlost four times as likely to attend 
j' college as an 18-year-old from a family earn- 
j.. ing less than $3,000 a year, 
j According to figures derived from the 1972 
S: Current Population Reports, published by the 
] VS Bureau of the Census, in autumn, 1971, 

• 12.3 per cent .of 18 to 24-year-olds from fami- 
f. lies with incomes of $3,000 a year or -lesd 
j attended college: 14.6 per cent of the same 
I' S§*J rou P whose families earned between 
l *3,000 and 55,000 a year were in college ; 

14.5 per cent of those from families with in- 
< comes between $5,000 and $7,500 (the only 
■ Deviation i from the pattern that the higher 
the family income tne greater likelihood of 
college attendance ; 18.3 per cent of 18 to 24- 
W*£0«ls from families that earned between 
57,500 and $10,000 a year ; and 27-6 per CBnt 
; ot those from families with incomes of be- 
rj ee J! SMWOD and $15,000 attended college. 
Mnally, more than 4G per cent of young 
?k° ei! rom families with incomes of more 
u SiSjOpO a year were in college. 

£ Although community colleges are supposed 
to cater for a new type of student, these 
wme Figures show that only a quarter of 
« 7 cf^ nts ^ rom families earning less than 
attended public community colleges, 
i even they have a disproportionate number 
, ot students from the middle and upper- 
; ““ttme groups.. 

• figures, if anything, understate the 
'• :“** °‘ as e in American higher education. The 
, - a panel on financing low-income 

■ :” q m maritY students In higher ' education 
j »XL U P “S', the College Entrance Examination 
' “? rd ? nd published in 1973 estimated that 
J fZ« re per ce °t of 18 to 24-year-olds 

i r2u„ fam,lies eatning over $15,000 attended 
- r. m e ’ and 45 ■ per cent . bf those frorii 
! . earning between $10,000 ahd $14,999. 

j/i working-paper prepared for the panel also 
in ;r d t 18 * 68 per cent - of air full-time 
- undergraduates enrolled In American colleges 
' ,ln J ver 8lties In the academic yqar 4971-72 
J r0 *n families that earned more than 
,; uie than average family income of '$9,G23 
l p a s^ a *" (for ' families ■ with high • school 
[graduates). ' 

i dmJ 5 sometimes argued that fewer, young 
t from lower-income families . attend , 

» voiiege because- they place: less value on 1 a 
' »nJr Re e ^ uca * i on as a result, of their cultural 
a sm u ment- i however, while It is true that- 
! V r proportion of high school graduates 
^8twj- QWei% ' income ^ Bnl ^’ es ^ Interested in 


of the snags which can arise. ^ > 
seems somewhat unfair to. suggMj ; 
that SCUE hns poKtpOnfid , the OU; - 
proposals tiirough toffee-nosed 
tudeB and lack of. the sptrif, S“. 


tudes and lack of. the sp ,r ,M. JC. . 
adventure. SCUE ishpuld’ 
advocate policies of which the i. 
sible consequences have been 
explored. 

Yours faithfully, • 

W. J. DEY : ’ j •. 

University >T? rMrv n r o 


i •i.t.ZJ ■ man pign scnooi graauates 

r V «l^e. prospei'tHis homes.. . 

curried /out by Joseph Froomkiri. 
.(! pj,.” 1 ®; United- Stares popartment of Healrh, ' 
i, g>ICatlon an d .Welfare found that- while 

t!| //om ^t™te^es.fpi;;Posl Secondary 

• isf - Jasi ~wcek bp ;Croom 

M 81 . Pf, £5.75. rT 1j§ author .was jtreyioitslp' 
^ e Pmy : \ etUto ] r ^df The THES m^ current^ 


46 per cent of high school graduates from 
families with incomes of less than $3,000 
declared that they were planning to attend 
college, in fact only 17 per cent actually 
were studying in college the next year. 

In the case of high school graduates from 
families with incomes of more than $7,500 
71 per cent intended lo go to cnllege, and 
57 per cent actually did so. So the per- 
ceiunge of high school graduates from the 
poorer homes who achieved their ambition 
of attending college was only 37 per cent, 
while four out of five of the high school 
graduates from more prosperous homes 
achieved their ambition. 

All these figures and studies cast serious 
doubts on the conventional (and, for the 
already privileged, comfortable) explanations 
for the under-representation of young people 
from lower-income families among students 
in higher education. 

For instance, it appears that a high school 
graduate from a poor family who is eager 
id attend college is discriminated against in 
access to higher education— on top of the 
structural discrimination he suffers through 
his membership of n social class that rar 
a variety of complicated political, economic 
and cultural reasons places a lower priority 
on college attendance than more prosperous 
classes in society. 

I-t also appears that in spite of the claim 
that America is a land of individual oppor- 
tunity In which class distinctions have no 
place, higher education in the United States 
displays the same class bias as the more 
dlitist, but also more meritocratic, higher 
education systems of other countries. 

There are two possible responses to this 
situation— apart from the vjew that the 
apparent bias is dnlv a : reflection of' the 
greater intellectual powers of the middle and 
upper classes, and In any case justified by 
the need to maintain a conservative soda] 
order (a view that must be unacceptable In 
America). 

The first is a limited response and perhaps 
for this reason most popular among educators 
in the United States. I-t is concerned with 
the equity of the existing arrangements, not 
with the cause of equality. The primary 
concern is to see that the social classes 
which benefit from higher education are also 
the classes that bear most of the Financial 
cost of providing higher education, and thHt 
the taxes paid by the majority do not pay 
for the benefits received by a minority. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, this argu- 
• ment can be a powerful support for increas- 
ing tuition fees, which has tne contradictory 
effect of making the present financial 
arrangements more equitable but of choking 
off future opportunities for students from 
poorer families. 

This apparent contradiction can be miti- 

S ated but probably not completely resolved 
y two policies : the Introduction of a more 
progressive tax structure which would allow 
the state to continue to subsidize higher 
education without at the same time subsi- 
dizing niiddlte- and upper-income groups, or 
the creation pf a comprehensive system of 
student grants based on a parental means 
test. Both nolicifes would probably run into 
major political as well as practical diffi- 
culties. 

The second response to the acknowledged 
clBtss.bias pf the student bpdy in higher educa- 
tion is lo actively seek wavs lo reduce this 
bias by some form of positive discrimination 
Eri favour of students from lower-income 
groups. V. . i • 

This course of nctinn Would obviously create 
Important technical difficulties, but the ex- 
/perience of affirmative i action] programmes In 
higher education to increase tbe representa- 
tion of black mid other minority students ami 
staff has shown that such difficulties could 
. be overcome. -What is much ihore doubtful 
■ Is whether the more serious political difficul- 
ties that such g scheme bf social engineering 
would run Into In America could Tbe over- 
come. . ■ ' 

One of the most remarkable features of 
- the development of American higher eduCa- 
'.tion slftce 1945 is that in spite of the massive 
expansion* or .student numbers, the Social 
• hierarchy, of 'which middle-class bias is one 
Symptom, hah -been maintained largely uh- 
- jnenged—berween students and non-students 
and between institutions : at different levels. 


trary, it is extremely difficult to argue that 
the acudemic sysrem can remain for long 
uncontanii tinted by the unequal social order 
that 1ms given it birth. 

Indeed there is a strung argument tli.it 
the fates of the academic system and of tiiu 
prevailing social order are more intiimiteiv 
linked today than in lhe past, because the 
production of knowledge which is the main 
function of the academic system, is much 
more central to social development. 

Where knowledge was onco concerned with 
i lie discovery and description of tile natural 
order, today it is concerned with the manipu- 
lation of this understanding in the cause rtf 
social development and economic growth. 

This aclivisr and in si rumen till conception of 
knowledge is held us much by the left-wing 
sociologist who regards his knowledge us an 
Instrument of social change, as by the right- 
wing economist who regards his hs nn instill- 
ment to ensure the smooth working of the 
capitalist system. So the university has 
become a more direct servant of die state, 
and this has been reflected in the massive 
investment that the st.-ue has made in the 
expansion and Improvement of higher educa- 
tion. 

In another sense, too, the academic system 
has been incorporated more directly into the 
wider social order. Knowledge is not only 
the product of the academic system. From 
the point of view of die individual citizen, 
it is capital that bears interest to its possessor 
os surely as moqev capital. 

Indeed there is a slroitg argument . that 
intellectual capital mav even in some cases 
outrank money capital in its value to the 
individual in his struggle to maintain or 
improve his position in society. 

Professor Alain Touraine, a French socio- 
logist with an intimate knowledge of Ameri- 
can higher education, has written : " The role 
of education (at the end of the nineteenth 
century) could not be a central ante, for the 
real selection process (of men capable of . 
plunging into the adventure of progress) 
look place In the market. It was there that 
people’s energy, initiative and enterprising 
spirit were pm to the test. Today, on the 
:ontrary, the academic. system is the main 
agent of sodal hierarchy.” This view, of 
course, has profound implications for argu- 
ments about social mobility. It is at least 
possible to argue that a greater possibility 
of social mobility existed in the cruel and 
unmitigated capitalist society of the Rocke- 
fellers, Carnegies and Harrimans, than in the 
milder but more controlled society of today 
In which the aspirations of individuals have 
been repressed in favour of the needs of 
the system. Today the academic system does 
not only reflect the social hierarchy: it Is 
also the most active agent In its replication.' 

All - the available evidence makes it quite 
plain that America does not offer every 18- 
year-old ah eqaal opportunity to attend higher 
education, except in the negative sense that 
no law forbids anyone to apply for entry. 

' It Is also fairly, clear the expansion of stu- 
dent numbers since the war has had little 
effect on social and economic relativities, and 
so can be described as socially progressive in 
only a limited 'sense If greater equality, of 
opportunity nnd of outcome, is made the test 
of progress. 

While ,inBny more students froni lower-in- 
come homes go to college, they are likely to 
attend, lower-level institutions. All that has 
really happened is a lengthening of the per- 
iod - of formal education for everyone, but 
the class hierarchy has been unaffected. 
While the 18-year-old from a working-class 
family may now -go tp community college in- 
stead of straight into employment, his con- 


that, while such a critique is broadly accept- 
able to most Europeans, it Is uncongenial to 
most Americans, acudemlcs, politicians and 
ro the general public. It runs contrary to 
roo many deeply Ingrained assumptions about 
(he American experience, and so uity policies 
that are based on such apparently alien values 
arc likely to be rejected. 

A second objection is (hot it is a negative. 
Indeed id must futulistic, theory. The only 
path of future development ibut it sugge-ns is 
cataclysmic. It implies that all short-term 
reforms and improvements are compromised 
from the outset, and offers a stark choice 
between the reactionary status </uu nnd 
re vo I ii l inn ary turmoil. 

Yet ibis Marxist analysis has some value, 
if only hccimse H exposes the irrelevance 
and even the hypocrisy of the liberal assump- 
tions on which the development of higliei 
education lias been based. For the American 
system of higher education appeurs to be 
organized on the assumption that equality of 
opportunity exists today, instead uf being a 
distant ideal. 

Bo in community colleges social and acade- 
mic pressures force a majority of students 
to enrol in transfer programmes nil hough 
only a minority will ever succeed in trans- 
ferring to a four-year college or university. 

However, to udmlt this fact, and to ullow 
far it in the administrative and academic 
organization of community colleges would 
seem somehow un-American, n denial of 
the possibility of upward mobility and Hie 
acceptance of a class society. So the liberal 
ideal is maintained at the cost of uneqofd 
reality. 

One motive for this attitude is perfectly 
honourable the desire to reaffirm the poten- 
tial of 'education in the creation of demo- 
cratic society. The other motive is less 
honourable : a snobbish attachment to a 
liberal education in an illiberal world, to 
the ** great works " in a society corrupted by . 
commercialism and disfigured by rite neces- 
sary alienation -or the mass of the people;. So 
every teacher In higher education must He 
a professor; and every course a. degree pro- 
gramme. 

Some Americans, oF course, are aware of 
the hypocrisy of such liberalism. For 
example, the former Governor of Ohio, jHmes 
A. R nodes, argues that : " Our snobbish, im- 
practical, intellectually dishonest and mis- 
guided education system is leading us to 
social and economic ruin.” He attributes 
the cause of many American problems to 
lack of employment, and this unemployment 
to lack of proper training, and so to lhe 
inadequacy of the system of education. 

It can be argued with conviction that many 
American colleges ara still attempting to 
offer a curriculum suitable for an elite 
system of higher education in an age of mass 
or even universal higher education. There 
seems at times little understanding that the 
literary, Intellectual and conceptual patterns 
of thought and behaviour into which they 
are attempting to Initiate their students may 
hot ’always be appropriate in these changed 
circumstances.- . 

It is rather U 9 if- the nations of, Europe 
-had never discovered the convenience of 
paper money and credit, and so been forced 
• to rely on an increasingly debased gold and 
silver coinage es the means of exchange. 

Of course there are in the United States 
educational institutions that in Europe would 
be regarded as part of " further education 
Yet " further education" like "class” seems 
almost a taboo concept in. America, as if it 
were undemocratic to mtUce a distinction 
between "further" and "higher ** forms ol 
post-secondary education. 

The only result has beeit to elevate ,4 higher 
education 11 embodying the middle-class ideals 
of " college ” and u degree ”, and to -degrade 
“ further education *' which potentially offer- 
ed a more papular end more relevant vision 
of education. 

The expansion of higher education in the 


stead or straigiit into employment, ms con- *iiu Nation ■ ' 

5 ±±? l "t The expansion of higher education in the 
S d T f t United States . since 1D45 has undoubtedly 
Ihp nM *H°wed many thousands, even millions, of 

the old and familiar Story . plus fU change,,, nmntfi. tn attend r.nlleee wha would 


tne old and tamiiiar story : plus ftt change, , 
plus la meme chose. 

Neither is the second, essentially Marxist, 
critique of American higher education totally 
satisfactory. As a theoretical framework 1 
prefer it to the threadbare liberalism of the 
technocrats. of the system, but as a guide to 
the future it is almost equally sterile. 


you'ng people to attend, college who would 
otherwise have been forced to go . straight 
imo employment. However It has not led 
to greater social equality. In fact this expan- 
sion li^s probably intensified, and certainly 
legitimized, the existing social hierarchy in 
America. . - - 
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Dr IU. L'ordcy-Hayeu, member uF (be 
multidisciplinary team researching Inin 
prulttcm* nf the built environment a; 
ihe Outre Fur Environ menial Sliith?.*, 
bat been appointed to a new (hair In 
trerispuil assessment in the School nt 
Automotive Studies. LVan Field Institute 
nf lechM'itugy. 

Dr C. C. Bird, senior lecturer at tlic 
University of Edinburgh, has been ii|>- 
polnted professor and head of me 
aepsttment of pfttholugy, University of 
Lauds 


Awards 


Violet Vaugiian Morgan Conimun- 
vneilth Studentship in English : V. C. 
Mlslira, University of Sydney. 

David KlUnis Prize : I.. Wood (fjtiiCy 
nf mudicltlu), University of Liverpool. 
The Builders' Conference Prize ; C. J.. 
Wall. Uufvei thy uf Rcuiilny. 


Course news 


Tliu liupitiiul College of Science and 
TuLhitulii’tv Is offering five cuiirtus In 
OciobiT : 

A short (» is (graduate cmirsu nu wuyu 
iuucIliiiIcs will he held oil OcimIht 
H 1975. It deals mainly wiili ihr 
steady -state sy slums, dlrac inuutfoii, 
m»tt I k methods, perturbation me limits 
and lime dependent systems. 

«* short postgraduate course nn iutro- 
uuc lory mathematics of diffuslnji will 
be hold mi October 14, 1975. The 
caursL 1 concentrates solely on ilia 
dlficrenlial equations fur diffusion hi 
an Isotropic medium ; boundary | 
conditions and general methods of 
solution. 

A short postgraduate course on physical 
rieasuron'ents Jb l0 be held on Ocm her 
13, 1975. It Is suitable for hrst-yeur 
pou -graduates in chemistry, chemical 
enKlnwrln* or materials science. Fee : 
tZ4 .no 

A pn-n- experience course nn electron 
S**i onaltieerlng win be held nn 
October 14, 1975. The course offers 
*u outline of the fundamental prin- 
ciples at well as the practical applica- 
te?", uf materials and processes In the 
manufacture of microwave cathode ray 
camera and Imsee tubes. A study pro- 
lea Is undertaken. Fee ; £120.00. 

A post-experience course on vacuum 
“ngy vJjl also be held on October 
}’• “lie course provides an 

introduction to the subject r or research 
workers having little experience in 
.^hnjques. A study project 
% - .tuo.w ■ J \ 

e&ffi’SKsriijssi t c &, 


Universities 

Liverpool 

Director : .5. Iloirings (physical recrea- 
tions, University nf Auckland. 

London 

Director : Professor A. I.. Diamond 
(Disunite of advanced legdl studies). 
Strathclyde 

Head : Or T. K. Carbery (office organ- 
ixol Ion > . 

Poly tec Imics 

Central London 

Pro -reel'll- : Pi-ote.snr M. darker 
Lecturer II : J. I,. Gaylet- ; H. A. Jones 
l. School <>f Law ) 

North Kosl London 
Richard Farrand, formerly with 1CI 
I 'Iasi let ill visit, it, has been appointed in 
rbc staff of the faculty of art and 
design and will he concerned with the 
diplniii.1 cmirsd In .vcleiititk photo- 
graphy 

North London 

Assistant dlivctor': I). Croomu 

< resources) 


General 

Miss Jennifer Price deputy to the direc- 
tor or Information, Depurtmeni uf the 
Environment, has been appointed chief 
Information officer uf the Department 
of Education and Science. 

Mr J. P. Pit I Hips, secretary and chief 
executive of the Institute of Chartered 
Secretaries and Administrators, uf the 
Department of Education and Science, 
has been appointed chairman of The 
Council fur the Accreditation of Cor- 
respondence Colleges, 

Institution of Electrical Engineers : 
Mr J. R. Thompson, head of the 
department of systems and computing 
at thp North East London Polytechnic, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
science, education and management 
division of the Institution. 

Professor John Leonard Douce, pro- 
fessor of electrical cngfneeerliig at 
Warwick University, has oeeen appoin- 
ted chairman of the cuntrol and auto- 
mation division. 

Mr I. L. Davies, deputv controller air 
systems D, Ministry of Defence, has 
been appointed chairman of tha elec- 
tronics division. 

Mr M. N. John, partner of Kennedy 
& Donkin, consulting engineers, has 
been appointed chairman of rhe power 
division. 

Mr B. Groom bridge, head of educa- 
tional programme services at the IB A, 
bus been apolnted Leverhulme senior 
visiting fellow at University of Leeds. 



Universities 

Aberdeen 

Psychology — £4,355 from the SSRC fur 
research Into an Investigation uf the 
photu-flL system for recalling faces. 
Sociology— £5. 60S from the SSRC for h 

S hut study uf migrant labour in the 
m-[h-F.ast uf Scutland under the direc- 
tion of Dr R. S. Moure. 

Aston 

Organizational Sociology and Psycho- 
logy — £2,334 from tho SSRC for re- 
search in creating a data bank from the 
Aston programme of organization 
studies under the Investigation of Pro- 
fessor J. Child. 

Bangor 

Social Theory and Instllui ions— £2,227 
froiq the SSRC for research Into the 
impact of second homo ownership and 
occasional residence In Wales. 


the classification of Rlemannian u /-w . 

uitr ir<, ‘-^ Spietn 

tlon policy nn profitability — 1 — “ 

ISSTt “p^o-Brien dlrcc, ‘ c "' ^ S The University In Society, in two 

Essex edited by Lawrence Stone 

Economics— £7.700 front the s«r » f Princeton University Press /Oxford 
research Into investment cS™ ■ University Press, £4.75 each 
hi>hniri.,»r •< — .. <i 6904161 and 69041GX 


Seismic force of numbers 


Look for the librarian 


behaviour and uncertainty untK-! ISBN 0 19 
direction of Professor C. J. biSi, -j 


tately to leave tho country because ing mi tuber of post- pubertal under- 
of ‘ a well substantiated charge of graduates from prostitutes. Indeed 
forcible buggery of a student”: in 1825 a Bill “for the better pre- 
a charge, it seems, that could have .servation of the Peace and Good 
been levelled at at least one nf Order in the Universities of Eng- 
his colleagues. So the vice nf land ” singled out these female 


Government— £5,015 from s®?, I — ~ , . Oxford- Nor it seems In Germany, examinations (ns Professor Roth. 

research Into revolution and modmii„ : " F>W fields are today more ripe ror where “geniuses with offensive blatt’s fine essay suggests), sexual 

tlun ; and historical approach ^ l v ihe application of modern research morals ” and “ scholarly monsters " incontinence was to he sublimated 

empirical theory, — 1 » and tactics, or offer were as vulnerable to public by games mid the oar was to replace 

T nf rlrh iutpUprMinl criticism as “rhapsodic polymaths " the whore in the hands of the lusty 

Glasgow , greater promise Of u |m “ uroivprt »V«I-Uiliiiiir rAumliBi- di-uHiiaip. Trlnltv had fnnr lionr 

Wellcome Surgical Research Insiiim^ l rewards, than the history o 
? r t Y-' Mr E - MacKenjitiji : lion." So articulated by I 

fcjffSA.TWfc f Sl.n<. Dotlse professor „ 

studies on tha cerebral hSSS? i man of the history depart 


Libraries In Higher Ectiicotion 
edited by John Cowley 
Clive Ring ley, £4.00 
JSBN 0 85157 197 2 

Emphasis on current practice in 


uiui vui iiihilily in stylo and quulity. 
It suffers also because some nf the 
essays were obviously written for 
ti not Iter purpose and tlie subtitle 
theme “ a us or approach to service " 
is not strong enough to link them 
into unity. The text, which draws 


B416X ships, prisons, and all mo nosex uni night walkers as especial threats. So is not strong enough to link them 

communities was not unknown at if dissent was to be contained by Emphasis on current practice In into unity. The text, which draws 

,,1-p fnr Oxford. Nor it seems in Germany, examinations (as Professor Roth- ^technic, libraries overrides the heavily on experience at the Poly- 

aa-ffsa-fiSjsssr! tssbfzrs jrftnssa «*** 


come Surgical Research TnstiUH*-. i Few® 11 ^ 8 ' t ^ inn history of educa- 
■ v. Jones, Mr E. MacKenaitih ■ lion." So articulated by Professor 

i1CI.ll Anb nnH n- r* . * t w 'j _ «■ ■ 


who “strewed everything together 
without any connection”. 


graduate, 
clubs by 


by galnes and the oar was to replace Polytechnic librarians have profitably have made more use of 

the whore in the hands of the lusty enjoyed the good fortuno of being the content of the many papers 

Trinity had four boat able to build up tbeir libraries and listed in the extensive bibliography. 

127 oud the first inter- establish their relationships with The absence of an Index id inexuse- 


1827 ond tho first inter- 
boat race was started by 


Having little patience with what ItnnnftliBMLpf rffTHniiv teaching colleagues during a period 
» mile u arand ctmiH r riiMrv « U>e son of ti e Master of Trltt t iy, 


£17 limn fhflMn p p' D.'Gtaha^ ' Stone, Dodge professor and chair- i, e calls “Brand strateaic theory " tl,e son of t,,e Ma8ter oi Trinity, 

stJdS ^ ItS TefeJS, hy c P ffffl I nuV of the history department of foaS, ftStt 

during chronic and malignant phnS ‘ Princelou, this credo inspired the Parsons seeming only to proffer f'n icqs) nroldbft " the lmrifuh and 

Davis Cullom Center for WtbS 

. or group technology in the st!n£J Historical Studies at the university p"lfSsor Stone claims^ with much* ? nd meet i"B s tending to that end ", 


The absence of an Index Is Inexuse- 
able. Nevertheless, at this criticul 


Cambridge, who was then at Christ of ra P 1( l change when the loiter si ago in development of polylech- 
Clturch. No longer did colleges (as were much too occupied with plan- nics it is good to have discussion of 
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The towrutlM of Electrical Engineers 
tuV* 1 ** 1 ** jhelr new centre in 
south IValcjc on September 27 at the 


n . n _. "-7. minniiici e» ut me 

Brangwyn llnll. .Swansea. Its aim |« 
to meogthe" the role of the chartered 
eie^ 1 r leal engineer fn . the service of 
the cqwbi unity through meetings, con- 
f5^ en “? . and exh'Wtlons. Tickets for 
the opeulug can be obtained Tram the 

s * Gould < 

15 Radyr Avtoue, Mayala, Bwaoiea. 

' M “0('rie Franklin Bequest h 

■ °L »• Wanned 

Envkoanient Therapy Trust. to studs’ 
■PR* W*!" workers In - treatment of 
^toUonaHy disturbed Or ntaladjusLed 
chHdren or adults with . planned . en- 
SESf r,M ! * th **Wr- • Those, planning 
Blmilar project® art jnvHed, to subml? 
on outline schema to Rby Schama 
£®AA. V Mgrylebone Road.Lundun’ 
by the end of September. 

• : . < * 

} M«ra 'than 5,000 householders Mn Nor-' 
thorn Ireland jrre belbg questioned In 

S houting survey; being catrled out 
y * JWJf 0i .Tive .researchers from the 
‘ ffe w I i ni of rs, . ty Ulster, (he linker- 
aity uf . glrmlngbhrn and 1 the hdiuiug 
wwcottye; ; Oie pmjocr- deals aw only 
wlth-.lbe physical stale Of Homes but 
<w %. the characu?rfstli4 of house- 
Iwida,.' -The rcaulis -wfli be used to 
. fl? “SL JWV of tackling the 



in U c£,VLu, e J' r f; lc ^ ,,on M | * One 'slide (.1 ibe teaching series Bismarck ' 
J" J Cerlcature bir B. If. Dnitce. It Is produced by Educational Productions 

rf n . m y 1 J**£ HJetorlcal Association (set or 12, No S7203, 

£1.80, available from EP Lid, Bradford Road, East Axdsley, Wakefield, Yorks). 

German. An introductory general boc- 
H°ii reports projects relevant to the 
teaching of any language for vocational , 
osfcs. 

.... - »•»•* 



Training Research Register (available 
from HMSO bookshops £4. Bfl),. an 
annual register from the Training Ser- 
vices Agency gives a classified . guide 
to over 700 current . and recently, com- 
pleted research projects in Industrial 
and commercial tralulug. - 
• ■ 

Social' Securfry In Britain a. Ceolrai 
Office pf Information, reference - 00111- 
Phlei.. I available from : HMSO, 7ap), 
gives details of ,-tlte new. earnings 
related contribution system for' nadon&l 
insurance, new- benefits for disabled 
people and proposals for a nevf state- 
pension scheme; There are separate 
chapters on the growth of . the socfal'. 
security system, national Insurance and 
Industrial Injnrles, non-contributory 
Mqeflts. war pensions^ supplementary 
bcqeftt?, ond social security rights. 

.7 ■ *1 ■ , 

Tfw New Brq. a jountol of the 'World 
Education Fellowship. . The July/ 
August edition Is ; devoted solely to 
rtto penal system with articles written 


The National Extension College. Cam - 
o 97 5 (If! t0 Courses (avail- 
abl« feom The NEC, 131 Hills Road. 
Cambridge, free. It gives full details 
of over 80 cor respotuie rice courses for 
anyone oyer 16. Courses include GCE 
• O and A levels, Open university pre- 
paratory courses and external London 
University degrees. . . • . ’ ; 


CCETSH Central Programme of Short 
Courses Jar 1975/76—2? Courses for , 
P « work (published by 
tob Central Council for Education and 
Training Jn Social Work, Clifton House, 
Eustpn... Road, London NWl 2RS, 
available free from 
CCETSW s 1 Publications Department). 

*'.**,• ■. 
Social Services Year Book 1975/76 (pub- 
llsljed by Coundls.and Educarion Press,- 


1 Ml . r- a-JUK iy/3/y 0 (PUD- 

llsljed by Coundls.and Educarion Press,- 
'S^Kstri 1 * Street, London WIM' 
9LD, £S.2S plus 5Sp. postage) a guide 

rtie” penal system wl^h ai^clM~‘wr1tten ; gnd are? health fetberiSs toellher 
by^prlsorteni Ipgethcr with cqntrlbu- with; the health districts dl’th^bmsi? 
tTous from overseas, colleges and uu|i'. cals ' and, whore ^ they have ' "been 
vendUci, analysing 'the harm that . appointed, medical social workers and 

fltlri a jL^nSSP r he Por ‘!!i cw "JP ltw % or U«l.now‘s 5 tS?toSS- 

English New Edit cutl otl Folio wslilp, i ; ' .Si. ■ g J . a \Ppreljn l.atixuhxe 
Wiupil .Grdve,- New > Malden.' Surrey Ouvld. (pilbllshcd by Uncsco 

KTJ GRG, 25p t or 35p by p«t? : " T - , J. Foot « n W’ «/00 Paris. 

New flririfOiu ; Unlvcrsiiu Classes;, for ' H > J«<«nca. 

AdMrp. : f published by the University of ■ » nd a -. 

liUiidpn,. Department' uf Extra-Mural ■rJT'V of, teaching m^thoq?. . 

Lmtdon . ^1. 

Wt t-T 7 AD- -'A detailed ■ handbook Plain ipWiikluk—a new monthly mao *. : 
toUng subjects for. milvorsity. «ien- slnu to be uTiblhhefl this month !v 
4{un cotinea. tutorial andi ■aesajmml. Can on bury fhbllsiilng CoinpaiiVLtd In; 
apil weekend courses. . ' aj^odutlbn wJtli THu Nrw Eoarsh Lib-' 

rary Llmiteiill' designed to holD 'rcfDa- 
Sunntu of Research and Materials niae- •DaT teaclier> £11 thelt- fight agaliut adult 

and JuVeidte: Illiteracy. , It will use a 
Hl^tratlon and spealiaUy writ- 
... . , ...Wn.:text which- does not «* taik dawn" 


M .RiiiiiirlluodN Bay, wtpf. Darw|h 
IctihtiW. aha Dr- Antitony Unsworth of 
the bhH'hemiMry. : grpuji 1 wik Brunei , 
liter urer at the association’s ; meeting . 
hul[i st.^U j I)n(yerslty ol’ Stirrcy. .-■ 

iNTElWAvtlONAt 

(accredited USA) : 

• oFfent.-M-A: dei'ice' •' 

' in ('rfnth-aW riling, 

i’-rrao* *p«inNr, Iff.*.’. I# nmttth. diua 

((■■.I, 1 I liirtnkdnn '-by -utihUilicd', 

Suitvitv.- rtlr.rlnr, priMMvIiiiilni: m>H- (!,(.: 
..AL'u'MiA In Peace .StudEca, ' flanmit fiuia' 

1 U*7|». t-'-lb •niwiW daiailoa. C’ml f.jr aittier , 

“ ■■ 


School of Electrical Engineering — Dr 
S. L. Hurst, £6,239 from the SRC for 
research Into Digital fault diagnosis, 
using Radeniacherwalslt spectral tech- 
niques. 

School or Pharmacy and Pharmacology 
— Dr P, H. Redfern, £13,000 from 
Parkinsons Disease Society for research 
Into the disease. 

School of Physics— Professor W. D. 
Chestcrraan, £5,300 from the Ministry 
of Defence for research Into acoustic 
propagation behaviour In sedimentary 
materials. 

Library— Mr J. H. Lantbla, £1,400 front 
the British Library for research Into 
Integration of Instruction in Information 
handling for undergraduates, 

Belfast 

Biochemistry— -£30,697 front the MRC 
for research on structural and func- 
tional relationships of the glycoproteins 
of measles virus under the direction of 
Professor D. T.‘ ETnlore, Dr S. J. Mar- 
tin and Dr N. L. Blumson. 

Mechanical and Industrial Engineering 
— £19,400 from the SRC for research on 
the fundamentals or design Of high- 
pressure pump components under me 
direction of Professor B. Cropland 
and Dr W. J. Skelton. 

Bradford 

Chemical Engineering— Professor W. L. 
Wilkinson, £20,020 From the SRC for 
continued research Into the study of 
coating processes. 

*?**•*! Dynamics Research Group—. 
£12,796 from tite SSRC for policies for 
growth and stability In natural re- 
source companies. 

Dundee 

Biochemistry — Dr Philip Cohen and Dr 
Trida Cohen, £56,141 rrom the MRC for 
research, firstly (£44,748), into two new 
enzymes recently discovered in muscle 
cells; and, secondly (£11,393), Into 
several glycogen storage diseases. 

Durham . 

Engineering Science— £46,550 . from the 
SRC for research on lubrication of ruli- 
ng element bearings, oil bearings, gas 
bearings and human Joints, under rhe 
direction of Professor G. R. HlgglnSon. 
Zoology — £12,406 from the MRC for nn 
Investigation of the histochemistry, 
ultrastructure and Innervation or the 
three ' types of tnantoiallan intrafusal 
muscle fibre .under the direction or 
rrpressor D. Barker. 

£1,450 from the 'Transport and 
Road. Research Laboratory towards an 
Investigation, op ' vibration measura.- 
ments at Warrington under the direc- 
tion pf Dr P. B. AtteweU, 

Physics— £7,471 from the SRC towards 
(he cost of a senior visiting fellow to 
work under the direction of Dr J. V. 

A^ a *® ta |y— 22.500 ' (stippl'etrientary) 
front the Deportment of tfie- Environ- 
ment fn aid of tha Investigation on re- 
search and rescue survey of' tha arcb- 
aeploglcal potential of the, north under 
the direction of pressor R. J. Cramp. 

Peor’?!! 11 Arfia ® ll, dy— £5,200 from the. 
SSRC , to cover the tost . of b survey 
.under the direction or Mr A. R'.’Towns- ' 
Wd aM;.Mr -RVL-Morley,-.^-. 1 

Matheniatlcs^£2,'466 : (supplementary ) 
from the SRC. for an lnvesngatloh Into 


te life was 
rock the 


nlng ucademic structures to inter- library problems and their possible 
fere with library organization. Thus, solutions, atul John Cowley uml big 
so far, polytechnic, librarians have colleagues promote important topics 
been less troubled than university like reader services, public relations 
library staffs by those academics und Instruction in library use. They 


emphasis on vuccluatlon. 

Keele 

Music— £9,ouo from the LeVeriuilnii 
Trust for tho study of electronic 
music, under ohe supervision of Fr> 
lessor Peter Dickbison. 
Communication— £4,272 from th< MRC 
(extension) for work being carriri 
out on location and deliseatloa g 
lesions of tile CNS by electropbrib. 
logical and subjective tests, under th 
direction of Dr E. D. Morgan. 

Kent 

Faculty of natural sdencei.-ft 
J- A. M. McDonnell, £12,107 front th 
SRC for continued research on eledne 
microscope studies on tha crateni 
aueb samples formed by the Impeu a 


gatltetcd in these two volumes. The student numbers uj| tt l fi *0 *n J n 5° U Jic "ims ^su ccas sf u 1° E oaramen 
Lord of ihe reap has more than done f v l ^ f 0 " 0 ^ E by i d ioTg d periT of recruited for the. expanding 
1,1, share, for in addition to editing ”SSSLP until ' WTSend Sj°pal t«ch -“blare “f^r £ 

the labour of the other 12 apostles, expauslon at tho boginning of the i,VackA P as they used to sny laior 
he lias contributed an analysis of nineteenth century. j„ L ] IQ century. Ami for those who 

ihe size and composition of the Such expansion necessitated preferred a lazier pipe-smoking 

Osford student body from 1580 to examinations (fair shares for the life of anecdotal recapitulation. 
1910 lhat will make life very much b !, ues »«;o always in demand by 

.»i«r fnr D rmt-w fnfrhfni h>nd nf Professor Rothblatt so skilfuJIy other behavioural farms like pre- 
mier for another fnithful band of s j 10ws> were « connected to the paratory or public schools. Even 
home-based scholars who are under- explosive international situation pro- though intellectuals like Newman 


advice to I who expect to control the resources consider also what can bo done 


they use notwithstanding that, how- 
ever experienced they may bo In 
i heir own specialized subject fields, 


towards building up better stocks 
which can then l)e effectively ex- 
ploited hy subject specialists. The 


they arc demonstrably amateurs in in formal I oil service these specialists 
ihe urcH of modern library manage- run provide, though long known in 


ihe size and composition of the 


expansion necessitated 


Osford student body from 1580 to exaniiualioits (fair share, for the 
1910 lhat will make life very much hourgaoWa nMn^jM V 


home-based scholars who are under- 


iiuiiie-uBieu sLiiuiuis wuu vc uimci- explosive international situation pro- 
stood to be labouring on a multi- voiced by the renewal of war with 
t plumed history of that university, the Directory and to tlie fear that 


paratory or public schools. Even 
though intellectuals like Newman 


ment and all that it entails. Most 
huve not even begun to understand 
the difference between tlie library 
they used years ago as students and 
that which is now at their service. 


Industry, nro new to acndentic 
libraries and “require a gradual 
change of attitude amongst aca- 
demic staff Involving greater con- 
fidence in library staff and Jess 


So this symposium which discusses roliunce on tlie old tradition uf self- 


and the “ Noetlcs” at Oxford, and I contemporary polytechnic library 


For at Oxford, as elsewhere In 
Furope, numbers were, in his 
phrase “the seismic force **. Declin- 


»udi samples formed by the Imp mi T f L ’ x/ot,,n ’ 

very high velocity meteorites In space,. *"8 oner 1520 to such an extent 
and on the subsequent erosion of ibai. that all the books in the university 

had ■» , b \ d T™ d “" d 

Dr A. Williams (chemical iBboraiwrl. 1 tnnvocation had by 1556 even 
£13,450 from the SRC for conthwd agreed to sell the bookshelves 

ariArjB'sssrdtf ■"*»<« •»»» ? ^ n P ^ 

. io mimerously that students had to 


leva in th* new independent student recog- 
. u- nized In educational theory might 
" respond to unsettling ideas ”. These 
Declin- „ ew examinations were at firsr 


ihe celebrated “Apostles M at Cam- 
bridge. preferred to talk and walk 
with their peers, there lingered In 
ihe mind of some dons a suspicion 
that they were up to no good. 


practice and its further potential 
is timely if read by the right people 
— not only librarians but the teach- 
ing and administrative staff In 


Leeds 

School nf Economic 8 1 ud lea— £6,931 
from the SSRC fnr a study on th 
economic history of British lolud 
transport and communications . tfifr 
1850, uhder tlie direction of Dr J. L 
Chartres and Dr G. L. Turnbull. . 


inrpprf m cnit UnnVotioiuaa nation*. Moreovoc, vfrltten exarai- 

1 ,t lu tU , nations would not degenerate into 

-.(uosit omen /) they peaked up again wrangles over highly controversial, 
io mimerously thnt students had to political and religious questions, 
be packed four to a room, new Perhaps Lhe long delayed and much 
rooms had to be fitted under the needed replacement of Newtonian 
roof-timbers and (at Exeter College) dots by tlie continental in the 


foar, something which could not | 
whol ly be d is pensed wi th , but 
which was to be continually 
watched for fear of excesses". 

The almost suffocatingly white 
male atmosphere of the book is 
lifted by an amusing, sensitive and 


help 

Librarians and teaching staff 
could together learn much from 
these papers which ably demon- 
strate how each group lias an in- 
teractive part to ploy in the more 
purposeful use of library muierials 
and services. 

Wilfred Ashworth 


. roof-timbers and (at Exeter College) dots by tlie continental in the "fted mr an amusing, sensitive unu 

an entrepreneurial head porter even calculus (“deism for dotage") also cfvTwar ntissionanr coMeH^ Tor 
ran up a wooden aback on top of contributed; certainly the increase f^ed men. AbSidonists and 

, the college chapel. A 25-year slump [9 , t] ' ie f jKSS*mm5?nt stm-brlf evangelicals were determined to 
• followed, until hptivnnn lei*; m (Another example of svnclua- .l -, 01,01*1 South into a New 


Newcastle upon Tyne -- • flowed, until betivean 1615 to dg (Another example or svnem-u- 

Medicine— £5.595 from the MRC - 1639 admissions rose to a height A "pdnicularly poor 'view -of the 

achle7ed fl 8 ai » tor another “ arbitrary rule" of Oxford dons 
dma rh vla tt |Smv? £ th?S . : .' ? 20 years ' And His account of that was taken In 1819 by the editor of 
acting thyroid stimulator under ,IM ' years is so consistently hilarious B student journal called The Under- 
direction or Professor R. Hall and ft /' that we can ‘see whv Oxford itself graduate who argued that this and 
F. Clark ; £5,812 (supplementary) n , n *ui„j other faults had better be amended 


Poor puritan Cambridge (which led mine r 
up to the state of affairs so soberly against 


turn the whole South into a New 
England 1 P a New South after the 
Puritan and perfect pattern “ as one 
Boston abolitionist put it. But this 
rime there were Pilgrim Mothers 
hs well as Pilgrim Fathers: one stu- 
dent at Atlanta University "fouud 
the matron even more motherly titan 


F. Clark ; £5,812 (supplementary) fn» occupies a third nf th- otl,er fau “8 had better be amended ,1^ me ti on even more ni o ther 1 v tiian 

the North of England Cancer RomkA . .J^ up,eg a th " d Wf two volumes. quIck ] y »» e i se » a stro nger pen than ! ® TruS 

Campaign to provide additional np- Po°i puritan Cambridge (which led mine may otherwise be roused (He president was rathe! ly . True 

Gl?„X7 U “ S Sr W ,b 3iil» ,P “ *• «* to a affairs B0 sober!, & “ •■ Energies represseS life* 


Policy and the poly technics 

Pluralistic drift In IHfllief: education 
Lex DbnaldBon J 7.ondo/t Graduate School 
0 1 Business Studios 

This book provides both a balanced analysis ol tha 
polytechnics and an example of the use of organisational 
and political science concepts and methods In tha 


SAXON 
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Studies 


evaluation of public-sector programmes. 
26.05 


October 1075 


iiuonr myroia cancer in tJiyrorouro* • lfeaterf u » nnn dlrarrinn 11 hw 'warn^H "nun tlst Home Mission enterprise in 

under the direction of Professor l j ? McPherson ill the m one direction _ he mrned may Ka1eie h. North Carolina) found the 

Hall and Dr F. Clark. «• v aMd ,aat section of the TohnHenrv Tlafir teachers “were of the scrawniest, 

Neurology— £88.653 front the Musculo work) has only one exnosifar. nnd si severest, trimmest, uelxest. most 


sssagr^^or^^ ue ork Jui^ h e n m e ;r sIto v- d ffidESn: 

researclt ^liuo neuromuscular dbwo « f , u J^ e , f n J? dest theme of -its the accents of some of his coevals 

under the direction o( Professor J. ft t " au “" w the country’* from at Princeton who, amdou s for 

Walton; £25,553 from the MRC W iw>u.l640. Oxford has three in "mutual improvement”, formed a 

rc8ourch Into peptide hydrolase* a » addition to Professor Krmm R*ir society which established its own 

Bwywj-rws J? .dfb.arauri as 


rcsourcli into pi 
normal and atro, 
the direction of 
t6n. 


Colleges . ' : 

Berkshire College of Education 
School of In-service EducattoJ **.. 
Research— £42,989 from the vtsm 
ment of Educarion and 'Science i« * 


under the humane appraisiye scrii- 
1 n y Dr Sheldpn Rothblatt, the 
nexf best buy in the bunch. 

[His because it is 1 the . soft 
• H[“ e » n belly of the academic littoral 
. Wat Professor Stond and his shock 
' lro °P s are attacking ? The aualogy 


unwarranted incursions by the 
faculty. This led Dr James Me Lach- 
lan to suggest that the student extra- 


severest, primmest, ugliest, most I 
forbidding New England type ” but i 
admitted that “ a less cold, obtuse. ; 
self-reliant and determined set of 
people would be worried, badgered 
Rnd mortified almost to death and 
be driven away in short order ", 

And these people had the courage 
to plump for coeducation in 22 of 


lan to suggest that the student extra- the 2 9 postwar missionary colleges 
curriculum cannot be isolated from ( eve n die remaining seven included 
die formal curriculum of the early two pairs qf coordinate colleges), 
nineteenth century American col- pj eristic, moralistic and repressive 
lege. . : . . . .. these school niarms mav have been. 


men, ui Auncanun unu Coni** „„ , „■ „ , . t-t- 

Study of an institution of .higher «« wies naturally aftet , Profqssdtr 

cation undergoing major f ■ .Monqa description lot their collec- 
£9,500 from the Schools- Counmw )lve purpos . - tHr »( ca i 

establish a regional .curriculum .c#* «n Dr |« r f.r ,^ s 


; In the same year their equally 
middle-class ‘ coevals jn Germany 
went farther, , and ‘ as Konrad 


• . u . T --- - JJjHfSiS- ■ ,Iv e Purpose as '^.aeries of tactical [ elIs . us * burnt a Prussian UUUIUIIS v „ u . M , 18l 1UHU ... H 

. to specific proWciTW ;corser,ii hessian wig and a« Aust- in-esponifflillty. Yet something was 

In the^fieid of humanities ■ • die others, highly inteh- corporal s staff, together with jf not (as the .white secretary 

Walford College .f ^ 

sssssr .r r *&s$- i rS*' s 

study of industrial cases • (Han it , had students; the f. 1 ® oppe reU at Uxlor - music from the New Orleans and 

Inks and dlls in- the immersed a ®*joa ■ ?‘ h w which could dpetor a graduate lh nf ,w»> Memphis vice dejis, . .. 

Immersed cases, under the j ,«n .48 hours, with knives being Ihesexual compoftem of. these s - . 

or Dr F, R. Young. • Reserved for .the subsequent feast 8 repressed energies was aggravated ft* a long traverse in time be- 

ne suosequent teaw. bv t he continual- rise’ of tho unB of tween •• late sixteenth century. 

T — “ — — ; . i,' FiiheniVfl^' u l ^ r • ^ fa 5hng, was matriculation, from 17,7 .years in Oxford, when nearly one fifth of 


two pairs qf coordinate colleges). 
Pietistic. moralistic and repressive 
ihese school niarms may have been, 
but they werg' tackling, a sub-nation 
:tbat had been all but brutalized by 
the sins of slavers— rlicentiovisness. 
dishonesty, cunning, theft and moral 
Irresponsibility. Yet something Wns 


From LEXINGTON BOOKS 

Public and proprietary vocational training 

A study of effectiveness 

Wellford W. Wilma, Centro for Research ond Development 

tn Higher Education, University ol Call/ornlo 

Price lo be announced December 1975 

Education and employment 

A fifteen-year projection of needs, policies and 
programmes 

Bussell G. Davie, Gary M. Lewis. Harvard University 

Price lo be announced November 1976 

Student evaluation of Instruction 

Kenneth O. Doyle, Jr., University of Minnesota 
In non-technloai language, the author describes how to 


jlcms ^corset,. '« hessian wig aud au Aust- irresponsibility. Yet something wns 
r Inteh- ydth done> jf nQ t ( as the. white secretary 

of that various establ Ish mentju lau wi kings of ^ American Missionary Society 


mV r. I “ " • IIUMUUUUR 

IMns subjects f<ir milvorsity. cxien- 
Jlun cuqrafid. tutorial;. arid; scsalmml 
C.hrtwf* ajul weekend courses. ' 

: '• • !»■■ :* . 1 
.Turrvj; of Research and Material* {five- 
topmcm ln v 
French uud Ccrmt 
Usbed by. the Cl-i _ _ 

on I j naua^c reacliDig' and ■Research, 

i? r Loudon, 

;«.!» pdst Tree wltiilq Europe)- Tlie 
rt|tpi«: describes 7S projects Itt 'datali. 


i ttriMnSdtfts ^ o,ih6s i 

of Dr F. R. Youiv. ■ . :reset v.cl for .the subiequ.nt feast. ' Hra*** 4 - 


Forthcoming events 


International Fubllc, 
Dover Street, London 


•• •• :T j. * . . , . ■ ■ . ,Dy me coucmuui rise ut mu ugu oc tween . late juxieuntn . wiuwry 

*•* i.' SihArV.V-i 8, [^th^f lhan fasting, was matriculation, from’ 17,7 .years in Oxford/ when nearly one fifth of 

Lelarlonp, * Sun :WMe awiBiy pilife reaeed ;l 7 ll to 18:5 years In 1810 (Profes- tile entrants wore under fourteen 

1 ■ ■-’ •• ; o !h»Z. : ■ 'HaWksihopr, Qibbi .(U»d gor’ Stbrte’s r Lgures -for Oxford ;in years old, and the modern Amerir 

: i - t iJ wi-i. * n , ! UC H Ri Pierian spring volume orte.' table sfot), and the dls- can graduate school, where you cmi 


•pr suit |et rs .uf Interest to all akes breT 
seated within • t|io 1 Fraujework of" a 

selected yot progresslvu vocahulactv 

* CDlstr£liutcd directly from The’ New 
’ English Library Umlteil, BartuirU* 


^Hihltloi; of ..hook bindings 

W.ft: BroxbourOq Library will Be' 
Pur d ^ p ] ay r I" the’ Divinity School, 
*0111 September 15 onwards 0 it 
Fm A lude blndl,| e jt dating from trie 
Fifteenth century and examples 0 f 
modern English and French. 

AyprWng exhibition of lace and em- 

|$Sj3wwtsAsas. 

Jridrii. win lbe noeo 


the Institute 
uoldins the e 


holding the seventh Herbert ; ^ 

ture on « The art -of- healing 1 { t 

September A, 1973, at '6.30 : pOl^ (a| . . 
headquarters In Nosh Hou^ 1? .W-* . ! • 
House Terrace, London. The • t 


years old, and the modern Ahierir 
can graduate school, where you cmi 
find them up to forty. What links 
tltejn Is this rise and fall of student 
numbers, a set of domographlo 
phenomena: so. widespread; and dra- 
matic ■ that, a*' 1 Professor Stoha 


Sffl sSS.,. .unbelievers, had. to be; adopted, f : Instead there- rightly says, “piuch of the history 

■CT 1 . Waa nooes-. fqre of legislating for prepubertal D f higher education is clearly- going 

pies - ' prep «f e . ; for ’ ; Retire ,bovs; dnd making, rules .(as Cam- lUl lwve t0 he articulated Around 

' L Li: ■ O ' - 'bridge, did) forbidding ..-the bowjhng t h em ». If that Is,, what he Is now 

rri^T- hat ihaye^ : been;’ safer.; At Sfhoops ; busy about We cau took fhnvaid with 

L \ ir' relish to the harvest of the next 


Noticelsaard is X; 

by Pa'tricia. Saii t i" i Al ' * ■ 


develop, •study and Improve student rating ayalems and 
provides a primer bn data processing, results. 

,26.75 : • • - 1 ; ■ •’ * Available 

The future of educational 
telecommu nlcatlons 

A planning' study • 

■ George W. Trapse I, Dopald P, Buckslewj John T. Siichy. .. 

.Patricia L, Brown, Bedells Columbus Laboratories 

25.50 Available' 

The sources of American student activism 

James L’ Wood, University of Calilornla . 

Evidence is presented showing Ihe existence of alruclurat 
strain and condiiolveneaa, Ihe growth nnd spread of 
generalised beliefs, precipitating factors, mobilisation of , 
participants for action, and the weakening of social 
control on oampueea euQh ae Berkeley. ' 

27.30 Available 

InvestmonUn higher education 

Walter W. MoMahon, University of MJInofa L 
This oomprehenslve analysis of the' origins of the current 
'linancial distress In Higher education explores 4he 
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Nonconformist conscience 


.. _ . , „ ’ „ ... . describes really exisred, other per 

Nonconformity In Modern Hnihh hnps tijnn between 190& and 1910 

As be himself suggests at the end of 


Politics 
by Stephen Koss 
Rutsford, £7.00 
ISBN 0713-1 2981 X 


fit 1906 there were 73 Congrega- 
tional members of Parliament, of 
whom 63 were Liberals. In 1935 
there were 10, of whom the only 
Liberals wore three Liberal 
Nationals. At Westminster, Congee- 
gationalEsts had been overtaken by 
Methodists, but it signified little, 


his booh it was just a sort of Hal ley's 
Comet, “ another phenomenon of the 
Edwardian age", as dazzling ond 
deceptive us the rest. Of the states- 
men best placed by temperament 
and upbringing to turn it to good 
account, Asquith never did and 
Lloyd George only did when it 
seemed to be the last available 
option. Neither was dazzled ; only 
Lloyd George was deceived. 

If this is so. then the book needs 
a different frame of reference. 
“ There are ", said the British 
Weekly in May 1907, “in England 


for political nonconformity had rr cum y m inav uut ■ m LJiigmiiu 
already become a “ partv of about eight million Non con for mists, 
memory ” : if. that is, It had ever a,,d ** '* sate to say that ninety-nine 
existed out of every hundred voters among 

' * them support the Liberal party. 

Stephen Kosss Intention * Is to But that is just what it was not sufo 
examine. 'critically but respectfully, f 01 - the British Weekly to say: take 
the fitful process by which Noncnu- away the women and the youths and 
formity ceased to operate as a viable r he men who were still diseufraii- 


and fairly homogeneous tactical unit 
in modern British politics Jl . Such 
a study is long overdue and the 
author brings to it his characteris- 
tically easy competence. He has 
largely surmounted the exasperating 
lack of obvious sources bedevilling 
students of Ehc subject and much 
of what lie has found is nuw. 

But here f must come clean, since 
I belong, by conviction as well as 
by birth, to the denomination whose 
numbers have been most reduced 


chised, and how many were left? 
Certainly not enough to sway elec- 
tion results even assuming that en- 
franchised Free Churchmen were 
all Liberals. Which means that one 
must look careFully and in unexpec- 
ted places for the fundamental atti- 
tudes which made the nonconform- 
ists influential rather than power- 
ful. One must pay more attention 
to their infinite variety so as better 
to catch their common distinctive- 
ness, for, If there is no such thing 


and whoso political Influence has as a typical Methodist, none the less 

knnn IMA>. Til. kn.L I. k M I 1- I _ _ f . 1 ■ A V.f, . 


been most dissipated. The book is 
wrong, or rather, It is wrongly 
based. 

First Stephen Koss Is too respect- 
ful. His dramatis personae demand 
n spacious treatment which they do 


Methodism marks one for life. What 
wns it, for example, which produc- 
ed, within kindred denominations 
and a few miles and years of each 
other, an Arthur Mee and a D. H. 
Lawrence ? Arthur Mee'a Children's 


not get, perhaps because modern Encyclopedia and King's England 
historical discipline does not per- and his Morley {{order house at 
uiit tile grand gesture and the large Eyn.sford — this above all — show 
view. Yet how else can justice be more of the texture of early twen- 
donero ministers (lie will call them tieth-cemury nonconformity in all 
"divines") as variously gifted as its guises than might seem reason- 
R. F._ Horton, the Arnold ian sal- able at first sight, 
vationist up in Hampstead, R. J. What it shows is rather different 
Campbell, grey in the City’s Great from the ranting puritanlsm on 
White Pulpit, Leyton Richards, which Professor Koss too frequently 
C. b; Horne. W. E. Orchard, who relies: it also suggests that the 
outclassed Lloyd George in fascina- implications of a seventeenth-' 
,tton f*ad even J, D. Jones- who century ancestry interfused with 
sweet shop down the later revivalisms are less than 
Toad" In Bournemouth. The minis- clear-cut. 

*°» 10 the Thdt leaves theology: When all 
§r« a . l ul of A et f reputation. Is said by the politicians and done 1 

knjRhfs, even t { ie by the sociologists, men remain 
Compton-Rickett. the Free Churchmen because of their 
! n »!iElS a k C w ”° f- aiv ? ! «dience to the call pF God. Life 
Bu^if f sJih mSS 1 nov i el,I j Is a res P° nse w that call, and they 

oronerlv bf SXL!f\ f 2 be P lflCed compart it at their eternal peril. 
'SmecasSnE 51 i esc ®P e Embarrassingly other woridlv con- 

^yed ri |fie? Lilf ?hi 0 J 36 , over ' derations ■ of this sort make it 
of H a secmon_^L Su trea,me ‘ 1 i inadequate, even for a good 
Barnard Man nlng* * b 7 ° ne 0f . hlst01 ™ t0 I e .8? rd - nonconformity 
Tlioro i i ‘ ■» modern British politics a a a 

it,” 6 .. bo partisan case study iu electoral displace- 

che hook ment" and leave it at that. Bjas, 

• Bf-spite scrupu- where candidly recognized, can be 
icataon Stephen Koss is the historian's best weapon. Non- 
“rape from the strait- conformists had a conscience. But 
treatment of the tense Is wrong: we still have 
1^2. «!M ar as a .P r “ s ure group one, and we know, ultimate, divine 
* meaner of the anti-' assurance, that wd ' are right, 
Jl S^eP thus it is in- libertarians that we are. ; ; 

^ Story, should , be Meanwhile Stephen - Koss has 
de fmed, with;® begins given us. as- gopd .a book about part 
SSL "8 an.epd. Yet it- is by no of us as wo are likely io gqt. . 

means clear, that the political nh» • . ■.-• . 

Conformity lyhich Professor Koss : ; -l Clyde Bjnfjetd 


Politics of the presses 


The Limits of Reason : The German 
Democratic Press and the Collapse 
of Weimar Democracy 
by Modris Eksteins 
Oxford University Tress, £7.00 
ISBN 0 19 821862 1 


motive in the newspaper Tha examples choifn 

lioroiiflA j.L_ 


A newspaper is “a very sensitive 
barometer of the general economic 
situation This contemporary view 
of the press in the Weimar Repub- 
lic, while generally true at all times, 
is particularly relevant to Germany 
in the 1920s and early 1930s. Not 
only did the depression have a 
calamitous effect on the sales and 
advertising revenue of newspapers, 
but the structure of tlie German 
press -made it very vulnerable to 
economic pressures during the years 
of crisis and in- between. It was 
very decentralized with consequent 
low rates of circulation, and there-, 
fore was unable to assert an inde- 
pendent political influence. This 
weakness was reflected in the 
strong alignment between news- 
papers and particular economic in- 
terests and Utc habit with half the 
press of declaring a partisan pi-t - 
fcrence. Crowning this tendenev 

was the attitude to the press in 

Germany, where controversy rather- role 


than impartiality was considered the itself". 


guiding 
world. 

In spite of the politicized nature 
of the Weimar press, economic con- 
siderations took priority over poli- 
tical ones In the policies of news- 
paper publishers, apart from strictly 
party organs. This is the conclusion 
reached by Modris Eksteins in his 
study of three publishing bouses — 
Mosse, Ullstein and Sonueniann. 
With their newspapers like the 
Frankfurter Zeitimg, the Berliner 
Morgen post and the Vassische Zeir- 
ung, these publishers have been 
selected because they, more than 
any other, acknowledged support for 
the ideas of liberal democracy. By 
concentrating on a few case studies, 
the author also offers further insight 
into the disintegration of parlia- 
mentary government In Weimar 
Germany. Although the intention of 
many editors was educative (in this 
instance, to promote democratic 
values), Eksteins wisely discards 
any attempt to measure the political 
influence of these newspapers and 
restricts himself to examining “ the 
manner in which the viruses which 
paralysed the other institutions of 
Weimar democracy also afflicted the 
democratic press and rendered it 
incapable of fulfilling the political 
-*'* which It had assigned to 


because of the strone lint i* 4 Beckett tlie Shape Changer 
r2 S n,„ Pub n Shera and iM edited by K 

German Democratic Panv S 
even to the .extent of 



Master of reduction 


Unbinding meanings 


f-JK man ? - Journa]i «s XL 

leading role in the found®, 
part. In 1918. Thi£W, 

i a ‘S S,h 1 earl >’ 

m Hite democratic camp 3 
party s failure to live up to c 
tions, the fatal combination J 
nuc pressures from bufeu 
nates such as the transfe d 
ownership by the publishers, 
Frankfurter Zeitimg to I. CR 
the largest industrial c 
Germany and tlie impact oi*L 
rant swings iu public oriatoT 
the latter case the public 1 
question began to dissociate 
selves from the ~ — 


Katharine Worth 
Roullcdge, £4.95 
ISBN 0 7100 8123 3 


A writer's image changes hi his life- 
time. Samuel Beckett has long 
stood as the master of reduction, 
ixploring -the extremes of human de- 
privation in novels and plays whose 
language became progressively 
attenuated, each one seeming a ter- 
minus beyond which only silence 
lay. The author's legendary, her- 
mit-like retirement intensified this 
aura of threatening silence. Yet 
Beckett is now in his seventieth 
year, a Nobel laureate. His sequence 
of hard-won, minimal works has 
until it stands 


liiv, while wh riling u gainst the 
esoteric, over-philosophical 

approach of critics such as Hugh 
Kenner. Perhaps there is Loo much 
protestation here? Kenner may 
well be accused, as Victor Sage 
does in this book, of seeing Beckett 
us a writer whose successive works 
are merely elaborations of a single 
philosophical statement. Yet many 
readers sense the kind of fixity to 
which Kenner addresses himself, 
and open-ended responsiveness to 
the work is not as easy as.it sounds. 

Beckett's message, after ail, is 
one of pungent and often cynical 
nihilism. To explain may be to 
exorcize, as he says of his character 
Watt, but a certain quantity of cri- 
tical exorcism is inevitable. John 
Chalker, for example, sees the nihi- 


seives from the DDP accumulated until it *uid$ as a >». v A i,». k »>c, ac« m« ■■iui- 

party’s electorate rich and varied oeuvre, attended by , lism as progenitor of comic and 

chief concern w« r h “.irJV critics and commentators for whom farcical attitudes, in the manner of 

Beckett's least hints and occasional Swift and Sterne. Katharine Worth 

remarks have taken on canonical herself shows how It fathers a 

iratus, He now seems our last dazzling theatricality. Several con 
modern master jn tlie classic mould, 
like his mentors Proust and Joyce 
Most of tha essays in Beckett the 
Shape Changer originated as lec 
lures for a London University extra 
mural course. Katharine Worth’s 
Introduction emphasizes the accessi 
Geoffrey Piffl* blllty of his writing and its prodiga- 


r— - “"“Utl m 

chief concern was that tookw, 
link with a declining huhS 
harm newspaper sales. ' 
This is e perceptive aal »ii 
book on an aspect of Wdnr» 
tics which apart from die wfi 
Kurt Koszyk in German h» »• 
received sufficient attention is** 
the intensive research otiis*, 
done on this period. 


tributors, however, do look at Beck- 
ett's career as a philosophical 
search. Philosophy cau show us how 
Beckett reached his peculiar posi- 
tion, while performing an exorcistic 
function by suggesting that we do 
not need to share that position. 

Charles Peake's essay illustrates 


this, tvilli il s lucid arctuini nf I lie- 
major novels hs j< progressive and 
doomed descent, into the self. Hut 
the tendency of some other cim l ri- 
ba tors tu present the Buckeitian 
outlook as a shallow dogmatism in 
be taken on trust is only direaly 
combatted hy Martin Dodswnrlh, 
who argues that Film and Eh Joe. 
the master's excursions into cinema 
and television drama, fail because 
they demand uu unearned and 
essentially religious response. 

Dmlswonh’s astringency intro- 
duces u welcome, discordant note. 
Pride of place, however, goes to 
Barbara Hardy's fine essay on 
Beckett's fictional handling of rhe 
themes of art, love and nature. 
Professor Hardy deals boldly and 
directly with the essential Beckett, 
and her insistence on the familia- 
rity, tfs well as the sardonic flat- 
ness, of his characters’ “ dubious 
consolations" is critical advocacy 
at its best. As a whole, the sympo- 
sium is valuable for bringing Beck- 
ett's full range, and especially his 
most recent work, into critical cons- 
ciousness. If a fuller discussion of 
weaknesses was not to be expected, 
much is said in some of these 
essays about his strengths. 

Patrick Parrindcr 
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More works than life 



Laurence Sterne i the Early and 

Middle Years 

by Arthur H. Cash 

Methuen, £15.00 

18BN 0 416 82210 X 


Before bookmakers individuals met to lay bets between themselves— from “The Turf; Three Centuid' 
Horse Racing " by Roger Longclgg ; Eyre Methuen, £3.95. 


The cement of patronage 


Politics in Argentina 1890-1930 : The 
Rise and Fall of Radicalism by 
David Rock '• 

Cambridge- University Press, ,£6.60 
ISBN 0 521 20663 4 


t«# 


patronage. Its ideology was little because you serve as the. 
more than crude nafoionalratic rhu- every vain ambition and 
tone, intended to offend no-one. It example of slpth”. Kdc # s 
was dominated by HipdHto Ydcoyen, of the working class is vetjg®* 
a messiah to his followers, a chad a- but he also pays Conslderv*^- 
tan to his opponents. '. 


This is a very honest piece of 
scholarship about a man whose life 
and work have been more inextric- 
ably confounded than most apd 
whose reputation has suffered 
almost as much front the zealous 
subtleties of those who In our own 
time expose him to the microscopes 
of research ae from the sanctl- 
ma nidus assaults of earlier genera- 
tions. "One can only. -search dili- 
gently after. such traces as remain, 
try to tcstabllsh some ‘facts', and 
do one’s beet to weave them into a 
story ", writes Professor Cash, and 
r at P fl * e * 97 < and any reader 
of Tristram Shandy will agree that 
page 197 is as good a page as any 
other) he finds it necessary to em- 
b fk on a discussion of the books 
which provided Sterne’s own mental 
turmture, he reminds us and him- 
self with some severity that “the 
purpose of this biography is to 

throw light upon Sterne's work by .... — - — 

the study of his life, not the other book and Its narrative, which an 
way round". author less disciplined and more 


The documentary sources for a 
study of Sterne's life are meagre 
indeed—" a haphazard trail of 
letters, legal documents, political 

? amphlets, prejudiced memoirs, 
rivolous anecdotes ** — and Profes- 
sor Cash has been, for a couple or 
decades or more, resifting the evi- 
dence on site in Ireland, Cambridge 
and the city and county of York as 
well as in record offices and 
libraries. Other single-minded re- 
searchers, with Lewis Perry Curtis 
in the forefront, have preceded 
him for most of the way, so that he 
himself has found little that 
is . positively new. He has 
instead given to old “facts” 
and theories a new consideration 
which is neutral and humane, and 
ln> this r mood . has written the 
“story" which he set out to write, 
displaying by the way a plausible 
mastery of matters military, politi- 
cal. ecclesiastical, economic and 
philosophical. Conjecture, if given 
rein, is never unbridled, and few 
readers will condemn a 30-page ex- 
cursion on the 'Forty-five which, if 
it has little to do with Sterne, at 
least offers convincing proof that Dr 
Burton was not at all the size and 
shapo oi Dr Slop. 

In sunt, this is a well-orgRnized 


self-indulgent might well have 
muddied with too heavv a hand, 
runs with a lucid and leisurely 
fluency until at the very end tlie 
pRce quickens, genius erupts, and 
with the publication of the first two 
volumes of Tristram Shandy Sterne 
and the reader set briskly off for 
London town. It is unthinkable that 
Professor Cash, though he abstains 
from promising a second volume, 
has, with the rest of Tristram and 
A Sentimental Journey yet to come, 
waved them goodbye for good. 

This is not to deny that there are 
yet some solemn souls who will 
assert that one volume of a new 
biography of Sterne is more than 
enough, for it is n curious fact that 
of those who dislike. Sterne many 
also fomehow. resent him. The rest 
of vis will -be grateful to Professor 
Cash for this lovingly objective 
biography and for the corrective and 
amplification it supplies to the work 
of those serious students (of whom 
it may still be unhappily necessary 
to repeat Thackeray was not one) 
who have preceded him. They will 
applaud as well the publishers who 
have sent this book into the world 
with ■ brave accoutrement of deco- 
rative endpapers and Illustrations, 
many of them unfamiliar. 

J. C. T. Oates 


Troubadours ami Eloquence 

by Linda Al. Paterson 

Clarrndon Press : Oxford University 

Press, £9.00 

ISBN 0 19 815711 8 

Dealing with five troubadours only 
and with only a part of their output, 
this book is not as comprehensive 
as ils title suggests. The five trouba- 
dours — Marcnbru, Pelre d'Alvernhe, 
Giraut de Bornelh, Rainibaut 
d’Oi-angc and Aruaut Daniel — 
exemplify in some nf their poems 
Interesting and significant attitudes 
to style and method of composition, 
part' of tho meaning of the “elo- 
quence ” of the title. Anyone who 
has read tlie famous tenso iu which 
Giraut de Bornelh and RnLmhaut 
d'Ocange discuss poetics will be 
aware of the existence of the 
trobar clus and the trobar l a it, the 
closed or hermetic manner of com- 
position anil the light nr easy 
manner nf composition. Dr Paterson 
sees the trobar chu as originating 
with Mni'cubru who was Imitated by 
later poets and sees tho hallmarks 
of this style as being not merely 
deliberate obscurity, but an aware- 
ness on tlm pni't of the poet that 
bis work will bo understood only by 
a small dlite, a gradual unfolding of 
the tiioiiia of the poem, and ,1116 
" binding together of meanings 
through the figurative use of 
words . , _ 

The frobor feu, which Dr Emer- 
son thinks may have been invented 
by Giraut de Bornelh (as ha was 
the first to formulate a definition 
of it) Is, generally speaking, oppo- 
sed to the trobar clus. Poems written 
in this style should be capable of 
being understood by all, should 1 use 
pleasing sounds and should avoid 
words with multiple meanings. 

Dr Paterson feels attention has 
been concentrated too much In the 
past on trobar clus and leu and 
adjusts the balniice by considering 
the irubar brans and the trobar 
uaturem* associated with Mar cabin, 
the vers entiers of Peire d’Alvernhe 
and the trobar plan, prim , car and 
ric. Definitions of all these styles 
and ail interesting contribution to 
the continuing discussion on the 


distinciinn between vers und rJninso 
will be iiiuncl iu this detailed and 
carefully researched work. 

Arnaur Daniel has long been seen 
as one of the most difficult of the 
irouliadoiirs although Ezra Pumid 
went some way towards explicating 
certain of Ills poems. Dr Paterson 
continues tho process with an inter- 
esting analysis of the definitely clus 
scsi. in a, I.o farm voters. She sees 
Lhe poem ns indicating a movement 
from the piano of physical love to- 
wards /inMmors, possibly even to 
spiritual love: “ . . . the rhyme 
words, by their change of meaning, 
and association, are the means of 
unfolding the rata (i e, theme) . . 

Dr Paterson possibly overstates her 
case here and there, but how wel- 
come to have a coherent virfw of 
this poem. 

The troubadours’ own pronounce- 
ments on stylo nnd method of com- 
position are naturally archaic am) 
one wonders to wnat extent ft 
modern critic analysing their poems 
should use their terminology. Dr 
Pnterson's critical vocabulary 
scuicoly goes beyond that of the 
■ roubadoiirs' themselves and 
although meaningful for the most 
pan is rather old-fashioned. IJk«- 
wise, her descriptions of soiiuds owe 
nothing to phonetics: she write* of 
“ tight, small, smooth, sounds ”, 
“tight, dipped sounds”, “harsh, 
biting Bounds”, "rough, anti- lyrical 
mhi tins ", “rough” and clenched 
sounds This is surely very subjec- 
tive: in fact we find tho verb clsclar 
In two lists on the same page doing 
duiv both as a “tight, clipped 
sound" and as a "harsh, biting 
sound ” On tills same page we are 
also told that “ Like Ghaut, 
Rainibaut uses diminutives to sug- 
gest smallness Obviously they both 
knew what diminutives were for. 

This book Is indeed what it sets 
out to be, an extensive treatment of 
tlie variety of styles employed by 
certain important troubadours Jn 
some of their more significant 
poems. However, one still waits for 
a critic with the poetic insight of 
Ezra Pound and the erudition of Dr 
PHterson to give complete satisiae- 

llon T. O. Jone* 


Reviewers 


Among this week's reviewers : 
Professor W. Hi G. Armytage is 
professor of education 
versity of Sheffield and .... 
several books on the foreign 
influences upon English education. 
Wilfred Ashworth la librarian of the 
Polytechnic of Central London. 
Alan Angell is a lecturer in Latin 
American politics at Oxford and 
author of “ Politics and the Labour 
Movement In Chile 
Geoffrey Pridham Is In the depart- 


ment of politics at Bristol Univer- 
sity. 

«t“ tha*Uiib Clyde Binfield is in the deportment 
3 author of * history at the University oi 
h. fZkii Sheffield and has written' " Georg# 
Williams add the YMC A : A study 
in Victorian social attitudes". 

.1- C. T. Oates is a reader in his- 
torical bibliography at Cambridge 
and a trustee of the Laurence Sterne 
Trust. 

Patrick Porrinder la in the depart- 
ment of English at Reading Uulver. 
sity. 
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also pays coibiw* 
tion to the ri^ht, which 

.^*7- Tthe'Lvl 6 ■ 

is dbarly .stated in the preface— it wbment 6f Argentine society and P rotes t movements. • James Joyce 
.U,“tqe political interrelationship the economy.' Because the economy There is at times ^ '•.'RSi-f ^Kenneth Grose 

[between different social classes iu wa * fir0 / wi,lg ^ ora - and more pros- this book to treat social ^ Evans, £2.50 and £1.25 
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author, asks essentially strafghtfor- electorate was . composed 
Ward ; questioqs (not • always a • fCanchiseid irpmigrant woi , 

marked feature io studies of Araen- Pi S 0 ?* bw. of tlie Radical, party, *vs w wn r SB,, i .Id 
tine liistoiy). What was -the „'^l c l ep . e „ I,dent .class, was ciai politics (mJ^wouW 


Love’s old sweet song 


and. misleading contribution to i'fi isicaZ Allusions in the Works of 
Evans's Literature in Perspective Jam es Joyce is a dreadful disappoint- 
- series would - not be it. Factual 1 ment. Most of the musical allusions 
erroi* abounds j' and .Grose's critical in Joyce are to songs j and A song 
-quality Is revealed fyhen be writes, has two essential elements, words- 1 
of Ulysses : “ Until I was asked to 
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How did k coote to power and how times of economic boom without this fine work thflt . J U ^ r ^ ^' by J Zack Bowen ' 
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trade union* > What 
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i£SSg£ questions, . the workers could bp jettisoneTCth- see any ajteraative <g r— “ * ’ Wln ^ 

PJBy,.,.be. .straightforvfaid bqt the .- ^ ut much hardship to'tne party. But 1 mula that was. both' 
answers are front bhvlous, The .when 'the inter-wat Moreover, the 


teach Joyce I never found die lime 
or the mental discipline necessary 
to read it ; blit now that I have done 
so, or possibly because I have done 
so, I am convinced that it is the 
most complete work of art of this 
cenjtyry." 


and music,. 1 When Joyce alluded to 
a song, he alluded to its music as 
well es to. its words ; and tlie l;ull 
flavour and meaning of the allusion 
cannot be had from the words alone. 
The mind's ear must be able to heqr 
the treacly sentiment of “ Love'S old 
sweat song ”, and the precisely apt 


I canary. - .. sweat song ", aim tne preciapiy- apt 

\ ' Mark Scheduler is perhaps more ■ s0 ,igs that are sung in “Sirens", or 


a Freudian than a Joycean, and his 
Joyce in Nlghttown is a detailed and 
rigorous Freudian Interpretation of 


half tha flavour, half tho point,. la 
lost. Although' Bo wen has produced 
ah intei’esting commentary on the 

. . ward?, he . rarely prints or even 

, . a „ mvrr „. neva ^ grow less ? Here areVtlireO- especially of tho “CiTce " episode 'refers to iheiv tUtt?s. Evan the Words 

t a m "- -j-vv-r .. * ,l t.- . ..gr- A . depression 'im^veipent. Moi^Wij^ i^ire r and they., are: enough 'to^ -gltit In Ulysses , ^with revealing. reference are given without any system of 

wnsidBrabJe^merlt of this book lies Radicaliart U p opblar base -cades _ Following ' fa ^ .the hOOnfat^ ^ appetite. ' -- - to - the astonishing ’ oyotlc' '. corre- reference which would enable the 

In Its -careful,, detailed arid cbiivtnc- frwibpMible the War were not * J ' '-tt i‘i - T « « . S _1 1 . 1 • 'hmmViJ f MnfltufiinflAaTtl rftfl ldft<4 i. * .! . . • '.-_1 . >V • j. /«d 


»_ ■ • - i i ^ § i rigorous rveuamn mcerpreracian oi 

£{■ .Will thd'qutpiit pf books about Joyce certain - passages in Joyce's work, 


'•wSteSrs-.ftS”'-; 


. ■ doubtful whether a new sliort ^pobdehiia (unfortunately, refused reat jer to look up their tunes (or 


■ ....... --j *“ Argentina of -the inter-war det-j— . ., 

. - The Argentine Radical party wav "lSf n 2i»3 0 l!? , 9 : ^tW ’ tSa s Vndica- ciaive iu the' avertjtfo'J. ' 

A curious pbHtical anirntti^rwaa a o timhs. ^soctated with Koven’s second --prj^SPd 

tore I 
class, 

fcchi^ oi aarsOTS 

rei.,d „„ of «, ta 


goyen's- second 
governments 
some pf them 
of them more 
lav victims 


a .afldc of and Gifford j and if we want to find 
literal rending. QU1 mo ^ e about music in Joyce we 


SUBLIME AND GROTESQUE 

a study of FRENCH ROMANTIC DRAMA 
WD.HOWARTH 

French drania of the Rornaniib period has long suffered 
from dcaiderrilo ’neglect. . Bofh In France and abroad, 
scholars have been reluctant ; to take serious Interest In 
Ihia subject, with the result that there exists no thorough 
critical study of It seen as a whole. : However, the rise of 
Hbmanflo drama is pf . particular Interest, and Importance 
both In the history of French literature, and In the devel- 
opment of. the theatre. Professor Howarkh'a- book shows 
how French Romantic' drama stemmed from the social 
and . literary plimate of the period, and was Influenced by 
the material conditions in the theatre of the day. The 
work alsp goes beyond a purely historical approach, and 
evaluates the plays critically, from a theatrical as well as 
a literary point of view. ' - , ! t ( , 

The book Is Illustrated with contemporary pictures of- 
sOenes and characters from the plays, and Is provided ' 
with two particularly valuable appendices : a ohronolo- . 
gicai list of plays from 1827 to 1852,’ arid a list of the 
roles played by the prinejpar actors over the same period., 

' £12.75 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


Extracts from speeches delivered at the annual conference, held at the University of Surrey 
■ - - - — _ - _ _ J 



Science 
and the 
national 
economy 


This country's economy has been 
weak for well over a decade now. 
Our the events of the past two .venr* 
— the nil crisis, the miners' strike, 
the investment famine and r&IIo|i- 
iiig inflation — have chunked the 
ivhnle scale of the problem. A linger- 
iiiK and pernicious anaemia has sud- 
denly turned into a raging illness 
which threatens acute organ h- 
fuilure. 

Many people throughout the coun- 
try now, while generally Junking to 
the Government for leadership, ask 
themselves what can be done m help 
protect the enuutry from economic 
collapse and help restore its 
strength. And here in the British 
Association it is uaturul to ask what 



Biochemistry departments do good job 

H 7 nr hum let ru rf<mni a tmAnlc ill llrilicli amount n lr nuit*L in A . 1 . _ ^ 
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Biochemistry departments in British amount of course work in American the research eram- * 
universities do an important job PhD programmes is being markedly American cnllMo, SySftem 
well. Compared with other conn tries, reduced so rJiut before long the two which wa* Vn « set °P u 
we have had out priorities right " systems ” will be very similar. encniiraEonUm 5 fective in 
even though we could do even There are those who believe that search. The Li* ft 

better in performance. our students should attend mini system was rtE? eh? ft 6*1 

What worries me is that there courses on economics and manage- scientist made »Li- ■ ind1 ^ 
seems to be so little understanding mem but I am sure we do well to donating acem-v n on 10 *■ 
of what we are trying to do, and resist these ill thought-out schemes, do a particular D i£- ? f Jft 6 
of the merits of our way of doing It is far better that industry itself The grunt sUiJm VL?* 
things, among those who influence should take such remedial action as ally reolsceri ht bfii| iBgnj ; 
atfairs in our country. it desires after employing our v t u* a tn f contract. TV. 


desires 


Sir Alan Cottrell. 

ably and when the country has been 
lasing 50,000 acres a year of agri- 
cultural land for roads, houses, and 
so on. 

Given a real government deter- 
mination in make practical improve- 
ments, our scientifically modernized 
agricultural industry could in a few 
years grow all our domestic needs 
fur lion-tropical foods. This would 
have an excellent effect on our 
balance of payments, as well as 


suouia attend mini system was that tho i ; **! 
momics and manage- scientist made apolicarinn ^ 
i sure we do well to donating agency in Liii° n l? 
thought-out schemes, do, a particSlar pj& of" > * 
- that industry itself The grunt system bah? , 
:h remedial action as ally replaced bv the 
ter employing our means that the donSi? % 
set tip such courses decides what research Sfs 
J we have difficulty dn. a ,„i ‘ rf*™ nee * ta b 


If we are not careful we shall PHdT If we set up3Tou«S decid 

end up with universities which are pot only would we have difficulty done and outs it «, , need *b^ 

as worthless as are those in so m persuading our students to attend The bids are mnctSiJS con , ,nB 

many parts of the world. at the expense of their research but contractors chosen “ ” * 

I would argue that universities — ” 


at the expense of their research but 
industry would tell us that the 


- ,ii— — — J 

have a dual role, to discover new course contents were no good. 


knowledge and to hand this on to What about the research act! virie* al 'slv , nas ,0 

rhiir inidenis. If ,hi« be ,o the,, „f the Xff? 'wX .Ed" 8re« oT°be con u c r Wh?/ 1 ''' 0 
It IS clear that university depart- justified these on the grounds of fiowever is !h t L ;7 
menu, quite apart from then- teach- teaching at both the undergraduate oi.ge. haie thj maL 

rr-WMsit 


contractors chosen. ■ 

This leads to a lot more w 
cracy since someone has tariS 

At CiT.mnnelil.. i . ‘•I 


ey contr 

.. » mi« hskcq wnemer tne re- total research effort of the country' t 
search role is really necessary, and especially in medicine ? y ' . 

could not the departments merely w P H^rivo ,.„ r ■ * , { 

conccnirare on rtipir iMrhino Fn i n , we aerive °. ur research funds 1 
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part science can play in this, taking reducing l, ie buraeii of Britain's 
" science ” in this context to inc.ni d fi" a !!fL ! ! on ‘he wor ] d s increasingly 


" science M in this context to mc.m 
both science and technology. 

Science, working - through i he 
, iniliniives of industry, is today 
already providing the nut hum I ecti- 
iioiny with its greatest hlnod trail* 
tusion of recent times, one that in 


reducing the burden of Britain's search would be done in specialized 


TeSna 0 ! 1 . tfiaChjn ? rQlC - l wo genera I* so urett 7i) intern* 

liSi E, £.1 fl^from the university from UGC 


believe will contribute either to d>- 
advancement of fundameniBl ll- 
co very in his subject nortnfcl 
overall alms of the donating aunn I 
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precarious food supplies. 

But what about manufacturing 
industry, which is where the prob- 
lems I have been discussing mainly 
lie ? 

Here is a huge sector of the 
national economy, responsible for 


52 f r ds r d ,2 >F w *«- s -sa - sxjzssi 

^ a n7^ ti r. nc Tht n , d .VVr‘ unt “, ry Mo,,e t to i B, r u » 

role would be that of an intermeter in£ta!Lta Cl ?h» There are those who so tight that the university scinh ; 
A slmrt vi.if io r depan, n c ,,, thai' ,na " ,t0 .' n . lhat tllere >« no need for he, 10 bid for these cL,., 


The British Council I Applications nrc invited for the following posts : 


maintain thar there is no need For 
any of the university funds to be 


the opinion of mmi Government LEV "lAvS"!?* resI>0,,s r lble For 
ministers is quite likely to get us Dne, [| lll£ * out total output, 

thro uali the f Z b i l in . such « state, after a decade 


zsrs, -s 

that this concern is fallacious. S» * LSSn.i uf. be com P«ed for distorting effect on the wort if 


thro ns I] the crisis if we rn.T a.iIv i . ln - sucri n sfate * ** ter a decade 
hold in until it begins to hive its its own ' lhat 

Invigorating effect. I refer of course ■ "hat we import now con- 

to North .1™ nil * oVS.SV.5?' *“** of . .manufactured goods which 


Invigorating effect. I refer of course 
to North Sea oil, a geological dis- 
covery. 

Apart from this shining excep- 


its funcrion quickly convinces one 
that tins conceDt is fallacious. 

, Unless the teaching is conducted 
in hii atmosuhere of research it is 
simply not possible for die teachers 
to keen uo in date, m rend tiu 


on a national basis. university biochemistry depanm«iii 

thi !*™ 11,6 hest situation is in the United States of Amnio > 

hi m ed r 1Bt 5 0n /‘ T i 1,ere sho i l,d Wlwt is more many of the staff at, 
rp«i.T »k dS j fo1 ’ t,e on-g ?', u * so fearful for their future that tty i 

2/, 9‘ the department which neglect their teaching. They bar 
k ' t.“ r 5j o£ student P r °- that their future promotion depqf.i 
lerc’nf neW t mem ‘ their ability to attract mm, 

dlliinnin? r d th ° s f- who , money and hardly at all on It*! 
developing new lines or lines which teaching activities 

are p r ;/ ( r of fashion. '"As ^ cfiimili of the com^n! 

Prom our viewpoint research education of the ItitemiUM 

SSorm^ KS If 5 re Union of Biochemistry I 
cove?er ^a?d turbed the appalling side*} 
however thar i»^*nnnf I V 0 r t ?' many of the universities of &[ 
pu^oiirselvV't W jn C ^hfl 0t .,ne'f* CtlVe ! y world. Not even those in An) 
receive i hie « « JK?. 11 .®"i societies such as the United Safe. 


we could easily make ourselves. Tf 
this industry were truly regenera- 
ted, to make it more buoyant, eff|- 


■ s " ' — 1 « — a . . 1 ‘.- u » *■" mure ouoyntu, eirt- 

:., SCI t nC / so, f crai| y js able to cient nnd competitive, science would 
‘ ‘he e c O"omy at the quickly nnd naturally find Its oppor- 

PICjjtfllf tllUC. Xnin is lin Fniil^ nf limit Soo ilmvn L.Ia. ■_ . ■ 


to keen up to date, to read the research of the department which 
research journals intelligently and should take care' of student pro- 

" ii l h„F» 1 *F ai T e f ? r M l ecls ' research HudenJ. mem- 
in ii.S ! l. f W T ,at , is re n°rted bers of staff and those who are 
In the Iiteiature. In the abseuce developing new lines nr line* uit.int. 


nf immS 1 !!!!; t [1,e , Hbsei ^ L ' developing new lines or lines which 
?.fa G i atmosphere the teach- are at present out of fashion. 

book, “s' "* areh 


.Ff ¥ yr£ES2r\£. m £ aSSAtssLffsrs: 
ss? SrioSa con,rl,,ute K for ,l,e e ’ icl ‘ erao,,t of ,lie 

Ji' 1ml?^?TnrSffiF?it? “ Ud is d,, i nt! The most diiect H,lci immediate This is really essential for the however. "that we cannot ef/StiJelv 
M- r ^‘ W8y - - t0 - sat Hll - lbis int0 mn * on t f Bch . l ! | 8 of advanced put ourselves in the nnsirtni iX 


not .become would be to reduce taxes on the 


T V — 1-iwi.iiliBJ l Ml | UC 

satisfactory teaching of advanced 


I , , 1 V IIVUIU l/G LU l CUUVC UXliS f>n 1110 

economic miracles of tlieir own production sector of the natlanal 
“P rt * ... ; economy, compensating this as 

Foi this, there have to be great necessary by an increase on the 
new industries set up, to lui-n ideas consumption sector. This 1 would 
, ■ ;:intto 1 tangible goods, and this calls stimulate industrial Investment and 
l.lor... huge ! investments, of men, open the way to modernization and 
" *noney,i and managements. And this scientific Improvement, 
is the difficulty. The climute of The required change is a large 
circumstances in the country today one.. The output of manufacturing 

ft Jtl AIT nine* cflir-lt mrl nr*U. r «4. - ® 


is all. ae^inst such vatilures. 
fn the face 6f too many discour 


industry at present amounts ro 
about £20,OO0m a year. The lifetime 


mu ui rau many tmcoui - «.w,uuvin a yenr. a lie metinie 

Bgemenis, the necessary Ingredients a given . line of manufactured 
of invuEtmcnt finance, commercial Product, before it becomes technic- 
, drive and industrial confidence are a «y obsolete and unsaleable.. is 6n 
.. simply no i longer there, in nibst average about lO years., - 
, cases. This means that, . each year; 

. When seeds scattered on barren £2,000m. pa.-.pf new product sales 
ground fail, to grow, the- wise gar- have to : be generated.. In' other 
dener Upos not change , his seed words,; investment Ip the develop- 
bant' but tries to improve their ment, manufacture atid marketing 
!.«oil, in his efforts Jo increase jheir ..of . new products' has to be large 
- contribution. to his garden economy, enough to create £6m additional 
■ It is the same with science and ?ales of new products every day. 
the national economy. We can best Efforts as great as' this can, t 
: discuss tne .problems. o£ the sciqnti- think, be brought about quickly only 
;fic contribution by considering,' not through a change in the nrfatioif 
;; science Itself, but the industrial ,en- .system. But an . Investment from 
• ■ vironmeni irr which Its seeds, are goverhmenr, fen example throuklt 
: expected to grow, . . . • ■: the- National Enterprise Boards 

X TMs brings ps straight Iqto the could have a useful pump-nrimlna 
. general auastlnn* nf ihp P nn#tt«-: nn c ffrrt rii-»ut L _j 


i iiicmmj say rnat one tickine over Mv fuav ^i, a+ oo i«r we nave uone 11 

must leach m n community that h the present straitened Hrrmnet™^ 1 t,ve| y wel1 a »d our priori tn 
conducting research. y of i? unilwshTeV been ri B |11 - J " Particular the 

Before Jeavlng the matter of sources of finance will ^dry u£ and n ? e J? t * biochemistry liav 
research and teaching I would like so prevent us from benefiting from a fil ,\ e Job w«tb good studei 
to say something about pbstgrad to - ‘the -external sources; . ' excellent stuff, (fur problen 

research students. I certainly Finally I would like lo’say some- ha,lg bn to thes * « ood Z 
* " e V hBt die £irat Job of thing ab ? UI contract research. This encourngo our existing depar^;. 

f^ Phn jP' de Partment so far as was a matter tint was much dis- a,ld ' avoid the mistake of 
*K prosramme is concerned is cussed as a result qf the Rothschild U P n . l,mcr ? l,s de^aitmentt ot». 
the training and education of re- Report but today in this cou iLrv we cbem,s,ry 1,1 polytechnics kW 
search workers. I believe that this hear little about it. No doubt the »nnoi possibly be sustauiedj ! . 


. - — -..v.v mol uni n'-ai June tiuuur it. no aounr tne 

Jnhutrv ^nted°s Untry ™ atS “ nd what MR £- ai i d S le i?\ C ,3 rfi P ul ' 5,lin 8 tlie 
c modified Rothschild proposals but 

in rt»« Piln d for more course work 30 far we have n at been much 
Dari frflm D A Pr ° 8r f mm f stami J' ed hi affected in the universities. • The 
part from the system in the United 
btates of America where thev tend 
to believe that you only hove to 


hear little about it. No doubt’ the ca " not P^sibly be j 

MRC and the SRC are pursuing the other words recognise what 
modified Rothschild proposals but a " d hoM on ' ’ through the * f« 
so far we have not been much ° f lhe “« xt few yGal J *l n S “J*t 
affected in the universities. ■The do not throw away the gow "P • 


nucuicu ni me imiversiHES. ■ Hie ““ 

opposite Is the case in the USA as the bad - 

I learnt on a visit in June-July this 

year. There the research contract 

. i , . cr .... 


King Abdul Aziz University, 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 

Course Team for a 
Programme of 
Communication Skills 
in English 

THE PROJECT : The British Cuuncll has been osked 
to establish a Language Service Centre at King Abdul 
Aiiz University to develop English Language 
Communication Skills for 320 First Year students in the 
Faculties of Medicine and Engineering. The programme 
wHl run Initially for one year and will be carried out 
In association with various uulversity departments In 
Britain and with the Council's English Teaching Division 
In London. It will require a wide range of expertise in 
the teaching of English for scientific and technical 
purposes, and ofier opportunities lor the preparation 
oi teaching materials. 

T1IE POSTS : 3 Course Tutors in Technical Study Skills 
are required. 

THE APPLICANTS : -Candidates; men only, must be 
graduates, preferably with TEFL qualifications. 
Experience In Mathematics or Science Education will 
be an additional recommendation. 

SALARIES : £4,969-£S,S24 pa. 

All salaries are tax free. They may be increased for 
candidates with special qualifications and experience. 

BENEFITS : Free furnished accommodation ; overseas 
and children's allowances ; passage-paid annual home 
leave ; outfit and baggage allowances t travel costs. 
One-year contracts, possibly renewable. 


.end , student to n course and h S^effect^d 1 

m V!E£ii y > be , V n, T ,ved 1 ’' belleve * a eS521/2E 

t is interesting to note that the During the 1960s we all admired 


away tne goi« . i. leave ; outfit and baggage allowances ; travel costs, 

a ( One-year contracts, possibly renewable. 

P . I Please write, briefly stating qualifications and length 

T f of appropriate experience ; quote reference 75 Au 60-86 

}bell is head w (. for furtiier details and an apiilicatlon form to Tbe 


Professor Campbell is heed oj A' t 
department, of biochemistry du™ •. 
University. : 


tor furtiier details and an application form to Tbe 
British Council (Appointments). 65 Davies Street, 
London WlY 2AA. 


mental' research p °i nt ° f u view i thu s a clinician may Jng of normal function rtdljjj | 

cation and in undertake a study for his . own approximate to that fwgjj 

answer to that ouestioh 6 what anJ? la * e r e st B«d council fund iL because despite failures in the system- ^ [. 

of oraani 7 fltion a™ s , 1 ]? c ; conversely h biologist management of land requtrHl?®: j. 

the sf imDQ rt° nromn \in !' lliy ! )f!llev J fi ( bis is justified understanding of normal 

tion op P research*? tl ° n BUd ® kop^d-for application while it and the consequences to be 

, 's funded by a. more sceptical ( body of a disturbance of a 

nr V !l! -iL tbat v { here. is little solely for its contribution to .science, hence how bud consequences | 

.nnn IS . berween fundo' The interrelatiops between biore mitigated. - i 

mental scientific research dnd. in no- fundamental and' " hiore Tbe umloi-«tandine oftke,®® 11 ?* i 

wai^lhe roShorfLn : xP' S n|t PP,ie , d ^ are undoubtedly com- processes of' nature whether h ^ ,' 

.conclusion, of the Man- plex.:i In some .Situations such • as the function of ah organisms**!. 


of strategic research 


' i-j ... ventures, ana or organization should there 

• i ^ ^ be ^ 6 that: tiling^ its motive was industrial improve^ the support, 1 promotion and 

• - havt’ mainly gone wrortg. •* ment pure and .simple. ; : tion of research ? 

. ‘■-. Successive Governments .have All this, is .sui-elu «n s.ijImL ..I—.. i_' ., 


answer (n'tli n( «, u ■ ' |,, n cuuncu iuna il uecause 

net 


Governments- .liave All this is .surely an aiifirelv 
J_ n . create the stable and eii- ploper function , for a Department 
,< couracftiR relationship with IhduS- of Industry whose duty is plainly 


One view is that, there is little 


^ oj;ac« orgMed 


-I T »i.l ««= anuilllR mil.KV DEUer-'ana Jl 

^ hope a fiir .the future, Nbnli Sen - oil,-. ; -^the-.practlcal .application 
{ 1 s 1 scientific discovery.. Ufic; knfj>vledae 'about 

j tMscoyerj' was made not by Iiibricadbn. aild plant relie 
I mhiii.ierinl declomalions, or- White- ^ example. iBdr, iiS* far.ain 


ould unt he i 
Vjqw That ap 
\ fuadflmeo 
eliberately! m 
uotes)<: can it 


«my. put .tljese .words ■ P‘avncai . advances arise fiont ticher Fni . hll „. rpa? A, 1s . hack •*. 

« can be pracilsed and r a, ' d often, change events. . .. board/ls relpons iblc fo[ 

ftu iie.:sepnrgtely by quite s T .o ' recognize the siEhificance ; , f .1 Shlectiw»-ffi J 
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AUSTRALIA 
UNtVBRsrrv of western' 

. AUfflRALlA 


AppliKBlIom arm Invllid for 
a’ppolninioni lo a QHA 1 R IN 
ENGLISH. Thia la one or two 
Chain In llie Dopartmenl or 
Engllah. lhe larveat deparimant 
In lhe Faculty of Aria. The 
tw^iUig eataOllBhmonl of the 
Deuailrtianl Includes two 
ProfMtprs, two Aaaoclato 
Proreaiqrs. atx Senior L»c- 
lurera. Bight Lecturora and 
Halit Senior Tutor*, end about 
t.SBO eiudent anrobtienli. U 
ala-t Iioa aubaianlial Honours 
and puigNiiaale achoola. The 
Other Chair In the' dope rurt Onl 
la hHcl by Proresaor a. M. 
Janes, whoee Feaearch (merest 
- la. Middle English Literature. 
'.The University wishes la .ap- 
point a porton with interests in 
eny'aren of |iost- Medieval Eng- 
I lab Lliere lure, 

. Tlia salary Tor e_. professor l* 
SA3.'S I S6« per ahnum. Bonottl* 
Include ^upvrennnBdoii almller 
(p I’.B.B.U., fares ; to. PrrU| 
for . appointee ..add . dependent 
family. : removal .' allowance, 
study leave eqd Tong scrvlca 
Ioav'e and housing loan schema, 
rurtheci.' information Including 
. pon«Utloh*' of BppolpUnent mev 
■••be obldlnod from the Starilne 
on icrtr In lhe University, or 
from the .Secretary Ootioral. 
Assails 1 1 oil of Commonwealth 
, Univrtwtjtle* ‘ 1 Apple, t . 36 Gor* 

' don 'Sliuare. London, . WCIH 
Upp, -.■; 

i' •: adpll cel Inns In duplicate *t»l-' 
tnfl -hill ■ peraonnl - uerllcular*, 
ouaUflcallone,- experience and 
.ike nnm'ee aM.,atfiW*W. W 

itinee yoiafon* chmild roecti the 
■Blurring -Officer, univarally af. 

. '* Webffvrj: Au*M»ii*j . Nedtanda: 
inilmlU fiBM. fay lb 


(t) PROFESSOR IN THIS INSTITUTE OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

In any nr the (nllowliig ileitis : Public Adinliiisiratioii or 
Management ; Development Economics ; Public Finance 
and Financial Management ; Managcincut Accounting and 
Interiiadonai Relations. Applicants must luvo u gnud 
honours degree plus postgrmluate decreed.) in the rele- 
vant field and considerable cxpcrlenci! In teaching, research 
and administration. 

(2) SENIOR CONSULT ANT/CONSUI.T ANT 

in eaclt of the following areas : Tax Administration ; Per- 
sonnel Management; Financial Management and Local 
Government Administration. Applicants muse be graduates 
or professionally qualified persons willt considerable pro- 
fessional practical experience. 

The institute is an administrative stuTf college to the 
government! of Nigeria as well as a grailuute school of 
public administration. The duties ur the appointees will 
be to teach, carry out research uud provide edvlsury ser- 
vice to Governments, Corporations and other state-owned 
Companies, and carry out consultancy assignments In his 
field of specialization. 

Salary scales : 

Professor/ Nfi.730 to N 12,41 1 per annum 

.Senior Consultant (£6,021 to £8,560 per annum Sterling) 
Consultant N6,89!i to N8.73D per annum 

(£4,755 to £6,021 per annum Sterling) 

(£1 Sterling *> Nf.lU) 

The British Government may supplement salaries in appro- 
priate cases. Family passages, medical and superannuation 
scheme, various allowances and regular overseas leave. 
Detailed applications (two copies). Including a curriculum 
vlia a and naming three referees^- should be forwarded by 
airmail, not later titan October 3, 1975, - to the Registrar, 
University of Ife, Ue-Jfe, Nigeria. Applicants resident in 
U.K, should also send one copy to Inter-University Coun- 
cil, 90/91 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P ODT. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained from either address. 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY OP BYDNEV 

LECnmESHtP IN 
BIOMETRY 
D 2 HAR rMENT OF 

AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 

Applicant* should be quail- 
Neel in one .or. mow or .the 
[olmwlng Hold*: — blonulry. 

agricultural autistic*., bio- 
maihomsltca or maihrtniailcal 
slaLlBllca. ..The successful 

applicant will b» roaulrsd to 
Ucture nnd to be available for 
consultation In thB design of 
■nd analyau of experlmenii. 


AUSTRALIA 

AUSIIIAL1AN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
CHAIR OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Appllcallom nro Invited for 
appalnlinent la lhe Chdlr of 
PaythDlogy which became 
vacant in July. i<i7S. on Pro - 
lessor x. A. Provlna'a resigns. 


lessor k. a. provina-a resigns. 
Uon io accept appointment ■■ 
OopUly Vice-Chancellor ln iho 
University of Adelaida. 

Professor C. A. Olbb will 


yd cl oy srimana. relinquish lhe Headship of 'the 

aPTSTUM" BS""T ,. 'S.,.iy N ;i.T b S 


Tho goal Hon la uermanant 
but may be fluid for hreo 
yenis In Ibr flrtl Instance 
with poiilbllltr of permanency 
during ihoi lime, or In certain 
esses return fare*. . 

Salary range: JAll.fiU lo 
5A16.643 per annum. 

cftStMiSr .BflS-L®: 

rr^Vo-s, 

10 iho Rnuumr. Unlvcnlty of 
Sydney, N. 8 .W. SOM. Aua- 
tralta. rroin whom fljrlncr 
informal on il available. Infer- 


unlvcrillTei TAppla.i, 3fi Oor- 
don Square. London WC11I 
OPF. , 


AUSTRALIA 

LA . TROBB UNfVEn.SlTV 
• ' l '-" Melbolirno 

LECTURER /SENIOR 
LECTURER .IN CLINICAL 
, PSYCHOLOGY . 

Hila poaiiUp', la wllhln (tie 
r anarch, clinic* In lhe ponart- 
monl of PUrdiolQoy. . Dulle* 
WUl include ■ la jolilnfl ana 
research aujiarvlalon prilndor- 


appoiniee u (he vacant Chair 
will llinrpfoi-e be Head or lhe 
□ppariment lor an Inlllal 
parlod of some years. 

' 8 a law as Professor Is 
SA 33,6011 per annum. Appolnl- 

J ienl la lo retiring age 16 S 
aural. 

Heasonabl* travel expenses 
are paid and assistance with 
housing la given for an 
sppplntea from outside Can- 

sir^rpsir'^ b ° n " 

■ The Uotvorally reserves Ilia 
right noi lo make an appoints 
ment or |o make an- appolnt- 
rtient by Invlldtion al any lhu*. 
. r untie,' , periirulan shoulu 
lie obtained from lhe Aiiorla- 


mw 


on 30 October. 


BRISTOL 

. THE UNIVEITS1TY 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA- 
MURAL STUDIES . 

STAFF TUTORSHIP IN 
3NUL1SII UTBRATUHE ' 


J rsduato and 
enta In cffmci 
lilghor degree. 


ff.thfl ; 

and eammunliy psychology, are 
deslraftle. >. 

Af'KIM** 4 ' • 

urilier - tefamiallon atid 
«p plica uon forma .pm iw Uabla t . 

5«‘i . 


l| la nropbiad to aiipoinl a 
' Stair TTttor In Engllah Llicrd- 
.mre in lhe above uqudrtment. 
Anpllcadana era invited Irani 
i persona holding a uond • lien- 
■our* . Dogre* In Ute sublecl. . 

The person uppolnlvri will 
(Hen. luperylsa .ami divelop 
,work In Etiullsh Llleraiurg 
. wluilii - lhe Uiflvei*llv , a exira- 

B iural. ; rrtilon. *hdT will have 
le telary sna alilnt of Uni- 
vcnlly Leclurer. Initial salary 
.will bo decldsd accordmn ;io 
; ago. qiiBimnuiaika and esnorf- 
irpog 'Wllhlh the icala .E3.77B 


nala lloiise. front Whom fur- 
fp DaimaUri may be obi am. 
. . (Piegpa 1 aUotc retbrencu 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 


AUSTRALIA 

MACQUARIE UNIVERSITY 
Sydney 

Apuijcailons are inviicil [ni 
llie following dpitolniiiicnia : 

CIIAin or ACCOUNTING AND 
1 ILIBINESS SniDICS 
In iho School or Economic .iiid 
I Ilia I u: id) Studios : 

The IJnivorsliy nllors a full 
irimencu In jtwjunllPu al tho 
uiulul'grddu.ilo luvol lor Iho 
II. A. diyrnii and for lfii> llun- 
uur« nntiroo of ii.a. In Jildl- 
llun, pour so woik nr<ii,raiiiini-!> 
for rt Deal Itrdilimin tlljilnin.i in 
Accounting nnil .1 Mutti-rS rli- 


(jroa huva bouu annrtivcd. hi id 
epnliminn* fur Iho inllt.il In- 
t-iKQ will bo Inviiml rur I'l'/n, 
I'acillilus dm provided lor |ivM- 
nNilunu, rosourch dciirrus nnd 
accounting c mines lira provided 
for 1 1 in Master nr Business Ail- 
inlnls Ira lion pranr.iiniiie. 

An pi Iranis should bo liluhly 
qualltlud acadcnik ally and hrtvo 
had oxlenalvo loachinu anil ro* 
ac-ircli o\|ir nonce in uciumiiln 

'limy nhnuld have an .. 

MM vo knowledge of cunirjiiput 
■i(Y accounting theury and an- 
iiircaiiuni. A muhl-cflsrllillii.irv 
approach la Iha Io.il-IiIiib qf 
accounting ana raid led disct- 
nlinea is currently iimri, □ml II 
wcuIlI ba adviinlsacnud lor 
appmania to bo highly quallllcd 
in OL'unomlca or iiiannuciiunl 
infonnnllan eystem*. mo mu- 
revior win bo roncomoil in «ru- 
anizlng leaching anti rokrunn 
In tho urea* ul account Inn. 

anagprlHl oconomlra, liualues* 


rho (Their has became vacant 
foilowlHH Iha realgnailon uf 

)>mfo)sar A. D. Burton who 
has boon appointed la Uie (.hair 
of Accounting at Ihn Australian 
National Unlvf rally, . Canberra. 
Tho oaiabllaliinviil or n second 
Chair of Accounting ha* been 
approved and will he adverllic-il 
in due course. 

CHAIR OF CllliMlSTnY 
In Iha School ol Cheinittiy 

Iho School ol Cliniuiviry pro- 

S tenia nh Inicgrqlerl view ol 
'*hentjatry. Tho University is. 
ttrefqro, aocklng a catniiduto 
to. In ado I lion lo a dialing- 
untied rerord In research, ha 
demonstrated ability to gutd 
research ond teaching over a 
fair range of iho aublecl. 

. ft Is hoped that iha success- 
ful appltcanu will be obln lo 
take up appointments lo the 
above- ■nenlloned Chairs sa a Don 
as pasalbln. 

Further dauils of the retnon- 
HblllllQS and framewoili wllhln 
which Iha appotnlnienls Bra to 
ho mode are Included 6 a the 
addillannl Iniarmatlon available 
10 appllcanii. 

The University reserve* Iho 
right lo All any imslilan by in- 
vluiton. 

The salary lor the Chairs will 
be sA'Jl.Bfiu per annum. 


■bio la provide information 
■bout (tie University. Persons 
Into rest od in maallna Dr Lnhon 
should contad lhe office ol the 
‘‘■oclaiiot ol ironiinunwMllh 
vorsllloa lApptssi. 36 tjor- 
_on Square. London UC1II 


vorsltlos tApptsn 
don Square. Londi 
OPF. Tar dele 111 . 

Further Informal Ion . about 
iho University and apvtce. ro- 

K llng Iha maUiud of a.Bnllra 
.iliou... _ 
Bocretary-uenontl. 
on. .or comiuonw:' 

iversliy, flar^'n 

sou lb won 3113 




ctasa an 3rd 


BRISTOL 
THE UNIVERSITY 

orticJi op tub nsnisinAR 
AND 8ECHEI ARY 

AnpllrBllani era invited, for 
the 110*1 or JUNIOR ADMIN]- 
STnATIVC ASSISTANT. Candi- 
da lea should be Unjvrrslty 
gradiMins but previous ailmlnl- 
sirallve oxperliincB is nui 
Man ill at, 

The duties or lhe pon are 
itTlmarilv to gtys personal 

n uisianco 10 U10 Hrglalrar and 
will ■ provide good mining 
artht txiieiienca [or a graduate 
leaking a rufesr . In . tflilvs rally 


rho pbii la for r r 

Of two . yoaca In Ilia flrat In- 
' nco ,wllli Iho possibility ^nl 


<i*vo copies) 
‘ hoi totor 


ihon aoih sepiemfaer. lb 73. t> 
iho ■ HooUlrtir. Senate ifuusa. 
“ ‘Is to I ■ BSB lTlf. from whom 
rlhor . particulars may b>- 


AUSTRALIA 

MACQUARIE UNIVUIHIIY 
Sydney 

.. SENIOR UXTURER/ 
LECrUIIER IN ACCOUNfiNU 

Appllcnilons era Invited lor 
npiiolntmont ps Snnlor I.k. 
lurer/Lecluror In Arcounllng in 
iha School af Economic jiul 
ITnnnclal- Simile*. 

I'rofrronco will ho glvr-n in 
caiiilldairs with Inturaat* hi Ilia 
llohla nr ftnandal Ri«auiilliiii. 
I nun a gem rni aciiaunnnu. ur 
Infonunllun sysloino. Candi- 
dates should iinsson* an 
lull tours do uim. ond for Sii-ntnr 
Li-nurur. stums, |ir«farahlv .1 
hiHhor dnnroa 0 * wall. 

tit addlllon, uMverntlv Ir.irli- 
ing oviivrlanca and pruirsflinno) 
esprrlnnco In any nr lim pn<- 
vIoiib . .irns would ho -m 
ailvunlBgo. 

Helnrlos will ho within the 
ranges «Al 3 .>»fl 4 with live 
aimual Inrronienls la .lAlliTUa 
i»^r annum for a Sanlor Ln.- 
furor: 3 A 11 . 60 A with *i-vrii 
annual incronienis to SAlA.Ma 
per annum for a Lecturer. 

. tuillior Inrarmailon .lboni 
iho University and nittico 
rroordlng tho melhnil of .ipnll- 
<-Hllon should he oblolund Irmn 
iho Aasoclnllon uf Coinmun- 
wealth tlnlvoralllea 4 Aunts 1. 
??..fl or S 9 . n Sau.iro. f.nndun 
JA.IH UPF, nr fro ni Iho H*nli- 
irar. MiirquarlH Unlvi-tiny, 
Nurih Ryile. New South tv-lcs 


31 13. Australia 
■ Application* 
Oclobor, 1976. 


ipllcallan* ' cIuhb an 3 
bur, 1*>76. . 


BEKKSHiKB 

l.MPEnlAI. COLI.EC L OP 
BOUNCE AND rECIINULOUV 

Field Station, ftllwoori Park, 
Ascot 

WAHOEN.'ADNHNiaTRATIVB 

OlllCEIt 

Appltrnllans nro Invlici far 
lhe sbuvo pasllloii nl Iho i’uk- 

leao II eld afatlnu, iho holdnr of 
which la rosnanslblo. 10 lhe 
D roc tor. for all nspncl* ur its 
odmlnlatrailnn. Including ih* 
ownagumant ar two Sluilrni 
gasteft -and a small refectory. 
Tito .flnld Italian, occupying 
Sotno J 4 u scrus. sorves ■* 1 
^ *°T . leaqhlng Ouamiy 
postgnidustol and rasa nidi . The 
overs lali l of the work* ar 1 
arounfls aorilons comqa with 
tho Warden's duties. Tlio na_. 
la In Orads II or tho Universi- 
ties AdmltilSUoUva Sloff Slrno- 
uro t salary scata unih-r rava-w 
-ffll nut 1 PM than E 4 .*IOZ lo 
*. 6 . 134 ), together with free 
■cconiim®flHll'sn 1 R dmnehert 
MMldancoi. A university degree. 
esucclRlIy In Biology or AgrL 
culture, would be an advan- 
tage. 

Furih or particulars may he 
objslnnl from m. j. Davlta. 
*- M -p- , O . D. E.. Sccrmary. Ini- 
CollBBD. London B1V7 
.. to whom spidlcailDns 

K .'lm names of two re farms) 
ould be sent by 3Ulh Sen- 
te mbe r. 

EAST ANGLIA 
THB UNIVERSH Y 
Norwtelt 
A ppllcstlons 

ninWfljr 

■■-an S^udtgi. 



Manchester 

CimhUCAl. ENGINE BRING 

qUmf ?n i&l2i?{fcfF ]r a4Si... 

..ANT. for ana year In tl»n first 

nvaare 

lUtmisrlMs liquids.' The nur' 

8 on apiidhued vlll ns mainly 
waived . In . laboiatnry wurb 
concerned. v;lili TTetlha ,|w ip. 

«)«■) i>nd vur- 
. c* on heat ul 


nropsrrie* on. heat an-l 
ia*. iranalqr. . • ^ 

saury wilt be c&.atin r»r 
^purtn 1 minimum) on Hin>ia 


Sfi^'Vl 


Irar. • usual. 
Menrliester M 
reference LE. 


n. Qhoir 






Universities 

continued 


l-.niNRURfill 


III till) l-WAI'l I'NIVKIISII V 


111 I'AIII.MITJ f IH 
MA I HIM A rH.S 


m.si \ki n Asycn ,ia i rHiiii 1 

A imiltlritlnr.il Pi-ii .'fill 
.1 I ■ I Ill |i la ■ivjII.iIiIi- In ■ 
will, ijii .in 9lu: 9|it»iiviriil 

lirulitt tnrif urnlriij turibllltillv 
liii'ilii.'llrli-i In iiiiillliinliir n.iii- 
Hi iinaiii iiii-i li.inlri. 'I ho In- 
l'r JI If lit Eli III 14 liasOll Dll .1 1(11.1 1 1- 
lai I llri ■ si > 1 ( 1 } nf I h ii tiJiCii IjIi'iI 
diltiTi-nil.il ffiup llnnj niltl II Is 
lln-ti-lurr- jirolcrjliln Dial appll- 
■ .uni I'livc sum ii l.nawlcdpi- ui 
lli- tlii'iirt ui H.irlldl 'Ilf frroul l.i I 
i-i u.it Ion-, A Know ledge • it 

i in nu-ch.inlcB is .mu 

ili-'.ir.mii-. in,- iinijcilnliii"nr Is 
l<>r i.ne yi.ir ■■ t n siiliiry in iln- 
r.inii<< lu K-M1U2 mil. 

■■ii'iiiLn.-ruMii <‘f .in nii|<rniirl.iit< 
iiiinT.iiinuiillon mIkmiii- . 


i : 


1 .-mi IIC 1 «I liy P i>iil (.-III Ii'T Li *' 111 
i-'l'i. .iip a «« viable iiunt Pie 

•i 


St’frH.irv. Ilurlbt-W.IIK Unln-r- 

J . 1 

;■ j 


hnriili 


? : 
l 1 : . • 


i: 


• -li : ..1-1 

’ J ili’ii It < 

ilHiiiili: 

hi! ■ j •( 

. j i-i-.l.- 

: - i f.v. 


liOIMtURRII 

I III-: (.'r-tlVKIISH l 

nij'AumcNr or 

i ijikwVi lu.NiVi. siurms 

Uf.ll'IJIH IN f.OMMl'NIMi 
rmic.vi it ify 

Aimlli tillnns nrn Invlroi lur 
Hu- .iiin it* uas I Irani Bill in lilt 
qiMlIllnl iininnt wllli iiarllm 
in i-'iiinrilii- .iiul <-snrrl(>nci- In 
ll»- rinld of caiiuniiiillv rilnr.i- 
llun .mil nr Coin mull ill' ilov-lnu- 
li>l»i)|. 'IIip amrpMlUl r.iinll- 
il.iln'i iju Hi's will Ini Liiil.-. 
tp.ii-liinn Jiml suimri'lllnn nn 


lubM- 

• i . *• >. i -:'’ 


Hi'" l)i-i>.iriim'iil'« ooiliir.idu.il - 
niurii-i. mid Uiq ilouiiliKimi-iii 
»l i-vii-rn.il link* wllli nlhor 
hniilr-t liii'ah'pil in rdnimiinlli’ 
eiliiiMllnn, i. unliifnlna shoulii 
(•«* vi- .t ium-l jimi (tiuiri-r- ■ 
nmii.-r nnollllr.iilnni In mlnii 
or i DMiiiiunlty trim "il Ion would 
bo in .iiivnnlaqp. 

. S.il.in.- will lie on Hip «j|i. 
f -1 Tin id j.ti.nsii pi-r niiiiiiui 
iuhiI.t rev-low ,. 

Apnilc.iiioni rihmo CoiiIpk 
wllli the- njinPi nnd nri.lrpstpv 
nl three ralrr«rj ahaiild bi- 
ff ni w (lie Mrrrolnry 10 lln- 
llnttcrsliy l.'mvcralUr Ol Edlli- 
bnriili. (lid College, Haulti 
nillhlP. IMIntHlmli Tlffl Wl.. 
In SW>i St-ulunibPi - , l‘i7.V 
Plc.-ise qiiolr rPlcrriK-t- 1 031 


JAMAICA 

I'NIkTIISlfY Ol llfl' 
u'Lsr LNnu.s 

Aluillr.illbns ore IllIrllCriE hit 
inp pusl at 

Pt'.PAIlTMCNT Or PHYSICS 


Count'd are tnunhi la variaui 
'EM M. Phvklrp and 
’irtloii Plirsics and fflcNiUi-a 


ii 

i ii !' : -■ ; il 
? is Ii 

: i,-:. rjlW 


Amitlort Physic* and focHnti-* 

f aml lonuaiihL-tie physics. RmH» 

■ante*, Will bo axMtloa lo 
1* »l* Anile*. •• noon •» pot- 
■inlO. Ttio UDDOtaUuolU v,-fll 




HI* dull pi at Bonn i« poa- 
Jlhio. Ttio uppolntmom will 
«- , ri'i , »- ,, oon or nunul 1 July 
* '*'/• Sj ' i'fV _ ira le • II mJur 

rpi>w 1 .. it.-ri.ooR s mo— - 

iJ'' 1 *' ,10 Ufr cent of 

wiRH- in llru of aitpnmnnun- 
.H.. 011,1 a Ooualnn allowunce 
Jjld * " cr ccnl af wm b» 

Dflt.llrd nnpllcotlons rib rep 
JBJt* ' . currlciiliiin 

*Qo , . naming Witc* 
rploi-rps ahould ignt as anon 
a* . cusaiblo to Clio Raal4ir,ir. 

wmt Indlot. 
7. Jam jlcu 

Ir “‘ trU , Wpl Ol tl»0 JUM* 

gss cAfcte'l! 

jgj® J-nwi Hoad. London WIP 



% ‘ 
£ ■ i ii . 


. KENT 

. . . uiiit'LjREPa 'iw h-Aw 

01 * ‘nylLrJ Mi 
posts 01 

U.UTURER in VA'-V.Wlih film 


LONDON 

nil liNiVlitSIlV 

1 . 1 H.IJSMI r I IS* COl.I.lhiK 

di;-*aii r.Mi nt 01 Aum.r 
st uuirzs 

a i mi;n 1 or co hush; 
Ii I UK. 1 : 1 1 JI( ■ PIHNC THAI. 

1 i.i - ri 'iiciii rou Tiir 
AI'l'Mi:iJ SOCIAL STL 1 U I IS 
COUliSF. 

-% |ii>l 1 i .1 Hums are litvltod Im 
iiir |io»i ui I'rinrlpal l.v'L-liiri.-i- 
lii tii.>r(i<- ol Iliu Aiipllnd riovlul 
Snl-Sl'-t i.miiio. tu Uiho oltml 
M»ji> hi'in.irv. I-J76. If |iu*- 

ill'll’. 

flil-t nni-Adl i-rqluflsIu'M 1 
»m I'll ivijrl. i iiiir.M- |s Ini- 

1 i.ni>|.|li' , i III lhasitl.il srlpncps. 

ii'T-- .in- .Id tii.ilnnlh. ilir-f 
ii lli — 1 1 11 11- 1 Una sljir inninh>-M 

uml ilirtr-i alii ri . An 

u\|ijiivliin in jliiil-m miinhi-rs 
Ik 1 111 r.-zifi VF IK- luy 1 onsltli-ri'il . 

c :t» ii.l ui u-t shot id no nroiPt- 
nLui'.'liy uiijill||-d gratltiui-A 
witii i-vii»rii-nvu of social wnrl. 
iH.ic'ilnn An ln\» i*mi i» sorUi 
win. !>■ mo piiucaiiup iit-iti 
U'liiil'l l." un advantago. 

luiorjn.il luuuirles can Ii- 
iiuilp in lli i- I'rlnclp.il of I On 
Ii A S 1 mi-. |>u lor Hai-iii's, 

It-lt-lilujlii- 0|.*.'IJ OUI l/01-l»‘« 
7 171 1 nr 111 iln- i,io! util Cour.sw 
Hie-' I>ir. Mr». M. Kobinsoi. 

( lt-l-|>lioii» III ■fi'i'J. 6 ' 1 91 /ill 
ii'y 7171.. (ipuotiuiililes to 
in. .-1 Mu- 3 f. 1 i 1 can also ho 
■if l.ll-'ji-d 

Sll. 1 l} UP kltflo l.u.'i.lli, rl>- 
luv by sown aiiuuAl Iulmmu-iu* 
lu l.T.’VJH |iur nnnum. pint 
I mi. l.i 11 11 1 li.iv. m co uf 

Kill.- lur (urllipr dv-milt fi-ii- 
(Jmlnu ■■■■-■ilujii-iil/ail aOiniiPil 
iidiii ‘.- sm-iI ri'Vfiuiipi to ihe J'pr 
aumu-l iiriii-i.r (Caldiiulilii 
C .aili'U*.'. Ni'W Crnit Bill A AHlv. 
lu -.vlium *'■ nil', ui Ions dhnillrt Im 
si'ii 1 uni l.i li-i 1 I 1.111 Sonl'.' 1 'iUoi 


f.KICI-STI'R 

'Mil-: liNll'ClfHI I Y 

f *;c. 1 1 < i«i-.a>iin in tiii: 

lllT'All 1 .11 K ITT 1)1 CiLHMAN 

Aui'lli .illmut iirr ItivElf"! f»r 
1 I UI lunisliln 111 the tlnnnri- 

1 m ilrrumn irom moo Mini 

urnilu.itns with iperlal 

iiiiDlllitDilniis anil tntorusts In 
Ivc-i-iillptli rpiilury (lornmii 
hi.-i.iUuit Mm appolnlmetU It 
lur Iw-n yi-aij, commi'i'clnti 
lal J"iiu.ii\, l'i7fi. SaUtrt 
ac > nnlln'i in iitifllillratloiis anil 
rsiipiipiicp cm lha arnln i:3,77fl 
in v;r i.iilii, with siuiprunnun- 
h-m liennfHs. 

I'nrlhnr i-ari Iclllors anil 
Biiplh.iiiun runni irom Iliu 
n-IdkliAr. to wlioin apiillta- 
1 In 111 limtl ba ionf by 3011 1 
Tniui'inhrr . 1*773, quoting r«f 
(ITT IK. 


LEICESTER 

1 1 IK LIN IVKIIStl Y 

UIT'AIUMLNT 01' AniH.T 
KIlDCiYI ICIN 

A nolle. ■ 1 1> ms .ire la i'll oil for 
hip Mini uf 1 . 1 : 1 . ruiirn in 
PSYi;IIOi.nnv In this Dt-iuri- 
m-ni. In bn reeponalliU- fur 
dpc-TonliKi II m at inly ol 
Ptvi iinlnny In Ilia LiMvorsIlv'a 
■itm.ii'iiliii!) rofllon or 
l.i-UpdnMtilrtf anil Norlhamp- 
lonvhii*. 

Hjl.iro acruirtina (a qi»n- 
flcnlluna and c: lurTontr nn llie 
iro|p t J.77H in K 6 flBO will 


to quail- 
ner nn Hie 


sunninnniMitnn bennfllt. 

ITHlIiiT jpaniiulnra and 
aniiliiaiinn roima from the 
n*i||Rirar. I hit Unlvrraliv. 
l.i'Ici-Rl-r 1 . 1:1 71111, to whom 
■iipHoillnna should be re- 
iiimpd by Snih soninmiicr. 
t“7- r ». j iiur-ilng relorenre 




i«:cn- - diriB 10 ; iiiulin 

l«-r niinuiA nlus ibnthold Uv--: Iiii'g, Ouple ref.. I«R 7fl 

fipnfy nf u*r innun«. ,,,fc . ■ 


MANCU ESTER 

THE U.NIVF.U9IIY 

I.EI7IUHEH IN THGlri.il 
LD I 'CATION 

ApmHcii llnrui invllod fnr rills 
a*i in the DcpBrimonl ol Adult 
uc.illon. which Ii nnuaped In 
advanced irachlng and rasoorrh 
In ihe educallgn of adiiMa, 
tuclunlnq iho dovolaucncni 01 
iPndiina nihiliorts in blyber edn- 
chUhu and their dlsaemlna Hon 
eunuug academtc Hall of Ui- 
Unlvtrsliv. . ITio succtualui 
caiididaia will Inhu a major parr 
In tiila rtavolopoient and. 
bnaidua Iliu organisation or 
training .course* lor acuiloniic 
aiafl. will ahar« hi tha tnch- 
Il'B Bru supervision ol alijdcnik 
for advanced . diploma* . and • 
h jBl«r dnoroea. Appllcnnls 
i oao 4.' ■cademlc 
qojilUlcailnni In qdUcaiian. or 
' P*J* Hia altar toebd aclcnCKS 
' sabaLfliKlai foachlnu o.\ 

" “* “irtfary level 

(n.if| B nniI“ r il. y P TtY* dOVC^ 

mimcniB fii iho approach lo 

aT’Vhl^lovi-l ,n * r * ,,n * MlMImi,. 

Sbcjry ratiHe ritr ’ Bn 

1 ] IH to thrpL,w,« 

■ JP ® a ij ,7n 

tvsw arOto ofilrtoeci* 
->.. ! l l t ? l . lr,lll S 11 ' » | mMbci to further 
review*. Suver.innnaiion. 

Psiilcwars iind ' bantu atlon 
Ijf'J 11 by aclobrr 


if ; 

1 - ii' 




’ -. -ji i>i ' lit n lion linns einr-e 

t lli-ii.- wr'.uid be ryurnM Tn 

* ^ Ptn.ibd quote relenihce Aai 7.9. - 1 

! i .. ,4 ;:';r 'sImWiwnI'-;: 1 ., . 1 

t s : *. ; J; • • • " .■ i 

nuilrailons are' liivlleit fni 

Nwffltsgrfi 

■Iqnouran 

, • nin^iniuiaii 

SlaSS* 

[Si] . . »*.“ 

iKi ■' 


NEH' ZEALAND 1 
i<nivt:nsfi v nr oTAiiu 

• , nuqnoEn . 

I KUlUUUi - Oji SLN 10)1 

. li:i;i (iiii:ii inVolitical 


NKWCASTI.Ii UPON TYNR 

lilt. HNIVLHSIIV 

aciinoi. nr maiiine 
fEl.MNULUf.Y 

Hull-* hi v (iiMllllA'I candidjie* 
Irani any si leniirii or nngliioor- 
Irm buLkproMctl ora invRcd lo 
Hiiiily («r If.r 11 OH of llf- 

bl -iH'.:n on h lu in aci.AN 

l-.N* ilNKIININIi lull Able from a 
dale to bn jrr.ucguit until Alsl 
July. 1077 'i Im mriiarliy of 
Hi — i-.nrt. nn v.iilch ihu success- 
nil bill'll- .in l will bv enguaoa 
will h.iv- a civil engineering 
bljH siirt be reial-d lo hydro 
cerlinn cslr.irilun (rum ll"i 
Nurlli tii'li. Illtr-riSIS 111 wavo 
i-lHfijl (.onversluii anil iiiuu- 
iTillnre i oijl'l aim be .irroiiiiiiu- 
d.ili'd A ivnrl I no klioivl-dqu 
uf iriiinj'il ■ Inri nintli'iils would Ij'i 
an AiliMlilaue I h-li' v.All b'. 1 

ui'pur iiiiill y In woll lor B 

hluher ili'ut-o. 

'Mu- in nl.il suiarv will 1 '.' Ill 
*LCuriliiOr'' wllli iiualllkallons 
alid eviieriwi' e uii III- ff.inyv 
1A avail*. v.J.77B-L"i.iiiij which 
Is sulileil In rni'laluii Biel coii- 
llrtiial Ion Mi'|iiIiomIiI|i of Hie 
jiluTOiirlali' imlvrrsliy siiijM- 

an in i.i Hull schema l> rnqulrod 

IT i rlii -r piril>.'ular> may Im 
aMalneil Irani Urn H-glsirur. 
riu- Hnlvcrvliy. Newcastfo mion 
Tiuiu NCI 7IH1. la whom 

appilcnilunH i liiu ion! os i , in- 
aelliiT wllli Mil* names and nd- 
Br-sa-a 01 Hire- referees 
si mill il bv returned by SUili 
Bi'|iieiiili<T. l‘*7.V Plea*- 'iiicuo 
J'Mrl -lli •' I MLS 


NEWCASTLE- UPON TYNK 

1 1 1 r. HNivLusm 

'lilt. MMIIQI. SC.IHJfil 

IM.IUHKII IN HI' MAN 
liKNU'ICS 

Anolk.illuiis on* invited lur 
llie .i mi'll ntnieru n| n I.Ki- 
IT Hit: II In Ihu Doji.ii lini'ii l ol 
HITMAN nrNLirnS lonable 

t roiu I si November. l‘J7&. Tho 
eiiurot will be reqiilTcd in 
lain u util ii.tr I In ine lisichlng 
ol II iiniun CenoHrn In under- 
uradujiu ami iioRiuruduat" 
I'Oiirsns uml lo nursliv rosea Mi 
lur wlilrii mere jira adenuab- 
fa* I 111 Inn Ihu nnsl would lie 

dllr.iiillvi* lo ■ .inillildle.s wllli 
lul-iesis In linniUno(ii'iioll< *. 
(mil usiiiiiT.illv Ha i ltnlr.il, 
liliplil.tr lull and (IWlOIHnenl.il 

uaiiei (3 

S.ilun will Im .il an diinro- 
prlilu point on Hie scale ca,77H 
in ';<i.ur<i> iwiilrh Is nublcr' 
to revision olid conllmvlllun) 
dii'inllnu In AH", qusllf icullons 
slid i-spcriciK-P. Meniborsliin 
nr Uio oiiiironN.iir Unlversliv 
smipraiiiin.vilon aili.-*ins will He 
requiiud 

r uriii.*r uaritniiari umv be 
uhi jlu ad ( ruin lha Hnnlstrar. 
The Unlvcrsliv, Newcaalla 
uiian lvnii NLl THU, with 
wham .'inDllcatluns (four 
t-aiilusi to an liter wllh lha 
nainn* and addrussns al throe 
relnrees. aliould Un ladnod nol 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

l AiiuL'n oi i:duca*i ionai. 

SfHDItS 

TKMI'OHAHV U.I.IUIIFH 

A leiniujisry Lt* iDRKn is 
rcAiiirort for I wo ynsra (a work, 
on iho KYI I " I'ifBAN RDU- 
HATION ' cuiirsn. Duil-s will 
Involvn rc-*|inn*lbillly Tor Ihe 
gonar.il .iriii'inisiruilon and 
main Icn.) lire or llin ■ ollrse. 
esainiiiuiinns. and ilu< ureixira- 
llon lor aiiiiini'T si bodl*. whli'li 
arc hold In a number of wnirrs 
lliruiiyliuui iliu launtrv. 

(Tdiiillilules sl'Uilbl have DOOd 
H. jdr inh fi ll.illl [r Jtlmi 9 |n jnj' 

oi lli- dlsiTiiliiies nf oducHiinn. 
'ixjiorlen. ■■ uii.l liilorusl In il-- 
lira liiu , ii * >,r urban "(liicHiinn. 
"nil .i u.iir lor uiliiiinistmiinn. 
Snl.iry nn |hv sinli- L' 3.1111 u> 

Kd.M 'ft nnr Ins Hires- 

hold iiuyniuiiis imd ii.rmbi-i slili< 
. M nli'if SlHuS Siiiiur-iniuia- 

lion Scliomv. Sal.iri a..ales on- 
unrtur ruvleu* 

dniilli.Hibn I onus and Kin lur 
1 M rile II in r a nr- .n.illoUb' (rum 
Ine PurNuniiel Man.ty-r i l'Ku ■, 
lha Ur.eii iMiliersliy. P C). no\ 
7.°. M'.lllun II. ill. MlllOH 
K^; nw v.' lh ' 7 AAA. t elPidione • 
-llllnii k ni nes Ciimn 

closing dale: I'rl.luv, ion, 
aoiiLcmbor. iv7fl. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
IN SCOTLAND 

rEMPORAItV SI Air I'll TOR IN 
LDLK.A TICi.VAI a 1 1 ID IKS 

Anplk-ulluns are Invlloil lor a 
tST'JIKHdfy, |i05 1 for one yn.ira as 

filAfi 1 1 r mn m r:D(.t°;,\. 

TIONAf, SIIJDI1.S lor (he Onon 
Un korslty in Si ol land 1 
.llie niBln duties of ihe iiosl 
y»l Incluiln liaison wllh h,pii- 
«»f , Hi" chnirni ai.ide.nic 
siafr aiul ossivllng llie Sroiilsh 

Uulninn 1 lf l A lt " , ■l , l* , llHlWnl. 
liiilulna and «<ir>urvislnn of 
pnrl-iiiuo iiiiorl. 

'ine Sin It filler will ho an- 
pointed Iq Ihu ra'.ully bin win 
bn organiM lions flv tssamnalble 
I?m , L i 6 ?*" hlretinr and 
will be based hi Hip rnuiuiidl 
runiru In ruiuliuigli. 

«_ filial u wide Intern i in echi- 
cailon la llie only Msnmial pre- 
reqnlslto fur (Ids lemuurjn 
posi, a n.irriiiil.ir knuwlniine oi 
and iniurost In Ihe field of pay. 
Clio la uv ii| I'lliii.iilui, would ha 
asncdHlIy nolniul. 

*. b £)}U y un ,I|U W,l IR. 

f4,5 ,| u iter aiiniim plus tliroi- 
lipl -1 liaymonia uml membership 
ol iho Unlvcrailk-s Bunnrannua- 
ilon Schciiie. Salary seal us nrn 
under rovi-w . 

_ AppHCAllrin forms ami fiu-- 
Iher iiarilmilara nro nvallahls 
•K3* Iho Psisnnncl M.maqer 
< I-.8S.K. The Olien L’nlvcraUv. 


j-.- — (wii. The u.i >mi L'nlvcrsUv 

■f* .iaaa,..** fl n «'» tr “r' P O. Box 75. wsiion n,m. Mil 

Unlvcraliy. Newcsalla ion Kay nos. MK7 AAL. Tola 

linn NCI THU. wllh (diuno. Mlllun Keynes o3i»68 

Lloalng dam . rrld.iv. Will Son 


K lor than three weeks aller 
if BDneiiranrv ol this sdver- 
llarnieni. Please uunia refer- 
on re Tlli:». 


NOTTINGHAM 

TIIK UNIVKIIHI1 Y 

Mi:oir:Ai ar.imoi. 

IlKl'AH nltN I OK MI.D1CINK 

Aupl ica Hons are invllod frnin 
Seloncn ormiuuies wllh n good 
honours ilogico for ih« post of 
nsiaraduilu HLBEAncil 

xciL^r 0 ^ 

. . H'M group suidv- 

ng. piaieloi buhavlour. ihrom- 

bosls nnd — - 

Ihu .ipiiulniineni 

lleSC.ITCll AlBlBUmt lev. 


tuinher, Li7A. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY Of TECH NO 1.00 V 
PHOt liHSOR OF DC.Sh.N 


S IIEFL'l ELD 

TUB UN1YKIWIIY 

f.llAirt or KN'il-lnH 
LIT KRAI liril 

Annliraiions .in- l»ivH"d lor 
a nuwly osubl 1*1 ii'*l J-rutid 
Chair or F.nnllsh l.iu-raluru 
icnahl- (rum ■( d-ile In Ijo 
flrr.itinod ji early us iinstllilu 
in Hie session i*i7fi-7i.. A 
scholnr wllli Inli'K-al In iliu 
lllorn lure ol lie' iierlu.l bi - 
twaou I7fl(l and Ihe iiresenl 
doe would bu nr -1 erred. 

Halaiv In llir r.niO" aiiuroviul 
tor iirulessnrl.'il api'r.liHiuuiiiH 
wllh siiiii-i.iiiiiiMilnn uroi Islnn. 

riirili-r uh rile ilIhi I rum 

Ilia Kuglsir.tr anil Si-crulurv. 
Hi" IJnivurslly. ahetn-IU SIM 
‘JIN. (o wliuin ,ii'|ilh .inoni 
1 011 - coi'V only should In.- ten I 
bv 2illh Seuieiiiber. I'iTS. 
Iti'tereiKu n.'JA. Dl. 


S 11 HE El ELI) 

I III'. UNIVUISIIY 

cHAiit m 1 m ncii 

•Vnnllr.idona arc Inii'oil fur 
'he Chair of I r-nrli wlihli will 
bvcome vm uni on (he reilru- 
inoiit at Mr 01 e.iynr . Ff. I von-, 
lu Sunlemlier. I >>7r, 'Hid Held 
ot r.iudldHirs Is nui resirh ii»i 
10 .my iHirlli ulur slus ol 
I ranch amdiuo. 

Aal.irv In Ihe laiigi- ■H'lTiivi'd 

for iiriiii'ssorlji ms 

wllh smierjiiiiliiiHuii nruvlsluii. 

nirther particulars mini lli- 
Runlairar and Sucroiarv. Thu 
link orally. Sliurnmu Siu vs IN. 
lo whom aniillriiMons iona 
cony unlv > should bu s-m hv 
Y)lli Ri'uluinliur. I<i7:9. (jii'ils 
Meferurii I- It.'jail Ol 


SOUTH AFRICA 
UNIIT.ItBUY Ot 
CAPK TOWN 

SEN (OK LECTUMKSIIIH IN 

LCONOMHJi 

Apjillca Ilona urn invllod for 
d senior luunri'Shlp In Kro- 
nginlra. In Mm Division of 
hconoiiHCS of Iho School ol 
Economic*. 10 bo luknn up on 
lal February. 1 <i 76, or as soon 
as possible iliersaflpr. 

Aniioliitmeni aiconllnD to 
quallfkullon* and esiierlnnce 
will lio made on Iho salary 
•Cain RR.dCK.1 by It.wi lo 
fl'i.**On by 11450 in fll 12 AM 
per annum. 

Appllranis wllh qualllHa- 
llona end Inieruils in llio Mil- 
lory of Economic 'rhoughi. 
Devvlopineni Lcnnoiiilcs. Pub- 
lic' rtnancc, InlornaMunal Irade 
and Mlcruacononilr.3 will bn 
given apodal conNidor.illon. 


Closing dale lur rccelpl nf 
apumallona la Inih Or loiter. 
1478. 

LEf.TLfRESHIP IN OHAI. 
COMMUNICATION AND. Till'. 
TEACHING OK ENGLISH 


Invllod lor Apnllca lions are Invllod far 

the pout of HrofosHor of up* Iho above 11091 In 1 I 10 fiicullr 

•a* ta .»,•»,« Faculiv of Tpl'Ii- of fHucaifcn . from sulubli 


nsiarjdujlu 

IN'l or 

..-•.AIICll 1 CLLfkw in an 

H.C. iunpurii'M 

dig. piaieloi buhavlour, throm- 
bosis nnd vascular disease. If 
Ihu ,ip|iulnlinenl lu made BI 
(lesr.irch Aulaumt level Ihe 
.. InlutT will bo able 
reqiimr lor a hip her deorao. 
llin work will be r.mlcd oui In 
minni ol Mndiclne. 

in unoriailun u-lili llie Doiiari- 
moni or HI nr liemMry (Prolns 
anr J. N. Hnivihornci. 

Salary will He within Hie 
notional range ■ wllli efleti 
Mmn isl Oi labor. l**78i . 
ta.77n bv- *20* to *4.Bin 
according In ago. qua 111 lea Ilona 
and nvpcrloxro. 

Fnniier details and an appll- 
Calion form can be obtained 

ESju.fi' BSIft. A, 3M 

*?n Hoiilovjrd. NolUngham 
should rr iurn«i|. V ^y 0 fl , |* ioiti 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

TEMPO (LA ny 8TAIT TUIOIj"* 
IN EDUCATIONAL SIUDHfS 

Application* ore Invllod Itir 

■.,.T«si7 fWo's r «jSs: 

Hnital EMudlea Tor ino Caar Mid- 
lands Ueolon. 

y.'-ff.a? Siffi 

■sa'irt uw.1 

•.^po'ntmsnt, 

, ° f 

‘ •' jThg' Staff' Tulor will-, he 
•■IJPMbtlfd <d tlm foculty.lnji 


•Inn in ikb raculiv of Teeli- 
nolonv. I Ills post offera. with- 
in ilia alrucluro of iho Onon 
Univeraiiv itachino avsiain. 
acpne for llie di-veTonmiMil nf 
original and pOlaltllaJly slgnl- 
ficaal tan intuition* to demon 
BdiicBllDii — nariicul.iriy non- 

■ onclallsL rtM.Hqn ndiioiltoii. 

Annllcdnis should have ov- 
oorlonci' ui»l 0VD>rM*n In do 
■inn wliwul on. with a ilnve£ 
loueit ablliiv m icarli 
nuii-auocl.illai design. »im pre. 
rorablv ncllve research Imer- 
*«■( rolnlo dcslRir lo Ihr 
wider Issues of Imhiiolonv. 
sorielv and rulliirc. 

.„ashjry in ihe iinrinal nro- 
renortul raiine. wllh in ember- 

I iirili er p.irnruiiirs are avali- 

■ Uk- irui u riio Personnel Mhh- 
siier lPD.’Vi The Onon Uni* 
versliv , 'lei toil, llflll Milton 
Revne* MK7 AAA. lolenhone 
'll lion Kevne* iOOORi 6308R 
.. 7lio clnslnu dnlo for aunllrn. 
Uon* la 31 *L Ociobnr. I r i75. 


OXFORD 

8T. HILDA'S cni.Lnute 
Oxford 0X4 inv 

TL'TOnl Al ro.l.niV9HIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

Tho Co lie no omposi-s. if * 
su Uliln ranil Ida |e presonts her- 
7>*ir to otoci a Tulorlal Follow 
In Modoni lllsiory In either 
Uin iiiedlovdl or the nlnainenlli 
and Iwpniieih roujur.v fWaa. 
wllh a prafornnm lor lha fpr- 


qualirinri und exnurldiK'ed re*, 
rhers who h.iwi li.-id imlnluu 
and or nvperionca In Ihu Irn. h- 
Ing uf Llr.il CnnuiHinlr jllnu. 

. Tli* aucc-s*Tul runrtlilaie will 
bg required lo ashuiui' dull 
from lal .lumnry. ik7a. or as 
soon as iiusslblo llloreoflnr. 
Aimolnlmenl. jrcuruinu In 
qiuillflcullun* nnd o.\|ii’rlntue. 
will ba made on ihe tdlm-v 
»*J , e„„R6..YlU by H.W) lo 
RR.180 por annul 11 . 

a lncundieiii will he re- 
fill leciuro In Mnllmd ni 
h and lo iskc Oral Cnm- 
miimcallon ilassei for belli 

IS?SfA7A7iffl , W. , IS a r. 

qulrel lo suiirn-isc nr.ii in 
le.ii.hlng In nncondarv and pri- 
mary schools. 

Closing dale for rncolpi of 
applies lluna Is .Y)ih Suplem- 


m : 


ihmitd. 

i'ari*i): lo tqhn up Jip aimnini. 

: W "f 

niuiilr at in* .Asalsiani Leciuhst ■ 

. level. ■ .... 1 • 


1 grfhex. iftfarirmuon (i sTati 
abin Hum oMIjor Hrofeupr n 
£lyiM, Dncurlineni of Foil flea 


.'enr fiMhpr pa till 
lyiCnftti.. 11 atamw 


iipwwr, 

ul'IJi'irtLeiJ 


. _ - Jliw, Hrofaupr J? 11. ■■ 

*"• taws 
&.«r&. u w w 3s- 




■SW* • • * w® neglonnl Direr lor 
anb wilt km basod at lln- 
region'll coni re In Natllngham. 
'Vhllsi a iv Ida Interest In 

'. SgSBBgHJB sr wou,d sl •' 

■ tU S L4 r il« n ni!f * ralf ' CU-l'in 

■,SAr»,Si: n ;r „«■ .. 

brrahln of ihn r l/nlvenillea - 

.HI? - 

■. «•"». 

’ v SHE E FIELD 
tiii:' VNfVKtisin* 
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/IK Ulster College 
@ Northern Ireland 
^ Polytechnic 

FACULTY OF THE ARTS 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER- 
FINE ART (2 posts) 

Applicants should be practising Artlsla and 
for one of the posts a special interest In 
sculpture would be an advantage. 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER- 
PRINTED TEXTILES 

Applicants should be creative designers who 
can make a distinct contribution to the 
teaohlng of this subject to BA (Honours) 
level. 

LECTURER I or II- 
PHILOSOPHY 

Wllh a special Interest In Social and Political 
Philosophy, to teaoh to honours degree level. 
Candidates should have a good honours 
degree together with relevant post-graduate 
raaearoh and/or teaching experience. The 
sucoessful candidate will take up the post 
on 1 January 1976 or earlier if possible. 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER- 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE/ 
LITERATURE 

To teach English Literature and Creative 
Writing In the BA (Humanities) and other 
courses ; and to develop courses in Rhetoric/ 
Creative Writing. 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Owing to thB Continued expansion of courses 
in this faculty the following additional 
lecturers are required. 

LECTURER II- 
BUSINESS FINANCE : 

The person -appointed will be expected to 
play a leading role in planning and teach- 
ing the Accounting and Finance Honours 
specialisation of the sandwich and part-time 
Degree Courses In Business Studies. Appli- 
cants should have an appropriate Degree 
or professional qualification. Teaohlng and 
business experience Is highly desirable. A 
post-graduate qualification In Business 
Administration would be an advantage. 

LECTURER II- 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
LECTURER II- 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 

Applicants should have an honours degree 
and/or be a qualified accountant ACA/ACCA/ 
ACMA with professional or industrial experi- 
ence and an enthusiasm for leaching. 

LECTURER I or 
LECTURER ll-ECONOMICS 

Applicants should have an Honours Degree 
•in. Economics or • Business Studies and offer 
International Economics and trade and prefer- 1 : 
ably econometrics, as special subjects. 
Research, Industrial experience and post- 
. graduate qualifications are .also, desirable. . 

LECTURER I or 
LECTURER 11- 
APPLIED ECONOMICS 

With emphasis on managerial economios to 
. tesoh dt,, degree and diploma leva|. . 

SALARYSCAl-ES; 

: Ssn|or Lecturer £5, OSi-ESiflSfe/Ee^ir 1 - 

Lecturer Grade H E3,*7a-8M93 , (£5,958/ 

V £8,417)- v . . : : J '= • 

Leolursr Grade 1 E2.469-M, 377-: 

The polytechnic occupies a .senil-rurpl position 
on , a 114 acre campus overlooking the sea 
•. p( JordensloVim, a pleasant nnd quiet residen- 
tial drea. There le a scheme of, assistance 
with Removal expenses; • 

• Further parflciilere . and application fornis ; 
whtoh' ;must he 'returpdd ., hy September . 2? : . 
may be obtained by. telephoning Whlfeabbey : ; 

. 85131 sxl. 2243 "dr by wflllno 


ifhlfeabbey 


,85131 exL: 2243 or by wrllmg 16' { • ; . .- 

The EifdblishmentPjficer Ulstfer Co liege. * 

:' : Thp Northern lrplonafolyt i e<^nic/^ a . ■> 
.' ’■ Newtbvynabbpy, Co. Ahtrun, BT 37 OPBt ;. : .... , 


Leeds 


Department of 
Building 
and Civil 
Engineering 


Department of 
International 
Studies 
Library 


Department of 
Life Sciences 


Department of 
Management 
and Business 
Studies 


POLYTECH NEC 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
GERMAN 

ASSISTANT TUTOR- 
LIBRARIAN 

(Art and Deslgn)(Lacturer I) 
NJC Conditions of Service 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER M IN 
PHARMACOLOGY 
Applicants should bo well 
qualified In Pharmacology and 
Physiology 

LECTURER II IN 
BEHAVIOURAL STUDIES 


Salary Scales: 

Senior Lecturer. C5031 -E5955 
(bar) -£641 7 
Lecturer II: £3279-£6493 
Lecturer I: £2469- £4377 
Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Details from: 

The Academic Officer, (MA.13) 

Leeds Polytechnic, Calverley Street, 

Leeds LSI 3HE 0532 41 101 

Closing Date: 19th September 1 976 


-GLAMORGAN POLYTECHNIC- 
POLITECHNIG MORGANNWG 

(Incorporating Glamorgan College of Education, Barry) 

DEPARTMENT OF E8TATE MANAGEMENT and 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer— Estate 
Management/Valuatlon8 

Candidates must be corporate members ol R.I.C.S. 
Preference will be given to applicants with additional 
academlo qualifications. 

Senior Lecturer— -Town and Country 
Planning 

Candidates must be corporate members of R.T.P.l. 

DEPARTMENT OF.B.USINESS STUDIES .. 

Lecturer II— -Economics 

Consideration will be given lo candidates Interested 
In a permanent post, or in a temporary appointment 
for one year. 

Lecturer II — Business Organisation 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS & LANGUAGES 
Principal Lecturer— French 
Salaries: Lecturer, Grade II. £3.279-£5,493 
Senior Lsoturer £5,031 -£6,41 7 

Principal Lecturer £5,940-£7,578 

Closing date for applications: September 19th, 1975. 
For application form and further details, please send 
large stamped addressed envelope to : 

The Personnel Officer! Glamorgan Polytechnic, 
Llantwlt Road, T rale rest, 

Pontypridd, Mid Glam. 

L AtfCHESTER 

I POLYTECHNIC 1 

iCoVeniry- Rugby : . ■ . . 

Faculty of Art and Design 

Principal Lecturer In 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

Faculty of Soolal Science 

Senior Lecturer In ' ‘ 

COMMERCIAL LAW 
Lecturer Grade II In 
MARKETING 

Lecturer Grade II In ;. 1 . . > 

SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION ; : 

Salaries : V ' ■ 

Principal LecturCf : £8.B404M,S42-£7.57S P« annum 
5en|or Lecturer : (!fl,b3l-£B,065-£O,417 per annum 

" Lecturer Grade H i E3,270-£0,4W per annum’ 
in <i*Maln dlrcumetancea. the oom'menclna eaiary l« 

[he above po»le jn#y be above the minimum of Ihe r 
scale.. 

For further paiileulSre snd eppllssUen loims, pit ass , 

. apply to Milling etialoalns ■ fcoltoap damped and 


-,.ly *a willing Moloslna a fcoltoap ilemped and 
addresaid unvalcpe' Id asalalanl Secrelory (Psfaaq- 
nfl), LaOflMHar Polyleohnle. priory fitrssl, Covantiy 
CV1. BFB, reluihabla within fen daya ol iha appaar* 
rinda of Ihla ndveillaamBnl. 


Asalilanl Secreli 
ihirie, Priory Sir* 


lumped and 
a» jPafam- 
iH, Covantiy 


CITY OF 

LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC 


Following a review of our examinations 
procedures we wish to appoint on 

Examinations 


Officer 


Salary in the range £4,496 to £5,492 

Applications are inviled from candidates with 
administrative experience and management 
ability. The post involves dose liaison with 
senior academic and administrative colleagues 
and Ihe conduct of oxaml nations throughout 
the Polytechnic. 

Details and application forms from : 

Assistant Secretary, 

City of London Polytechnic, 

1 1 7/1 1 9 Houndsdflcti, 

London EC3A7BU. 

Telephone: 01 -283 1 030 ext. 262 




dundee college 
of technology 


\^r HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

of Accountancy & Economics 

M Resulting from the recent creation of aa 


additional department, applications are Invited 
for this newly established post. The college 
Is a ScolUsIi Central Institution witb a 


substantial and developing commitment in 
respect of course* at degree and diploma level. 
Initially, llie department of Accountancy and 
Economics will he directly responsible for an 
existing Scottish TI.N.D. course ln Account- 
ing and far substantial contributions to sev- 
eral degree and diploma courses offered by 
other departments. The Immediate abjective of 
the department will be to Introduce a degree 
course In Accounting and opportunities also 
exist to develop undergraduate courses I n 
Economics and Law. 

Applicants must have high academic quali- 
fications In ad appropriate discipline -■ (e.e:' 
Accounting, Economics or Law), experience In 
teaching at degree level and relevant practi- 
cal and/or research experience, together’ with 
a -proven record of administrative ability. 
Salary £8,013 per annuin ; financial assist- 
ance towards the cast of removal expenses 
may be payable. 


Further particulars and application form 
obtainable from the Principal, Dundee College 
of Technology, Bell Street, Dundee, DD1 1HG, 


VI icuiuviv^jri ucu oupwit vuuu^i Viai 

to whom completed application farms should 
be returned not later Ilian 19 September, 1975, 


19 September, 1975. 


COUNTY OF 
SOUTH GLAMOftfiM 

CARDIFF COLLEGE OF ART 
School of Art Education 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
and experienced candidates for the post of , 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ART EDUCATION 

Co-ordinator of Studies nnd Senior Tutor for the 
Art Teacher's Certificate Course, To commence duties 
on 1st January, 1976. 

. Salary scale: Principal Lecturer £5,940 to £6,642 
to £7,578. 

Application forms end further particulars avail- 
able from : The . Registrar (Ref.: 5— THE 6), . Cardiff 
College of Art, Howard Gardens, Cardiff. CF2 ISP, 
Cardiff 22202. ..Closing dale i Friday, 19th September, 
1975. 


BmiUlrtGHAM . ; 
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BRIGHTON 

■ T1FC POLYTECHNIC 


. dEPART>I|3N*r OF, CNOLISII 
AND rOHElON LANOOAOES . 

PRINCIPAL LECTUntn . IN ■ 
: ' . : FRENCH • _ 

*riie sufamful finduMla' will 

be Bubjoci Lnadw ip*|wnlbio 
for Franch Blnrtloa rhrouglioul 
Iha PalyiKhnlc ircailwriue-. 
munO. • 

Batai> acoto: Principal Lk< 
inrcr: £0.»40 lo EO.Q42 than 
to £7,578. 

FuTlhnr SalnlU and applies 
lion form* (io be miunud by 
sand Boptenibor, 197.1* from: 
The Peraonnel Orflcor, Clly of 
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' Further particulars and applt- 

s™ iffiBu'rsnk.'Vi!: 
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Polytechnics 

continued 



School of Surveying 


DivJBtaii of Building 
| Er.onoM’icu and Coals 

Senior 

Lecturer 

Applications ar* Invited l»oni 
qualified members or ire quan- 
tity eutvesina proloeslon tai « 
nojl m the Division ol Bill Wing 
Economics end Costs, Facuiiv 
oi Archneclure and Surveying. 
Vencovrl House. King Siteet. 
Iir'inireranillb, London W& SLU- 
riia Division Is responsible foi 
lunching on lull-lime BSo degree 
toureos In Quantity Surveying 
end Building Surveying, petl-l me 
courses loi lire HICS end IOS 
uisitnnutions end Diploma 
courses in Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture, 
rile person appointed will |oln 
i lenm ot quantity surveyors 
Involved In leaching. leaching 
moihods and research. Consul' 
lancy work will be highly role* 
warn. Teaching eapsrience n 
prelorsUta but application* from 
oipurloncod praclKlonnra who era 
invnivud wllh current develop 
iiumie in tho education ol ifu> 
construction cost consultant amt 
uiliui morirbara of tho doslgn 
lit j ii i will bo considered. 

3ntary scale: C5.03t-EQ.M5 (Ur) 
--CB.417 plus £33 1 London 
wulghilng oiiowanco- 
Further psitloulora and loim oi 
■pptldallaii may tie obtained 
I irom the 8earalery, Thames 
Pofyleflhnla. WollInQlon 81 reel, 

I London SBil 6PF, to whom com- 
I pleiad applloalloni ehould bo 
ralurnad by 33 Soplomber, Ifl79. 


.Thai 


School of Surveying 

Division of 

Construction Technology 
end Building Management 

Temporary 

Lecturer 

Application are Invlled Iron 
stihnbly qualified Surveyors 
Arditieota. Builder* or Civil 
Enfltqeers lo teaah Coiutiucnon 
Teohnalogy and Management h» 
llm school of Surveying ■ an 
Interest in Construction Econ- 
omics would also be relevant 
Tps pool la temporary, lor Ihe 
session MT5-T8. 

Tlw School allots Ihree BSc 
degroR oaurisa . In Ealeie Mnn- 
egemenf. Building Surveying nntf 
Quantity Suivayina. The oourees 
aro granted Ihe lultofil lecogm- 
lion by the Royal Inatltullan or 
CharUnetf Surveyors. AddiltanaWf 
pert-ilme epuraaa ' up lo mil 
examination level eve provided 
for RICS end 108 aAsmlnetlons 
Salary scale: Lecturer Grade II •: 
.aie-£3.49a plus £351 London 
..to wanes. - 

Fin! her parti cut an and tonus cT 


UNIVERSITY OF. 

, CALABRIA ' . 

■Applications *rci Invited for 
ihe post, of lector of English 
Tot the academic year Q75-‘. 
7C. Candidates .should fob 
hard applications by. express 
mall ' with 'detailed . curricu- 
lum, 1 nliotocDjples - of 
deurccs/dfploraas, an pssav 
oi. uOQM.Wtt - woyd|. on 
*■ ThQ Teaching Of English 
to University Student* '• 
which should Include a dis- 
cussion of . the rOle of the 
laUgndgo . , laboratory, 
references - and . • unv 
publications, tot. i ;. 

' || Mngnirfdo Rollers,- 

imSip A!&* Gehtrta\ , 

1 Pal mo Prajiqo, 

. Con trada Com tnentla, • , 

> 87030 RENOE <C8), tiaty 
to arrive by 30th' September 
1975, Salary circa UW80.000 
per month. v 


T,i:iCESTEil 
the »'oi.vrct.HNio 


ADMINISTI1A1 IVH ASSIST AN f 
i EXAMINATIONS i 
Aia.iiiuH- Section of rrcnual 
,\>i ministration 

•ral.irr *.a.922*e3.aBa p ar 

mui-s ccbuiNss n r.inne «| r 
uilniliitMi Jllvu Iitncrions. Iirl- 
i., drily luiirnrnod wllli Doaii"' 
auiI uiiiiunm examination !•»«*• 
foiliirui . Ilia XTvklno uf ftli' 1 - 
i-iiillsi .lrjdciiilc coin in Ittnci 

and will. rarlDU* niiiac-ta of 
irs-itnh niilvlllcs wltliln 
iiflivtei'hjilc. A|i|illtimii thoimi 
IiqM an Honours dugra Dl >} 
lir 1 1 is) i liwillntluii. Holevont 
c\if<>rtoncv Mioniml : oxi'in- 

ui rouirnlilt-'Q soivicInH 
dl. rf.llulilJUU. 

I uriln-r iivi.ills and apptita- 
Hon form oliialnobto from 

Su.mno olfltM. _Leitoxivr 

Pol y cm hnlc. P.p. hox 1*JX. 
r.nii L-stc-r. l.Bl UBH. Lloslna 
<mi« . iflli Seiitoinlier. 

Hv-j.li orlist-nirnf : pro* ions 

0uj.ik-.iiii! will ho rocnmi deren 
aiitl Should not ro-am.ly- 


LIVERPOOL 

I.IVERI'UOI. POLYTCdlNWi 
nKf*A!( I .MCNT^ ChF^MAfinlMK 

llUSEAncll ASSISTANT 

A I'suiicy aslsts In tlm 
.ihoiii DoH-truiionl for u 
t; || A D l J A ri: with aultetitu 

u.d i lieu .MU i or technical qti.ill- 
tkaikuib io work wllli a flroiH. 
imnlvod in modelling «;* 
(irli .iioi.r of bM|<b mourlnu »' 
uoi i. 

h n.,r,: VJ. 127 to C2.32'). 

Ai> r.lu .it ion lormi and ivu- 
lkul.ir9 Hvallablv from pun 
nrriii*. Idvnrpoel T'oVvioa.nw . 
MK-i.inoi.d llouso. 1 Itunifoi-J 
Pi.ir>>. I.ivcruool t a 4R1I. felc- 
,.n..r.i- nj.il. aMT OBBi. 

H <•.■*>- quoiu linf. I.R isos. 
•IK. 
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IlEAMES pnl.YTKClINIC 

SHI tool- or BOnVF.YINW 

ur.NtOK LCOTUntiU 

An in ten Hum ire Invtts.d from 
Mriiiaic Hurveyon. Archllocls 



raclllllei for ronuorch and 
ruEisuhnniy an available. 

SjUrv scale: £0,051 to 

Lb.’.as ibir. io ca.417 plus 
KX-ii I ondin allowance. 



THP. POLYTECHNIC OP 
NORTH LONDON 


wunry i, IOTA 


osrtsrinumt o 


opgliuui 


las , Uradb, VI 


SIiniFIEI.I) 

siiLi r ir.i.D pot.v lEHHtfia 
ffLAD OT DflPAHTMENT OP 

noMHurrn sttinirs 

I Mi Is .i in'w Doji.irlrnt-ni 
In bn fsi.ii'litlioii Iron 1 Soj. - 
limlb'-i-. g* rr-SI'll Ol 

llio r.'Slrijriiirlnu uf III* nxlJIlnu 

I>oi>nriiiinni ui HMImnllkl alia 
.'oiniiiin.iu hck'iiir. 

tin- Mosii will bn r,'i|ulrort in 
nlvc Irsoorahli.. purpose and 
nlrixMoii io 111., two discrete 
Imi n'l.i toil jiiMeri anus i»f 
Inform:. llun dvsirm* nnri Coin- 
puu-r Sc Inner in liu ronlatimd 
wltliln mis [■g|>,.rlii.i>iii which 
will nvxiu.n r>'S|ionsllitlJlj’ for 
ron.ilr.u llio < 'NAA H9c hud 
ns-. Honours tli-urno In Com- 
puting Si'lnno. llTolmr Nollonnl 
DIuIlhim Jlirf ..Tcrlinc.ilu 

Cnurico in siuuips 

and mi. liiijinii.Q J'ld dcVPlap- 
lna a sidinblv caniTllmllon Co u 
wfdu r.muu of usisbllshed and 
nrcili-rlyri (.ours ns across Ihn 
I'olyiuclinlc, piirilculnrly in Uin 
areas of lli.sinoss and Munifle- 
nmni similes and Cnmnoerliui. 
’I he Doi.','.rlinaul will also sus- 
laln lli» uroviilon of a pro- 
grjmu.L' oi jtir.rl courses. 

Salary Ststn : Cmdo VI: 

£8.057 -RH. 4 15. 

. Application forms and fui'- 
ir.er tlululls uhluInnUIe from 
ll.o Persoimel Officer, Shof- 
ft.-lU Polyiachnk-, Hdliorils 
House. FlUnjou Sana re. Shof- 
I'oW. t>i iiBft. lo whom eom- 
lilrlPil forms sliould In- rellinioi) 
wlihin fourieon days. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
GIPSY HILL 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT j 


General Vacancies 


Applicants should have a 
special interest in one or 
more of Ihe following 
areas : — 

Middle School 
Health Education 
Educational Psychology 
Salary : 
E3.279-E5.493 p.a. 
plus London Allowance. 
Further details and applica- 
tion forms are obtainable 
from the Assistant Director, 
Kenry Houae. Kingston 
Hill, Kingston upon 
Thames, Surrey KT2 7LB. 
Tel. 01-549 1141. 


Overseas 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

%pr SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OP 
FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Faculty of Business 
Studies 

$A23,569 p.a. 

Tha Now South Wal» Institute of Technology provides si Its 
canlral ciiy campus, a wide range of professional courses lot 
those enisling or already omp toyed In Buatnesi. Government 
and Teohnologlcal fields. A new imilli-alorey Business Sluflles 
Building will commence oonstiuctlon In the vaiy near future to 
house ihe Faculty aotlvUlea. 

Tha appointee lo this Chair wilt be responsible for lha soedsmlc 
leadership of Ihe staff, and day lo day operation of the leaching 
■no research work. As Ihe Head of Ihe School he will be, ea- 
nillclo. s member ot Ihe Academic Board and the Faculty Board 
and may M aalled upon, In Ihe future, to assume the duties 
of Dean al the Faculty. 

Tha School will soon be offering a Poet-Gradual# Diploma In 
Finance and offers Finance and Eaoitomlo subjects lo all students 
taking ihe Bachelor of Buelneae Degree. II will further be offer- 


ing Finance and Economic subjects In other Posl-Graduele courses 
that are toting developed in tne Faculty of Business Studies. 

The appointee should possess qusllfloatlona al lha Poat-Graduele 
level In Business Studies with emphasis In ihe field ol Finance 


and ehould have personal experience el an appropriate level In 
hlghar education In the Buelneae Studies field. Thla experience 
will have been obtained by lecturing snd/ot administering in s 
Facully ol Bhelnass Studies el a recognised University or Collage 
ol Advanced Education. 

It la deai/flbie that the Heed of tha School will have had busl- 
paas experience, acquired In ■ responsible position In a com- 
pany ol soma significance. Alternatively he may have acted sa s 
consultant to business or lo government: 

The Council ol The Institute encourages academic slaff to under- 
take limited piolesslonal conauttlng lor Industry sod commerce. 
Opportunities for research work are Available. 

The posillot of the Head of Ihe School carries tenure and pro- 
vides for Superannuation and Long Service Leave. A Housing 
Loan Schama Is also available. Fares and a contribution toward 
removal and inlllbl accommodation expenses are provided for 
overReaa appolntbea. 

Applications close on 16th Odtohet, 1975. Applicants should 
anango (or. throe confidential referees' reports to arrive by the 
same data. Further Information may bo obtained from and appli- 
cations and refareao' reports are to bo sent lo : 

The Agenl-Qflneral for New 8oulh Wales, 

New Bouth Wales Government Offices, 

BftSWand, 

LONDON, WC2N 5LZ, 

ENGLAND, U,K. 


RMIT 


ADVANCED 

COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES ANO 
i ' 800IAL SCIENCE * T 


Position : 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 


' . r,. . ••••'•• ' ,ri t . • , - v ■ 

•Appllutlana are ilnvited for the: above, positions, el 
either Ipvat. the apnointoe 1 will . have post gradual# 
dusllftpetlohe ln.PsyonaloQy^a variety or experidnee 
in ddtie'aikm,: dommertie w Ihdustiv «|td have Intereelr 
, in ifto of the fallowing fields : 'aises^ngnt. couhsel- 
. ilpg,' application of aoola| psychology .to education 
or tpduiliy, or conducting training progranttmas. 

Ptsvlous adnttm'strallvd exparlsdoe Is siMntlsI. "Dulles ! 
include ratponslbllity for the teaching of Psychology 
io Dlpfomd, Dsgras and Graduate. Diploma students 
and oraapballQn of alafl qihJ students. The appointee • 
wauid be. axpeotdd lo iake up dulled eafly'ln 1876. 

Salary i (Vtnoipal Leoturer.iSAlB, 971.0Q par- anmirri, 

. Synlor Leclurdr within the range 3AIS.B64.oo 
", to 3Atfi.644.00 par anmlrn. actording to 
quail n<; aliens and expsrlenc*. ' 

Apphostldns Ctbpfi.t fitfi, bcfdMr. HfitL' ;• 

Iiiisnding ; applicants . shodfd bbtain a sohedltie 61 
. dutisi from'ihd Personnel Brsncfi. Bek 2476V. G.P.O.. 
MeiMufnp,’ Vlotorip 3001. : Australia, v 


PDVAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE Of TECHNOLOGY 


Opportunities for 

Social 

Scientists 

S.S.R.C. French Programme 1976/77 

The Social Science Resnarch Council French Pro. 
gramme enables British Social Scientists to mahlain 
and develop contact with their French opposite num- 
bers. II aims al oncouraglng exchanges which au 
likely lo lead lo collaborative research; and Involve, 
links with the Centre National de la Recharchfi Scion. 
tiflque (CNRS t, Ihe Ecole Pratique dee Hautes Etudei 
(EPH6) and ihe Maison des Sciences de I'Hoitune. 

Applications from Social Scientists willi a worldnq 
knowledge of French are Invited for ihe 1B76/77 
academlo year. The programme is intended to t* 
flexible with regard to both timing and modes, and' 
applicants interes'eri in novel forms of co-operation, 
or an earlier or later start, should contact us. 

For further details of the Programme and application 
forme, write to Mrs. C. M Cunningham, S.S.R.C., I 
Temple Avenue, London EC4V OBD, quoting referenu 
no. I/THES/B75. 

Closing date : 1 November, 1975. 


Social Science Research Council 


sic 


DORSET EDUCATION AUTHORITY . 

Institution of Higher Education 

Appointment of 

DIRECTOR 

Applications are invited from graduates with subsUfr 
tlal experience In the fields of hlghar and/or further 
education and who hold or have held posts carrying 
senior management responsibilities with a college Yha 
salary range is likely to be (hat appropriate to a Group 
9 College. 

This new instil ution will be formed from an amalflenu 
lion of the advanoad work of Ihe Bournemouth College 
of Technology with the Weymouth College, of tdu<» 
tlon. The Authority are looking for a person of prow 
ability, with energy and vision, capable of develop^ 
sound and Imaginative long lerm plana bul also c«v 
acloua of the immediate constraints of the prawni 
economic situation. 

Application forma and further particular* nW to 
obtained from fl. D. PRICE, B.A., Cotiniy EduciUw 
Officer, County Hall, Dorchaater, Dorsal DTI 1XJ. CW- 
ing date for ihe receipt ol application* will be 
September. 


GREATER LONDON 
ARTS ASSOCIATION 

Appointment of 

DIRECTOR 


SaUry negotiable but not less than f'rT 
Farther particulars may be obtained jW* 
The Correspondent , Greater London j4r£a 1 "?J 
ciation, '25/SI Tavistock Place, London 
9 SF. 




-tjjon In the: public sector Is desirable. 

SelarY within the range ot Head9 ^ ? 0 PfSoO 
m/IV (E6;231 to- £7,832) ; plus inner . 1^71 
Allowance,,. ; . 

Applications should be re'cdlvedr.by . 
September 26th. v 

Details, may be obtained from : ihe 
Secretary, ATTI, Hamilton House, 

Place. London WC1H 9BH. Tel. 01*307 
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Colleger of Further Education continued 


Fellowships and Studentships 


COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION, HULL 

Appointment of 
Principal 

Applications aie Invited lor the post ot Principal 
of this college of further education, which will 
be designated in September, 1978, simultan- 
eously with a new institution of higher education 
at Kingston upon Hull. Tha two new colleges will 
result from the amalgamation of Hull Regional 
College of Art, Hull College of Commerce, King- 
ston upon Hull College of Education, Hull 


together with the voluntary Endsleigh College ol 
Education. An appropriate division of responsi- 
bility for advanced and non-advanced courses is 
planned. II is -likely that the salary will be el a 
point within the range lor a Group 8 college, l-e. 
E10.044-C1 0,654. 

The County Council Is seeking a Principal lo 
establish this college of further education Along- 
aide Ihe parallel development of the Institution 
of higher education and based on the various 
existing resources. The successful candidate Is 
expected lo take up the appointment al an early 
dale In advance of designation of the college 
ol further- education. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Director of Education, County Hell, Beverley, 
HU17 98 A, quoting reference HQ/FE. Completed 
applications should be returned by 15 September 
1975. 

Humberside— 
County Council 




INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION— HULL 

Appointment 
of Director 

Applications are invited lor the post of Director of 
Ihis new institution of higher education, which will 
be designated In September, 1976, following an 
amalgamation of Hull Regional College of Art, Hull 
College of Commerce. Kingston upon Hull College 
of Education. Hull Nautical College and Hull College 
of Technology, together with the voluntary Ends- 
leigh College of Educeilon. It Is likely thal the 
salaiy will be at a point within the range for a 
Group 10 college, l.e. Cl 2, 1 80-El 2.690. 

The Counly Council is seeking a Direclor with 
qualifications, experience and those other qualities 
appropriate to Ihe lask of leading the development 
of this new Institution. The successful candidate le 
expected to take up ihe appointment as soon os 
possible so that he or she may participate fully In 
Ihe advance planning prior to designation. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Director of Education, County Hall, Beverley HU17 
SBA, quoting reference HO/FE. Completed applica- 
tions should be returned by 151h September, 1975. 

Humberside — 
Counly Council 


Bulm&rshe College of Higher Education 

ffc utterly Berkshire College) 


RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications ere invited lor Ihe poet of Senior Reseat ch 
Fellow to lake research responsibility for a major project 
funded by (he Department of Education and Science inlo 
a study of 

1 student choice in the eonlexl of institutional change'. 
The grant provides for the appointment of the Senior 
Research Fellow, a Research Assistant and full secretarial 
support. 

The project gives wide scope for an original approach 
lo Investigation and evaluation and will also involve 
comparison between different Institutions of higher 
education. The project is intended to cover a period of 
approximately three years. 

The eaJary of the Senior Research Fellow will be In the 
range of a Senior Lecturer, i.e. E5.O31-e0.417. 

Further particulars from, and application* fo. The 
Academic Registrar (RI), Bulmerahe College of Higher 
Education, Earley, Reading, Berks. RG6 1HY. 



Holidays and 
Accommodation 


QIVB-A WAV MR FARB9 lo Allli'lli, 
Corfu, cjrr-tv. M.ill.’. Uubrutfilh, 
Honiv. Milan. N.i|>l>n, IsMntnil, 
CrrniBiiy. ichrun . Imii.i. N.iIit>u), 
Hyilnny. llunghuuu- Ji*1Awjv. 
tM-h-Vf 201 ft, fttn llnor. «>2 
Oxford grrrifi, l.umlun, W.l, 


REMINDER 

AdiiiUununb should irnb 
The Times Higher 
Education Supplement 

by tin Friday prfar t# publication lor 
clBtiKtid dliplsy adrerUteninti et d 
fay 10.30 s.m. (Inhit) m Mental 
prior to publication (tu llnti* and 
Hint dliolay. 
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Polytechnics continued 


dt 


dundee college 
of technology 


senior lectureship In . 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Applicable, should possess a good honours or higher degree - 
in Civil Engineeiing; they should be Specialists in Soil 
Mechanics and Foundation Engineering and have substantial 
teaching experience at degree level, together with a research 
and/or practical professional background. The peison 
appointed will be Subject Leader in Geotechnics for the . 
degree couise in civil engineering. 

senior lectureship In 
ACCOUNTING 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in a relevant 
discipline, experience in teaching at degree level, -and relevant 
practical and/or research experience. The parson appointed 
will be expected to make a substantial fconiributioh Ip the ' 
development of a new degree course in accounting, 
lectureship In 
ACCOUNTING 

Applicants should have a good honours degiee (or equivalent 
qualification! and appropriate teaching, research or practical 
experience. The post involves teaching mainly at 
undergraduate level, 'with opportunity to take part in post 
graduate and post experience courses. Preference will be 
given to candidates yyith interest and experience in Financial 
or Management Accounting or in the development of 
( * Manfiperpenf Irtfdffhatloh Systems using computer 
■ teohnit)iiei, The perft^n appointed will be required to ’ : 
fcoh tribute io the development Of a new degree jn ■ ■ 
accounting. . '• ' •; . ■ > ' 

lectureships |2i In 

BUSINESS STUDIES . ' ; ' : 

• Applicants should have a good honours degree and 


.ipP'opi-alR picicm al. ledclimg oi research experience. They 
should he able to oiler one or more of the following 
disciplines Marketing or Distribution, Organisation Theory/ 
Practice, Human Resource Management, Corporate Strategy 
and Planning, 
lectureship In 

PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Applicants should have a good honours degree (or equivalent 
qualification! and appropriate teaching, research or practical 
experience. The post involves teaching mainly at 
undergraduate level, with opportunity to fake part in post 
graduate and post experience courses. It offers scope for ihe 
development of new courses in Production Management, 
lectureship In 

MATHEMATICS and COMPUTER STUDIES 
Applicants .should possess a good honours degree In ' 
Mathematics and/or a recognised qualification in Computer 
Science. A particular interest in statistics or operational 
research would be welcomed and preference will be given to 
candidates with teaching experience In any branch ot 
Computer Science at degree level, 
lectureship In 

MICROBIOLOGY or MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY 
Applicants must have a good honours degree and preferably 
a higher degree and/or relevant Industrial experience. For the 
Lectureship in Microbiology industrial experience in applied 
microbiology or bacteriology would be welcomed; for the 
Lectureship in Mammalian Physiology a particular interest in 
human physiology would be an advantage. 

Salary Scales: Senior Lectureship €6,000— CB.73B (bar)— 
€7.716. Lectureship £3,21 B — £6,012 (bar) -£6.496, with 
Initial placing dependent upon approved prior ' . 

experience. Financial assistance towards ihe cost of 
raiTtoval expanse!' may bepaysbre. 

Further particular* and. application forms obtain able 
from tha Principal. Dundee Q.gltdge of Technology, Bell 
Street: Dundee, Dt>1 1HG to whom completed 
application forma should be returned not later than 19 
September 1976. 


make sure of your 
weekly copy by 
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quickly finds you the right staff 

.When you seek the right person to fill a vacant po^t, thes6 columns are 'your 
, fastest route for finding him or her. 

1 InvestigSation has shown that fljfnong academics thinking about moving jobs, 
the THES is considered to be the 1 most useful 1 publication. Remember also 
; that 66%. of THES readers ‘ always 1 or 1 frequently ‘ look at the appo'-nttoenls 
, pages.; , 

; For further information, contact our Advertisement Dept, on 837 1234. 
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